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‘| The Columbus Laboratories’ Service 


| Will give you the correct results in the buying, grading and blend- Langenb erg Bros. & Co. 

ing of wheats. Our complete analysis of wheat gives you its 

| flour and milling value. Our method of estimating gluten is the 
only correct way of determining the actual gluten of the flour in the ; 
wheat.. Our analyses of feeds are accepted as standard. ~ ST. LOUIS NEW ORLEANS 

e have a complete consulting staff and can handle any problem that i 

may arise in your business. ‘i 

We make a specialty of water analyses for sanitary and for boiler purposes. Receivers and Expo rters 


of 


Our school for millers lays the foundation for a thoroughly scientific ‘and 


|| up-to-date miller. 
: Write for Information. R IN d 
GRAIN and HAY 


| The Columbus Laboratories, 31 N. State St., Chicago, Ill. _ 


| Consign your Grain and Field Seeds to 


Somers, Jones & Co. 
, 82 Board of Trade, CHICAGO 


W. M. RICHARDSON 


RICHARDSON BROS. 


RECEIVERS AND 
SHIPPERS 


| Bourse Building, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


COURTEEN SEEDCO. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


CLOVER and TIMOTHY 


SEEDS. 


SPECIAL PRICES ON GRAIN BAGS 
Write Us When Interested 
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The Barnard - Cornwall 


Corn Cleaner 


Is practically two machines in one—a corn cleaner and a receiving separator, 
according to the kind of sieves used. 


Will clean wheat, oats and other grain as well as corn. 


It has a double row of steel rods for separating the corn from the cobs and 
husks. Is equipped with our patent finger sieve which cannot clog. Has 
counterbalanced shaker, two air separations and the latest style feeder. 


The First oe 

aS the Leader 
of the in Capacity, 
Sieve = oS : Efficiency 
Corn Cleaners ») ea Ss. os. || and Durability 


The Victor Corn Sheller 


Is known wherever corn is grown as the jana sheller. It shells corn econom- 
ically, efficiently and easily. 


Has spiral conveyor feed and is adjustable while running. 


Install these machines and be ready for the new crop. 
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MILL BUILDERS AND. 


@ MILL FURNISHERS @ 
ESTABLISHED 1860. MOLINE, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 
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“‘Western’’ Regular Warehouse Sheller “Western’’ Rolling Corn Screen Cleaner “Western’’ Pitless Warehouse Sheller 


Western Service 
is praised by 
Every Western Operator 


Our 40 years’ experience in building grain elevator ma- 
chinery has put us in closest touch with elevator opera- 
tors everywhere. Through all these years this close 
touch has taught us their needs and wishes and has 
enabled us to perfect a service which is second to 
none. Western operators everywhere speak of it and 
we take great pride in it. 

We know that grain elevator machinery must give serv- 
ice, must be reliable, durable and economical as well. 
These features are incorporated in Western machinery 
which has made the name ‘‘Western’’ famous the 
world over. 

We also have learned that service requires immediate 
shipment the day your orders reach us. This, to- 
gether with the assurance that the supplies reach their 
destination in good order is our watchword and guar- 
antee. 

Be a Western operator and partake of the satisfaction 
now enjoyed by Western operators everywhere. Write 
today for our elegant cloth-bound catalogue. 
A copy has been laid aside for you. A postal will do. 


UNION IRON WORKS 


Decatur, Illinois, U. S. A. 


P Complete line of Shellers and Cleaners kept at 1221-23 Union Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


““Western’’ Warehouse Combined Sheller ‘‘Western’’ Gyrating Cleaner “Western” Mill Sheller 
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| Motor Driven if Preferred , 
Every Argument a Smasher for 


“SCIENTIFIC” 


Ball Bearing Attrition Mill 


A “SCIENTIFIC” Ball Bearing Attrition Mill in a grain elevator or mill is a dividend producing 
investment and a majority of the up-to-date elevator operators are reaping a bountiful harvest from 
their feed milling business. 


Of course success in feed milling depends largely upon the economical cost of producing perfect mill feed. 
The “SCIENTIFIC” is designed on this economic principle. The mill is practically frictionless in 
operation, attributed to ball bearings correctly built in which reduces the power cost, lubrication cost 
and upkeep cost so greatly, making it one of the most remarkable and economical feed mills in America 
today. The overwhelming demand for “SCIENTIFIC” Mills conclusively proves that we are right. 


Then in their construction Bauer engineers and designers are satisfied with only the best of material, 
forgetting every other consideration except quality and adopting the best, regardless of precedent. 


. Exclusive “SCIENTIFIC” Features—The Proof of Perfection 


Ball Bearing—Not an ordinary mill into which have been 
placed ball bearings, but a machine especially designed on the 
correct principle, planned by our engineering department—a 
perfect “Scientific” ball bearing mill. 


Reinforced Bed—The opening in the bed plate, through 
which the ground feed is discharged, is the ‘‘weak spot”’ in attri- 
tion mills of all other makes. We have raised a heavy rib, 6 
inches high above and extending down to the bottom of the base. 
At the top side there is a heavy flange to which the hinged 
case is bolted. 


Friction Drive—-The force feeder is driven by a friction gear 
“Safety First’’—to operator and machine. Pieces of iron working 
into the feeder will cause friction to slip and prevent injury to plates. 


Safety Springs—tThe value of Safety Springs, which operate 
in connection with the ‘‘Scientific’’ Quick Release, permits the 
plates to Automatically Separate until the foreign material has 
been discharged, when they return to their original adjustment. 


Stuffing Boxes—Stuffing boxes in the casing, around the 
mill shafts, prevent dust blowing into moving parts of mill. 


Bearings—The Ball Bearings are dust proof and oil tight. 
No dust can work into the bearings and no oil can work out to 
waste. This is the mill of vital features. 


PROFIT BY INVESTIGATING—No matter what feed mill you have in mind buying, post yourself thoroughly by writing 


for our interesting Bulletin F on “Scientific’’ feed milling, 


You will find interesting information therein and proof of the 


worth of ‘‘Scientific’’ Ball Bearing Attrition Mills and the service behind them. Your copyisnowready. Write for it today. 


THE BAUER BROS. CO., SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


(FORMERLY THE FOOS MFG. CO.) 
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SIDNEY SHELLERS 
are 


SUPREME 


Thousands of Elevators 
throughout the country 
have recognized the Sidney 

ee - to be the best Corn Sheller 

SIDNEY COMBINED SHELLER AND{CLEANER on the Market Today. The 

efficiency developed and universal satisfaction given by these machines is a proof of their 
worth. They are coining money for their owners everywhere. 


Every Sidney Sheller is Guaranteed to Produce a Profit under the right operating con- 


ditions. They are made in capacities from 125 to 1000 bushels per hour— 
a sheller for every size elevator—and no sheller is over-rated. 


SIDNEY MILL SHELLER 


The Sidney Corn Sheller and Boot Combined 


Made with or without take-ups on boot and to fit any size cup elevator. 


a No up-to-date grain elevator can z d 
h pre afford to be without at least EO. 
ellers one Sidney Corn Sheller. : hellers 
| Our representatives will be glad ° ° 
Spell to show you how much money Gignify : 
uccess atisfaction 


there is in it for you—right now. 


Write for our free booklet. 
It will give you a lot 
of valuable information. 


Ghe 
PHILIP SMITH MFG. CO. 


Sidney, Ohio 
Western Warehouse—ENTERPRISE, KANSAS 


SIDNEY PITLESS CORN SHELLER 
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| THE:7MARK OF QUALITY 


A Good Buy, 


Not Because of Price, but Service 


There are two ways to buy a good cleaner. 
Analyze its separate parts, or judge it by its per- 


formance as a whole. The latter cannot be a e e 
success unless the former is right. Judge the new oul ee iS | 


Beall Rotating Warehouse 
and Elevator Separator 


for grinding feed, table corn meal, 


by its performance as a whole cleaner; a complete 


unit where every component part operates har- pearl meal, linseed meal, etc. 
moniously. Buy it because of the real worth as 

a cleaner. Profit by it because of the superior 

grade of (cleaned) grain it turns out, guaranteeing N. & M. CO. 


a premium every time, a sure road to success. 


The New Beall is extremely simple in design, built THREE PAIR HIGH MILL 


very strong, is thoroughly braced, and will not rack. It 
embodies all the best features found in separators of other 
makes, and to these we have added the following pro- 


nounced features: It has the characteristic N. & M. Co. 
Ist. It has a rotating motion, slow speed and : : : 
eee rugged strength combined with flexi- 
2nd. It has two fans working independent of bility of operation necessary to handle 
eee widely different stocks. Will grind 
3rd. It has large capacity for the amount of ; : ss 
floor space. extremely fine, medium or coarse, just 
4th. A small amount of horse-power 1s required as you wish. 


for operating. 


Solid one piece cast frame—doors for 
examining stock beneath each pair of 
rolls—Ansonia rolls with our easy run- 
ning, long wearing, collar oiling bear- 
ings—one lever simultaneously spreads 
or closes all three pairs of rolls—any 
pair of rolls may be removed without 
disturbing the others—furnished with 
either belt or gear drive on slow side. 
See book on Mills, No. 1290, for de- 
tails. If you haven’t got it, we will 
send it on request. 


Everything N 0 r d y k e Ask for 
for the Catalogs 
the | & Marmon Co. | oan 

Mill INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Established 1851 


Built in Ten Sizes 


A BEALL BOOK FOR YOU.—Write for our interesting book- 
let on grain cleaning and the ‘‘New Beall Separator.”’ It will 
prove a source of profit to you. Your copy is ready. Write for 


it today. 


The Beall Improvements Co., Inc. 
DEC ATUR, ILLINOI iS) U Saks VOCAL 


“jericas feading Jill PIPERS Z 
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GRAIN TRADE 


Did It Ever Occur to You 


That the best way to get what you want, and get it promptly, is to 
send your orders to people who have had experience in the busi- 
ness and who carry a stock of goods always ready for quick 
shipment? We have been in the Elevator and Mill Furnishing 
business over twenty-five years and feel that we know something 
about it. We carry in stock a complete line of supplies, including 
Tesving Sieves, Transmission Rope, Belting, Steel Split Pulleys in 
sizes up to 54-inch, Elevator Buckets, Conveyor Chain Belting, 
Sprockets, Lace Leather, Scoops, Shafting, Collars, Bearings, etc., 
etc. Send us your orders. We will satisfy you. 


THE 


STRONG-SGOTT MANUFACTURING CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Horthwestern Agents for The Great Western Mfg. Co., Richardson Automatio 
Scales, Invincible Cleaners, Knickerbocker Dust Collectors 


Are Your Freight Rates Satisfactory? 


Did it ever occur to you that your competitors 
in many instances have rates that are predi- 
cated upon a more reasonable basis due entirely 
to the aggressiveness of expert traffic men? 


We have in our employ men who thoroughly 
understand these vexatious traffic problems and 
are prepared to assist you in every possible 
manner. 


Results Produced or No Charge 


GENERAL TRAFFIC ASSOCIATION, Inc. 
715 14th Street, N. W., Washington, D.C: 


Determine the Exact Dockage of Every Load of Wheat 


THE EMERSON 
WHEAT TESTER 


eliminates all guess work in dockage and 
saves all the wheat. 


OVER 1,500 ELEVATORS NOW 
USING THIS TESTER 


It is the most convenient and satisfacto- 
ry WHEAT TESTER made. 

Each machine is sold with an absolute 
guarantee. 

The saving in wheat, time, mistakes and 
money soon pays for the EMERSON 
TESTER. Write today for further par- 
ticulars. 


WM. H. EMERSON & SONS, 


DETROIT, MICH. 
and WINDSOR, ONT. 


They All Point to the Bowsher 


A mill that will crush or grind ear corn (with or with- Va\\p 
out shucks), Kaffir in the head and all kinds of 
small grain. 


A mill that has conical shaped grinders—which do 
the work close to the center of the shaft, thus ef- [29~ 
fecting a great saving of power. 


A mill that can run empty without injury, asthe 
grinders will not strike together. a 


A model feed mill, light running and handy to oper- 
ate; different from all others. A complete inde- ee 
pendent outfit. 
These are a few of the many reasons why the Bowsher 
is the mill for you. 
Sold with or without elevator. 10 sizes, 2 to 25 H. P. 4 iW 2 


N. P. Bowsher Co., South Bend, Indiana pap 


Modern 
Grain Cleaning Machinery 


Fireproof 
All Steel Construction 6 


for 
cleaning all 


kinds of grain 


Standard 


W ooden Construction 
Suitable 
for 


every elevator purpose 


Heavy Duty Type 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
Wm. Watson, 703 West. Union Bldg., Chicago 
Geo. S. Boss, Jefferson Hotel, Toledo, Ohio 
F. E. Dorsey, 3850 Wabash Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


THE S.HOWES COMPANY 
SILVER CREEK,NYY. 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
J. O. Smythe, 1034 W. 32d St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
W. M. Mentz, Sinks Grove, W. Va. 
E A. Pynch, 311 3d Ave. S., Minneapolig, Minn. 
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Elevator, Feed Mill and Warehouse recently com- 
Transfer Elevators pleted for E.W. Conklin & Son, at Binghamton,N.Y. 
Terminal Elevators 
Country Elevators 

i Fireproof Construction Elevators, Mills and 

Concrete Fireproof Grain Elevator built for the Crabbs-Reynolds-Taylor Co. Warehouses. We prepare plans and make 

at Wingate, Ind. Capacity 60,000 Bushels. lump -sum price for the comp 1 ete work. 

@ J 

Macdonald Engineering Co. |} MONARCH ENGINEERING CO. 

Monadnock Building, CHICAGO, ILL. Chamber of Commerce BUFFALO, N.Y. 


WHEN BETTER ELEVATORS ARE 
BUILT BURRELL WILL 
BUILD THEM 


61 Contracts from January Ist, 1913, to January Ist, 1914. 
is a fair indication of maintaining our reputation. 
OUR REPRESENTATIVES AT YOUR COMMANDS, 
Wire or write us at 


1102-1108 Webster Building, CHICAGO, 
Hubbell Building, DES MOINES, IOWA. 
111 West North Street, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
708-9 Hutton Building, SPOKANE, WASH. 
FORT, WILLIAM, ONT. 


BURRELL ENGINEERING & CONSTRUCTION CO. 


Reliance Construction Company 
Furnish Plans, Estimates and Build 


COUNTRY GRAIN ELEVATORS Reinforced Concrete Elevator of the 
Our long experience as a builder of elevators insures you an Northwestern Malt & Grain Co., Chicago 
up-to-date house. Write today. Capacity 650,000 Bushels 
625 Board of Trade Building, . INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Decatur Construction Co. The Stephens Engineering Company 


Incorporated 


Bales of ~6SGRAIN ELEVATORS Engineers and Contractors 


Coal Handling Plants, Warehouses, Etc. 


Correspondence Solicited 


510-512 Wait Bldg., Decatur, III. 


Monadnock Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL. 


JHE AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND 


JAMES STEWART & CO. 


GRAIN ELEVATOR DEPARTMENT 


1507-1523 Westminster Building CHICAGO 


W. R. SINKS, Manager R. H. FOLWELL, Engineer 


New 1,000,000-Bushel Terminal Grain Elevator, Built for the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, West St. John, N. B. 


FOUNDATIONS—WHARVES—POWER 
PLANTS—RAILWAY BUILDINGS 


=a i... TERMINAL AND STORAGE 
See oR cceley trident Backs ee | GRAIN ELEVATORS 

We Build Grain Elevators, Piet of 

Constructi in Any Part of t World Nee 

Wisi Gone iceettiae ote. eae ie teria, cent J OHN S. METCALF CO., Limited. 


Wire, Write or Call Personally. 


= ° 
NEW YORK, Hudson Terminal Building ST. LOUIS, Bank of Commerce Building Engineers and Constructors 
BAM eeRRct ete Meinmiutouane NEM GRteSto. Waiminemut ane Burding 
. oH ssion Stree +, ist National Ban ullding 
CANADIAN STEWART CO., Limited, Montreal, Can., Eastern Townships Bank Building CHICAGO MONTREAL 


FORT WILLIAM, Ontario, Canada 


Contractor, Designer and Builder of 


GRAIN ELEVATORS mules 
Grain Elevators Nature 
Mills and built from our designs and by our force of workmen ; Defies 
are strong, substantial and economical in operation. : Father 
Warehouses Mae Time with 


WOOD OR FIREPROOF Pe 
T. E. IBBERSON DIXON’S crotite PAINT 


Wood, Concrete or Steel 
Write Me Your Wants. 


J. A. HORN ELEVATOR BUILDER ‘a 
624 Board of Trade Bldg. 
INDIANAPOLIS INDIANA Corn Exchange Building - Minneapolis, Minn. re Mee cat 18.39 


( 


— Ss s«* The Barnett & Record Company 


Designers and Builders of 


Grain Elevators, Flour Mills and Heavy Structures 


Reinforced Concrete and Steel Ore Dock under con- 
struction at Superior, Wisconsin, for the Allouez 
Bay Dock Company. Entirely Fireproof. 


Write for designs and Estimates 


OFFICES: 
Minneapolis, Minn. Duleth, Minn. Fort William, Ontarie 
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Patented 


Urs. Ghana Cleaner 


is the best in the Union 
and should bein the top of 
all elevators where Corn, 
Oats and Wheat are 
shipped. 

Higher Grades—Higher Prices. 

Long life machine. 

Ring or Chain Oiling Bearings. 

Balanced Eccentrix. 

Five Separations and 


All the Corn Saved. 


The Constant Safety 
Ball Bearing Man-lift 


the most satisfactory con- 
necting link between 
Cleaner and Sheller. 

Best made. 

Easiest and safest. 

Adjustable Brakes 

which we guarantee. 
State distance between 
floors and get our 


Net Price 


U. S. Corn Sheller 


Fan Discharge, 
over or under, right or left 
hand. 
Iron or Wood Frame. 
No Lower Hoppering. 
Cheapest Installed. 


Quickest and Cheapest Repaired ee opsi Up. 
¢ rae! ga Me UR Ceol ie Helicoid requires fewer repairs, and less 
et. bey 
Send for a Catalog. gy power to drive it. 


B.S. CONSTANT MFG. CO. 


Bloomington Illinois 


NOT A BILL OF EXPENSE 
BUT A SOURCE OF REVENUE 


Enables 
Shippers 
to 
Collect 


Claims 


Requires 
No 
Repairs 


Occupies 
Small 
Space 


Most 
Economical 
to 
Install 


No Bother 


Never 


Gets Out 


Will Not 
Rust 
or 


Wear Out 


60 Days’ 
Trial 


PORTABLE BAGGER 
Write for Catalog. 


National Automatic Scale Co. 
West Pullman, Chicago, Illinois 


Section of 


Old Style Flight 


has blunt edge. 
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HELICOID 


Helicoid conveyor has a stronger flight 
and a heavier pipe than the same diameter 
of old style conveyor, and 

Helicoid flight and pipe are put together 
so they support and strengthen each other. 
Helicoid flight has a shovel edge. Other 


38 Helicoid flight is one continuous strip of 
metal end to end of pipe. 
sections lapped and riveted together every 
turn or half turn around the pipe. 

Helicoid is a smooth, nicely-balancéd 
spiral, and has no joints to wear out and 


Helicoid costs no more than inferior 
kinds of conveyor; it’s all-round satisfac- 
tion at the same price. 


Ask about our Steel Conveyor Boxes, too. 


H. W. Caldwell & Son Co. 


17th St. and Western Ave., Chicago 


Section of 


Helicoid Flight 


48% + 
s 


Eee 


ft 


Other is short 


Catalog | 
38 


three) 


Fulton Bldg.Hudson 
Terminal, 
50 Church St. 


Elwood’s 
Grain Tables 


Show the value of any num- 
ber of bushels or pounds of 
Wheat, Rye, Oats, Corn or 
Barley at any given price 
from 10 cents to $2.00 per 
bushel. One of the most use- 
ful books ever offered to mil- 
lers. Endorsed by prominent 
millers and grain dealers. 
Bound in cloth, 200 pages. 
Mailed on receipt of price 


$1.25 


Mitchell Brothers 
Publishing Co. 


431 S. Dearborn St., 
CHICAGO 


MILLERS’ MUTUAL FIRE 
INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 
OF ILLINOIS 


Established 1878. Alton, Illinois 
Insurance on Flour Mills and Ele- 
vator Properties. 

Grain Insurance for short terms a 
Specialty. 

CASH ASSETS - $473,253.91 


G. A. McKINNEY, Sec’y 


Wet Department: Rollie Watson, Mgr, 
02 Sedgwick Bldg. Wichita, Kansas. 


0.0.Bartietta Co, 


Cleveland, O, 


Oetober 15, 1914. 
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The Original Brown=Duvel 
Moisture Teste. (glass flasks), 
conforms exactly to require= 
ments of the ‘‘Federal Corn 
Grades.’’ 


| HESS WARMING & VENTILATING CO., 


Grade Rules.’’ 


CORN SIEVES 


of brass, steel and aluminum; for test- 
ing corn for dirt, foreign matter, broken 
corn, etc., as required by ‘‘Federal Corn 


HESS 


Corn Testing Specialties 


THE NEW TORSION 
PERCENTAGE SCALE 


FOUR SCALES IN ONE. Weighs in grams and 
ounces. Indicates percentages of dirt, etc., in corn 
samples. Shows bushel weight of all grains. 


Send for descriptive printed matter of these, also of Hess 
Grain Driers and OUT=-DOOR GRAIN CONDITIONERS. 


1210 Tacoma Building 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


| Ask for free copies of Federal Corn Grading Rules — placards for walls, celluloid for pocket use. 


The 
“Knickerbocker 


Cyclone 


Dust Collector 


Saves Half the Power 


Write for Catalog 


The Knickerbocker Co. 


JACKSON, MICH. 


Transit Leaks 


are unknown to the grain shippers 
who use 


KENNEDY 


Car Liners 


Enormous Increased Sales prove 
the Efficiency, Merit and Service- 
ability of these liners. 


The Kennedy Car Liner 


is the only device offered the grain 
shipper that makes a car Leak- 
Proof. Cheap — Modern — Profit- 
able. Write now for particulars. 


THE KENNEDY CAR LINER & BAG CO. 
SHELBYVILLE, INDIANA, U.S.A. 


THE LAUSON 


KEROSENE ENGINES cut your Fuel Bills in Two 
Famous for great Fuel Economy with 
Maximum Power Production, owing to 
Special Features and Design. 

The Sumter Built-in, Gear-Driven Mag- 


neto and no Batteries save you Money 
: Built in all sizes ; 
Write for our large catalog before buying 


THE JOHN LAUSON MFG. CO. 


59 Monroe Street New Holstein, Wis. 


SEE THAT YOUR 
CONTRACT CALLS FOR 
i ates 


SOLD BY ALL MILL FURNISHERS 


Not an Experiment. In successful use 30 years drying 


CORN MBAL, HOMINY, 
BREWERS’ GRITS AND MEAL, 
AND ALL CERBAL PRODUCTS. 


ALSO SAND, COAL DUGT, GRAPHITE, CLAY, ORES, ETC. 
Automatic in operation, requiring no attention. 


THE GUTLER CO,, North Wilbraham, Mass. 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 


Want ads. in this paper bring results. 
Rates on application. 


FUMIGATION 
METHODS 


By W. G. JOHNSON 


GIBBS 
DUST! DUSTIares, 
DUsT PROTECTOR is invalu- 
able to operatives in every 
industy where dust is trou- 
blesome. It has been thor- 
oughly tested for many years 
in every kind of dust, and is 
the most reliable protecto: 
known. Perfect Ventilation 
sNickel-plated protector, $1, 
a postpaid. Circular free 
Agents wan . GIBBS RESPIRATOR CO., 
“B” 124 East Ave., Oak Park (Chicago), Il 


Contains full directions for 
Fumigating Mills and Elevators. 
313 Pages Price $1 

Mitchell Brothers Publishing Co. 
431 South Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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The Automatic Shovel that Stands the Test 


The WELLER (Clark-type) Automatic is the most You will soon forget the first cost in the satisfactory 
efficient in operation of any grain shovel operation and freedom from breakdowns 
on the market today. and expensive repairs. 


Others None 
may equal 
be in 
cheaper operation 


Built on sturdy and substantial lines, to stand up under the most severe That is why the big mills and elevators insist on WELLER-MADE 
operating conditions and to be sold on merit rather than price. Shovels regardless of who furnishes the balance of material. 


THE FULL LINE OF 


Elevating, Conveying and Transmission Machinery 


DESCRIBED IN CATALOGUE F-20 


WELLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY ~- Chicago 


New York Baltimore Lou Dallas San Francisco 
50 Church St. Garrett Bldg. 710 Duress Buenas 711 Main St. 1015 Monadnock Bldg. 


We Are Offering the 
SCHMITZ SCALE TICKET PASSER 


at a largely reduced rate with 
one year’s subscription to the 


American Elevator & Grain Trade 


By the use of this handy appliance the scale ticket is 
passed from the elevator office to the farmer on his 
wagon by the scale man without leaving his office. 


No time lost—the elevator operator is not subjected to sud- 
den and frequent changes of temperature on a cold winter’s 
day—no impatiently waiting wagoners—no doctor bills. 


Morris & Stone of Mattoon, IIll., write the manufacturers Dec. 10, 1913; 
Gentlemen—We cannot criticise your Ticket Passer, we only wonder why every 
wagon scale isn’t provided with one. It is $5. 00 for a convenience of $50.00. 


The manufacturer’s price of the SCHMITZ TICKET PASSER is $5.00. 


We will send it, express paid, for a limited period with one year’s subscription to the AMERICAN 
ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE for $4.00. 


Order today while the supply lasts. 


NOTE—The thickness of the wall and the distance from the edge of the scale platform 
(mearest to scale beam) to the wall must be clearly specified in all orders. 


MITCHELL BROS. PUBLISHING CO. 


431 So. Dearborn St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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MARSHALL HALL, President W. J. RAVOLD, Secretary 
E. L. WAGGONER, Vice-President J. T. ARTHUR, Treasurer 


W. L. GREEN 


COMMISSION COMPANY 


Receivers, Shippers, Exporters 


Wheat, Corn, Oats, Kaffir Corn, Feed Wheat 


Milling Wheat a Specialty 


St. Louis, 7 Missouri 


W. C. Goffe G. S. Carkener Geo. C. Martin, Jr. 


Goffe & Carkener Co. 


105-107 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE eS 


ST. LOUIS 


“GRAIN, HAY and SEED 


“The (eee House That Gets Results” 


Members 
Merchants Exchange, St. Louis 
Kansas City Board of Trade 
RANG DDE CLIN IOFFICE Chicago Board of Trade V. C. TICE 
GOFFE & CARKENER Grain Dealers National Association Manager 
101-102 Board of Trade The National Hay Association HAY DEPARTMENT 
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Many a Grouch 
Has Been Turned 
To a Grin 


after shipping a trial car to 


~Toberman, Mackey & Co. 


Grain, Hay and Seeds 


St. Louis | Kansas City 


Fastest Growing Commission House in America 


Ship Your Hay, Grain and Seeds 


27 GQ 


MARTIN MULLALLY 
COMMISSION COMPANY 


We Make a Specialty of ‘Track and Sample Sales 


Handle on Consignment Only——Careful Execution of Orders for Futures 


405 and 406 Chamber of Commerce, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Bartlett Frazier Co. 


Western Union Building 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE | 
SELLING Receivers and 
EVE Shippers of All 


of our cash grain manager J. J. FONES Kinds of Grain 


(Phone Fones) will secure the highest 
price for your grain consignments. 
Wagner consignments have quadrupled 
during past year. Wagner Consignment @ Always in the Market 
Booklet is helpful. Do you want it? ~ to Buy at Outright Prices. 
Write, Consign to Wagner. Wire offers. 


E. W, WAGNER & CO. @ Special Attention Given 


to Consignments. Our 


GRAIN, PROVISIONS, STOCKS, COTTON Ree ee Mics 
97=98=99=-100 Board of Trade, CHICAGO same are the Best. 


Rogers Grain || ARMOUR 
Company || Grain Co. 


ALL BRANCHES OF THE 
GRAIN BUSINESS 


ae 2 GRAIN DEALERS 


We cordially invite you to get in 

touch with our complete organiza- CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 
tion and experienced service for This department is fully equipped 
handline= your businesstiines a in every way to give the very best 
prompt and efficient manner. service. int Chicaco. 


Fifth Floor Western Union Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 208 South La Salle St., CHICAGO 
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RECEIVING COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Pope & Eckhardt Co. 


Grain and Seeds 


111 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


THE INVINCIBLE-SYPHER 


Electro Automatic Magnetic Separator 


ATTENTION 


FEED MANUFACTURERS 


IS DIRECTED 
to 


RICE BRAN 


An Ideal Base for Mixed Feeds. 


Very Daratiguer a oot tre Ane of Current 


e* Will positively remove all iron from the grain. 
Analy zes as High as Has retaining force of 500 pounds, making it 


° ; impossible for any iron to pass it. 
5 O% Protein and Fat This machine does not deteriorate with age—on 


the contrary actually becomes more efficient with use. 
We guarantee a MINIMUM of 24 per cent. We are prepared to furnish a small inexpensive 
dynamo for it where current is not available. 


Cheapest Feed, Per Unit,on the Market INVINCIBLE GRAIN CLEANER COMPANY 


SILVER CREEK, N. Y., U.S.A. 


REPRESENTED BY. 
F, J. AS y, 234 area Peay Kanaas Cit: , = 
The § CLiionie's Mfg. inneapolis, n. 
526 ver md “S Trade, Indiana olis 
tf ut & Co., bldg. ~ Portland Ore. 
ae H. Stating, tbe mba 
hs wi 


Direct inquiries to 


LOUISIANA STATE RICE MILLING CO. 


New Orleans, La. 


se, T °, Oh 
Ikinson, ci ‘South Gist $ St., Phitedetenia, Pa. 
- Mor pois dry otty Webster Buildin ng, Chicago, Ii, 
An 
lok. 


Bu Fut eas 
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PURE SEED LAWS 


If you are using a No. 29-D or one 
of our other first class Seed Cleaners, 
the Pure Seed Laws will have no 
terrors for you. Our Cleaners are 
guaranteed to eliminate the foul 
seeds below the percentage allowed 
by the pure Seed Laws of the dif- 
ferent States. 


Ww 
~I 


The machine shown herewith is strictly 
first class for handling Clovers and Timothy 
requiring thorough screening. It has four 
screens mounted in two counterbalanced 
shoes, with our Roller Bearing Traveling 
Brushes under each screen. The shoes have 
compound shake, which prevents vibra- 
tion. This machine is also equipped with 
our Special Air Controller—one of the many 
good mechanical features of our cleaners. 


It is also equipped with two powerful exhaust fans, making the machine dustless. 


A Clipper Cleaner will enable you to cut your power bills in two. Our machines are well 
made, light running and guaranteed to give satisfaction. Write for catalog and discounts. 


A. T. FERRELL & CO., SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


Every Effort 


of this company is bent on producing the highest 
class grain drier in the United States. For more 
than 12 years we have operated our own driers 
in the city of Chicago and during that time have 
handled millions of bushels of off grade grain in 
every imaginable condition. 


We have therefore been in a most excellent 
position to note faults in the construction of the 
drier and whenever an improvement presented 
itself we made the necessary changes. 


The ever increasing popularity of the ELLIS 
DRIER among those Ane are in a position to 
judge, has fully justified the inconvenience and 
cost we were put to in making changes in con- 
struction. 


eee ee. «THE ELLIS DRIER CO. 


Winchester, Ind. Postal Telegraph Bldg. 


Installéd by The Ellis Drier Co. Driers CHICAGO 


Buildings Erected by Burrell Eng. & Const. Co. 


Oat 


Bleachers 


SPECIFY THE ELLIS: It will NOT blister, crack or discolor the grain. 
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SEVERAL PATENTS 


Why Are 70% of 


Using “Monitors” ? 


If there is any other grain cleaner as good as a ‘‘Monitor,”’ why is 
it that ‘‘Monitors’”’ are in use in 70% of the most thoroughly equipped 
and finest outfitted modern constructed elevators on the North American 
continent? Of course it does not follow that the largest is always the 
best; there are a good many small clevators that have the very best of 
equipment, yet when one wants to find most of the best in every sense, 
they will, in the majority of cases, find it in those large-capacity storage 
and terminal elevators built during the past 15 years. In those same 
elevators ‘‘Monitors’’ are to be found in over 70% of them. The 
“Monitor” — the first two-fan grain cleaner, and by the way, the-most- 
imitated cleaner, has been the buying word for the equipping of 70% of 
America’s largest, best equipped elevators simply because it is the best 
cleaner. If you will study our literature, analyze our claims, investigate 
“Monitors” from our side, and then talk to or communicate with ‘“‘Monitor”’ 
users, you will know why the ‘‘Monitor’”’ is the dominating thing in grain 
cleaners today, as it has been for 15 years, where cleaning efficiency, 


simplified operation, durability and economy are considered. 


HUNTLEY MFG. CO., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


America’s Largest Elevators 


+f a 


A monthly journal m Yorn \ YN * \\\\\\ WY qi T/L 7 NA Published on the fifteenth 

devoted to the elevator TES: 1 Qy. ’ Wi of each month by Mitchell 

and grain interests. ~ SN WU ME ALS Bros. Publishing Co., 431 So. 
\ a il Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Official paper of the ~ Behe . | 
Grain Dealers’ National ~ Hp S \ 4 “Al al | Subscription price, $1.00 
Association and of the RS . Ne I i) Z per year. 


Illinois Grain Dealers’ Bis) = f HL) ll a ¢nglish and Foreign sub- 
Association. ; AN pe ~ i | scriptions, $1.75 per year. 


Established in 1882. GYane Aa : i | fl TTT OL uw Established in 1882. 
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Government Experiments with Poultry Feed 


A Series of Feed Tests Are Now Being Conducted at Uncle Sam’s Model Poultry Farm in Maryland that Will 
Probably Develop Some Practical Data for Dealers 
By WALDON FAWCETT 


RAIN interests may eventually be consider- purpose of making a practical investigation of all up for investigation now that this ideal poultry 
( : ably affected by the results of a series of the problems connected with poultry raising. The plant is in full running order and the government 
tests and experiments in poultry feeding now establishment of the farm by the U. S. Department experts have 1,500 to 2,000 head of poultry to ex 
in progress at Uncle Sam’s model poultry farm, lo- of Agriculture was in recognition of the rapidly- periment upon. 
cated near the village of Beltsville, Maryland. This growing importance of the poultry industry and no It should perhaps be made clear that the pres 
60-acre poultry farm, it may be explained, was es- little significance attaches to the fact that the sub- ent investigation of poultry feed has little to do 
tablished two or three years ago for the express ject of poultry feed is one of the first to be taken with the patent or prepared feed which, as our 
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SCENES AT THE MODEL POULTRY FARM OF THE U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, AT BELTSVILLE, MD. 


1—Sprouted Grain for Chickens Just Removed from Brooder; 2—Placing Poultry Feed in Sheltered Hopper Feeding Pan; 3—Feeding Chickens in One of the Mumerous 
Pens; 4—A Colony House Feeding Yard. 
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readers know, is on the market in considerable 
variety. Comparative tests of these commercial 


possibly come later but as a matter 
poultry experts say that they 
surprisingly few inquiries regarding 
these widely advertised products. The Bureau of 
Chemistry which investigates the ingredients of all 
food and drug products has received quite a few 
purity and wholesomeness of 
certain prepared poultry feed but the experts of 
the Division of Animal Husbandry which has to 
do with the practical side of poultry-raising have 
not been questioned on this score to any extent by 
the general public. 

The immediate concern of the Department of 
Agriculture in its present probe of poultry feed is 
merely the regulation of ordinary, everyday classes 
of feed—corn, wheat and oats. It is just this status 
which makes the investigation of moment to grain 
growing interests in general—a much larger pro- 
portion of grain growers than would be concerned 
expert study of specially prepared food 
for poultry. It goes without saying that if the goy- 
ernment tests, which will extend over several years, 
seem to indicate an advantage in economy or ef- 
ficiency for any particular class of grain there will 
be exerted a certain measure of influ- 
ence in favor of the adoption of that grain by 
poultry raisers in general and demand will be 
stimulated in proportion. 

Two considerations induced the sharps in the 
poultry section of the Agricultural Department to 
concentrate first upon the classes of poultry feed 
generally in use. In the first place a number of in- 
quiries have been received as to the comparative 
value of the standard grains whereas, as has been 
said, there have been almost no queries as to the 
prepared foods. Secondly, and more potent, is the 
desire to conform to the general policy of the De- 
partment of Agriculture which calls for investiga- 
tions and experiments from the standpoint of the 
normal average farmer of moderate means rather 
than with reference to the viewpoint of the student 
or the gentleman farmer so-called. It is the con- 
stant aim of the Departments heads to so direct all 
research work that it will prove of benefit to the 
usual run of farmers—the men who have to ge 
equipment and supplies 
found on every farm—and this policy has 
dictated the practical nature of the present tests 
of poultry feed 

Hard-headed facts for 
poultry for 
farmer are 


products may 
of fact the Federal 
have received 


inquiries as to the 


with any 


presumably 


along with the customary 
to be 


the man who is raising 
profit and not theories for the book 
what are sought in the present cam- 


paign. The Hepartnont experts are comparing the 
results of rations of the different grains as reflected 
by the yield of eggs—number, size, weight, etc. 


It is expected that when the tests shall have been 
concluded it will be possible to tell poultry raisers 
not only what grains are most likely to prove con- 
ducive to any desired results but also what pro- 
portions of the different cereals afford rations best 
calculated to provide proper nourishment. 

In order to illustrate the system employed at 
the Government poultry farin for the purpose of ob- 


FEEDING YOUNG CHICKS AT AN OUTDOOR 
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taining accurate results with reference to poul- 
try feed, it may be stated that in one series of feed- 
ing tests now under way some 300 birds are em- 
ployed and these birds are apportioned in pens of 
thirty each in order to make it possible to keep 
tab on all variations of the ration investigation. 
Just here, it may be noted, that one important 
phase of the operations at the government farm at 
Beltsville has had to do with the designing of ap- 
proved types of poultry houses and fixtures— 
primarily in order to provide a model plant for the 
government but incidentally to give the general 


WEIGHING A QUANTITY OF FEED AT THE 
EXPERIMENTAL POULTRY PLANT 


public the benefit of advanced knowledge in poultry 
house construction. 

Feeding paraphernalia as well as poultry feed 
has thus come in for early attention at this initial 
experimental poultry farm. Experiments are being 
conducted with various types of feed hoppers»most 
of them protected from the weather by thgenious 
shelters; various expedients have been resorted to 
in order to protect the feed for chickens: from the 
inroads of the large fowls; and there is extensive 
use of the grain sprouter, the metal trays of which 
enable the ready transfer of the tender green 
shoots direct to the coops or other scene of the 
feeding. in such operations the government has, 
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of course, no intention of actually or inferentially 
endorsing the product of any one manufacturer 
above that of others but seeks rather to employ all 
the various lines on the market. 

Not the least interesting feature of the poultry 
plant which has been established to serve’ as a 
government experiment station is the spacious two- 
story frame building which has been erected as a 
storehouse for feed and poultry supplies. Although 
the storage capacity is probably not nearly so 
great as in many a large private poultry plant, the 
exigencies of experiment work have made it neces- 
sary to provide a greater number of different bins 
(for the different grains and mixtures) than are to 
be found in the ordinary large commercial estab- 
lishment. The compact arrangement of these bins 
is calculated to arouse the admiration of any 
person versed in grain storage. In ‘order to make 
its work intensely practical rather than technical 
the Federal poultry experts have been provided 
with a scene of operations that may be said to 
know no limitations. Although a tract of 60 
acres has been deemed all-sufficient for the poultry 
work—even for the tests in isolated breeding pens— 
the entire farm of which the poultry farm is the 
conspicuous part comprises 250 acres and thus it 
will be possible for the government to raise much 
of the grain required for its tests if that should 
seem desirable. 

In what might be termed the main line of in- 
vestigation and experiment the problems of poultry 
feed are approached from the standpoint of the 
grain-buying poultry raiser. But in order to make 
the investigation unbiased and comprehensive the 
subject is also approached from the other angle— 
namely with regard to the food preferences of the 
poultry. To that end there have been introduced 


hoppers or feed boxes which carry at cone and the. 


same time the various classes of feed and which 
permit the poultry to choose what is wanted. The 
arrangement is such that close tab may.be kept 
upon the exact weekly consumption of each clagss+ 
corn, oats, wheat, middlings, bran, corn meal, “efé. 
By the simple expedient of weighing the feed “when 
a hopper is filled and weighing what remains, at.the 
end of a week it is possible to accurately gauge the 
consumption. It is interesting to observe in “this 
connection that the experiments in feeding, in so far 
as they have progressed indicate that not only is 
there surprisingly little variation from ’week to 
week in the quantity of grain consumed but there 
is similar stability in the relative preference shown 
for the various kinds of feed. 

One of the heretofore unanswered questions for 
which an answer is being sought in the tests and 
experiments on the Maryland, poultry farm has to 
do with the exact cost of producing an ege—the 
basic knowledge needed by every poultry raiser. As 
an essential phase of this line of investigation we 
have tests to determine how different kinds of feed 
will affect the laying of the hens. In short it looks 
very much as though we will find it possible, when 
Mr. Harry M. Lamon and his associate experts are 
ready to announce the results of their studies at 
Beltsville, determining what is the ideal feed. 
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Practical Accounting for Grain Elevators 


A Simple System by Which Elevator Transactions Can Be Recorded—Accurate and Easy 
to Handle, and Acceptable to Railroad and Warehouse and 
Public Utilities Commissions 


By A. C. BRUDE 
[Third Article] 


accounts in a general ledger kept by double 

entry, arranged according to debits and 
eredits, for the purpose of proving that all debits 
in the books of original entry and books of sum- 
marization have been posted to the debit side of the 
ledger accounts, and that all credits in the books of 
original entry and books of summarization have 
been posted to the credit side of the ledger accounts, 
If the sum of the debit balances equal the sum of 
the credit balances the ledger accounts are said to 
be ‘in balance.’’’—Harry C. Bentley. 

A trial balance would not of course show whether 
an amount had been posted to the wrong account. 
It merely shows that debits and credits in the 
jeurnal have been posted as debits and credits re- 
spectively in the ledger and it is for the bookkeeper 
to see to it that they get to the proper accounts. 
Hence the need for care in posting as previously 
emphasized. But errors in posting are made even 
at that and Yery often a trial balance will reveal 
this, especially where the balances for successive 
months are shown side by side in a trial balance 
book, as referred to further on. 

,Should such an error be discovered it is cor- 
rected by “reversing the entry.” That is, if Ex- 
pemse were debited with $2.50 which should have 
teen debited to Exchange, an entry is put through 
the journal as follows: 

Dre WXCHAN LCs. es ted ele ae $2.50 
Cre EEX PCnSO) neers sree visscctees 
To correct.error J. P. 15. 
And opposite original journal entry is placed the 
rotation “See J. P. 19 for correction.” 

Usually a trial balance is taken at the close of 
business on the last business day of each month. 
It is not expected to be a profit and loss statement 
eud as such to reveal a correct state of affairs as 
to inventory, expenses and profits. This is self- 
evident, since such items as insurance and interest 
may have been paid in advance and would show 
too great an expense for the one month; taxes, 
freight, interest and commission may have accrued, 
but not having been paid would not be in the ledger 
and this would not show enough expense for the 
month; while profit items such as storage may have 
heen earned, but if not collected would not be on 

' the books and the trial balance would not show that 
as an earning. The trial balance is therefore of 
little value as showing gain or loss, but its useful- 
ness lies in presenting a view of the general run of 
affairs and the information thus given as to cred- 
iiors or debtors accounts, bank and cash balances, 
and commodity accounts make the trial balance 
well worth while getting once monthly. And then 
expenses and the business in general can of course 
be watched better where a regular trial balance is 
taken off and carefully examined than where it is 
taken only every three or four months, or perhaps 
not at all. No business should be conducted without 
a periodical trial balance at least once monthly. 
specially where the elevator is operated by an 
agent the owner should insist on one. This does 
not of course refer to country elevators operated 
hy “line’ companies. 

Before taking the trial balance from the ledger, 
the last day’s business should be entered to the 
journal and the journal footed and proved. We 
assume that the entries in the .‘Sundries’” and 
“Commodity” columns have been posted to the 
ledger daily which leaves the last day’s postings 
from these columns to be made. The total footings 
for the month of the “Bank’s” column (and if sep- 
arate columns are carried in the journal for other 
items, such as expense, the total footings of these 


A TRIAL balance is a list of balances of all open 


$2.50 


columns also) are posted to the ledger, under date 
of the last day of the current month, the footing 
from the debit column in the journal going to the 
debit side of the account in the ledger and the 
footing from the credit column going to the credit 
side of the ledger account. 

After all items are posted from the journal, the 
trial balance is taken off on a separate sheet of 
paper, ruled, with double columns at the right, or 
with three columns if it is desired to show the grain 
bushels in connection with the money figures. 

Many firms use a trial balance book provided with 
thirteen double columns, one for each month and 
the thirteenth for entering the final balances ‘after 
closing” the year’s business. They come in sizes to 
accommodate a small or large number of accounts 
and are carried in stock by stationers. An advan- 
tage in using a trial balance book is that the 
monthly balances for the whole year of each account 
is shown on the same line, saving the trouble to 
look. through twelve different sheets if this in- 
formation is wanted; and it also saves writing the 
names of the accounts more than once. Should it 
be desired to show the grain bushels in the trial 
balance beside the money figures, as stated above, 
the debit amounts can be listed first in the credit 
column and the credit amounts listed below them 
in the same column, leaving the debit column blank 
for filling in the bushel figures or other data. Plenty 
of room should be left between the debit and credit 
listings to allow for new debit accounts in subse- 
quent months. The above arrangement, debit 
amounts listed first and credit amounts below, can 
well be made as it is not essential that debit bal- 
ances appear on the left in a trial balance and credit 
balances on the right. In the quotation the author 
calls for a “List of balances... arranged accord- 
ing to debits and credits’ and while usually they 
are arranged with debits on the left and credits on 
ibe right, any other arrangement is satisfactory. 

Whether a sheet or a book is used, the names of 
the open accounts are written down, and opposite 
are entered the debit or credit balances taken from 
the ledger. The debit and credit sides of a given 
ledger account are footed and it would save footing 
again next month if the amount is placed neatly in 
small pencil figures under and close to the last 
entry for the month. The lesser sum is subtracted 
from the greater. If the greater sum be on the 
debit side, the result of the subtraction is called a 
Gebit balance and is so listed in the trial balance; 
if the greater sum were on the credit side, the dif- 
ference is a credit balance and is listed as a credit 
in the trial balance. Where the debits and credits 
foot to equal sums, the account is “closed” and 


need not be shown in the trial balance. Illustra- 
tions are given herewith: 
INTEREST. 
Dr. Cr. 
PAT Uo einer $12.50 ATS LG sretert eco os $3.15 
1 Lf a tees eee aA 6.00 pS a ee Ie 4.00 
IRE oie eras B63) ao 
Wisin vistas cs 3.00 $7.15 
$27.25 
A debit balance of $20.10. 
J. D. OLSON. 
Dr. 
1914 1914, Cr. 
NTA O erty eo 3 $2.20 WE Se As I ay aa $40.25 
BOs te setae 1.00 : 
$3.20 


A credit balance of $37.05. 
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J. O'ROURKE. 
Dr. 1914. Cr 
1914. PN ee OL Mees Re eee $30.10 
ATL anette) tidry eta $3.15 
Sie reyr ak aaeiee 2.15 
lay sis le arate 24.80 
$30.10 
A “closed” or “balanced’”’ account. 
A trial balance might then look as follows: 
TRIAL BALANCE, 
Blank Elevator Co., Aug. 31, 1914. 
Capital Stockh svi t Aue onset $50,000.00 
PUMP IUAE either ott hate eae ice he 5,283.12 
Klevator plant and yards... $50,000.00 
WGI be ithe, «lakh pubaoraeis loc shdve 22,617.22 
OC tk nen ee cachet at tc) ee 10,210.00 
AS OUUUR Yt eteta st dr itaKat) ©: ove: nies 830.00 
Le NA: Dae OO PRA ie So aA ESC ea ae 1,414.30 
Tl ene ec eg Mahala pi nie Re 3,219.10 
BU With o(2 9 Te var tet ene eee On 15,687.03 
POUT ANG CCA Ne ateets ae okt bert 2,268.42 
WO ater oni ecae Me esis oe 10,211.71 
Comniasionsy acini 80.00 
BCU ANS Oma tess wore eere estas 1.90 
TEMPO SO yates cesta Mecebre e!< 2 30.72 
Bia i) od 2) be er Pea ess 140.10 
GA SOM Cla cil tries can ee aie 16.15 
ERAT OOS, oo ser ees Fiero 48.09 
Insurance—Grain ......... 838.45 
Insurance—Buildings ...... 792.36 
PRECTLOST Ir oN, Pere Aor paaeeTe 2 82.15 
POMAL Cs Ratcricas e hihe aren te 10.00 
Printing and stationery..... 32.10 
RCD AIT SA. Banos Oe it pene eres, 26.22 
PIAUATACS arid Seen ®t en eect ey ele 250.00 
Telephone and telegrams... 21.20 
Ai beds \~ ers rat cane: Car tari ceek ee 91.40 
LOLAL Oe ee Aerehe REE... oe 72.40 
TAILS. 5 cL aia Satake oer ip «. «2 5,493.14 
Casi, drawers nadie <a... 10.00 
Yurniture and fixtures..... 250.00 
NOLES DAV ADICu cs72eke lee le « 60,000.00 
Pelton Mille Cocssiens scott a2 1,575.00 
Rex Coke and Coal Co...... 4,850.00 
Pollock Lumber Co......... 8,219.00 
Terminal Grain Co......... 4,213.12 
COOOTUT ROD ia tis eB ie aod 1,260.82 


$130,047.61 $130,047.61 

Another way of taking off a trial balance is to 
write opposite the names of accounts the debit and 
credit sums shown in the ledger accounts instead 
of the difference of the sums, as illustrated below, 
but, while some advantages are claimed for it, the 
former is the more universally used. 
three 


Taking the 


accounts shown above as illustrations, the 


trial balance, instead of showing as follows: 


Dr. Cr. 
tL CLOS UMA NCIWA Teed a nine ion en $20.10 , 
ey COLAO. + tied cs HE re oe $37.05 
DOI OU LO) ware cieteidid 6 cette 

would appear like this: 

MEET ESE waisesy2 eerie cid ccc ials O 2 27.25 7.15 
St LOPS OAPs, 25 a: sisi wince: Mieka 3.20 40.25 
EMO ONELELG ha, Sele aie n> cetera ae 30.10 30.10 


All accounts in the ledger having been treated, 
the debit and credit list are each footed and, as 
stated in the the beginning of this 
article “if the sum of the debit balances equal the 
sum of the credit balances the ledger accounts are 
said to be ‘in balance.’ ”’ 

But perhaps it is not ‘in balance.’ What then? 
An error of some kind has been made, perhaps sev 
eral, and it should be located. The search should 
uot be given up until the difficulty is located, for, 
once out of balance, the chances are 99 to 1 that 
succeeding trial balances will be so too. The amount 
“out,” that is the difference between the credit and 
debit footings of the trial balance, should first be 
ascertained, as this will help one to 
vecall the exact location of the difficulty. Then the 
emount should be divided in half as a debit may 
have been posted to the ledger as a credit, or a 
iedger debit balance. may have been set down in the 
trial balance as a credit. If one cannot recall readily 


definition at 


sometimes 
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where such an error could have occurred, the search 
should be systematically made. ““Hunches” are some- 
times very good things to follow out as the writer 
nas often located the seat of trouble through a 
‘hunch,” but if a few of these do not help, one will 
find the longest way around the shortest and that 
ihe quickest way is the systematic way. The footing 
of the trial balance itself should first be gone over 
carefully; then the footings of all accounts in the 
ledger, being always on the lookout for figures that 
ure written so that they might be mistaken for 
others; see that subtractions are correctly made and 
that the balances are properly set down in the trial 
valance and that no ledger account has been missed. 
Check journal entries to the ledger, looking out for 
errors and transposition of figures (a 21 in the 
jcurnal set down as 12 in the ledger) and making 
sure that no journal entry has been skipped. Foot 
the journal to be sure that it proves, as an error 
in footing may be made in combination with an 
error in setting down a figure on the same page 
that would make it seem to prove when it doesn’t. 
Liven go back to the trial balance for the previous 
month and foot that to be certain that the difficulty 
-5 confined to the present month. Other methods 
may suggest themselves to the reader. By use of 
resourcefulness and care, any trial balance trouble 
can be located, and such trouble will arise for the 
Lest of bookkeepers, but certain it is that much 
ct it will be avoided by ordinary care in journaliz- 
ing, posting to the ledger and taking off the trial 
palance from same. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


A MAMMOTH HOUSE IN SCOTLAND 


One of the largest elevators in the United 
Kingdom was recently opened for service at Meadow- 
side Quay, Glasgow, Scotland. The building is 312 
feet long and 72 feet wide, and has storage room 
for 1,028,000 bushels of grain. The house is divided 
into two parts, the first composed of tanks for the 
storage of grain, and the other is comprised of 
floor space for sacked grain. 

In the bulk grain part there are 150 separate 
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can be stored to a depth of 5% feet. 
floor is used for sacking off the grain, ail of the 
bins and all of the storage floors discharging direct 
to this department. The sacked grain can be sent 
by shoots to the shipping floor, 124% feet below, 


The second 


which is traversed by three railroaa tracks through 
On each side of 


the whole length of the building. 


Wetaber 15, 1914. 


The grain in the bins can be turned to other bins 
at the rate of 100 tons per hour, an auxiliary ele- 
vator being available if the main elevator is in use 
receiving grain from vessels. Sacks of grain can 
be discharged at the rate of 500 per hour by means 
of band conveyors and patent shoots. 

Every convenience seems to be provided for the 


. - 
SACKING-OFF FLOOR OF MEADOWSIDE GRANARY, SHOWING HOPPER BOTTOMS OF BINS 


the elevator is a covered wagon shed from which 
24 wagons can be loaded at the same time. 

The construction of the elevator is fireproof 
throughout. It is faced on the outside with 9-inen 
brickwork. The inside of the floor storage portion 
is of cast-iron columns, rolled steel joists and con- 
crete floors, while the storage bins are of rein- 
forced concrete. The building is lighted and all the 
machinery is driven by electricity. 


There are two movable receiving elevators for 


GENERAL VIEW OF MEADOWSIDE GRANARY, GLASGOW, SCOTLAND 


bins, of which 38 are 102 feet in depth, while the 
rest are 84 feet. The capacity of the bins range 
from 20 to 275 tons. Some of the bins are pro- 
vided with anti-grading cones and others with 
patent distributors to prevent the grading of the 
grain as it is being delivered from the bins. 

The floor storage part of the building is 13 


stories high. On eleven of the floors buik grain 


bulk grain from vessels, with a capacity of 250 tons 
each per hour. Each elevator is provided with two 
4,000-pound automatic scales from which the grain 
is discharged onto the band conveyors, and from 
them it is carried by transverse conveyors to the 
main elevators inside the house. From the elevator 
head it is distributed by band conveyors to any 
part of the house. 


rapid and safe handling of grain in bulk or in 
sacks, and the trust which controls the Meadowside 
Granary can be congratulated on the problems 
which have been so well solved. 


TRADE-NAME RIGHTS 


BY J. L. ROSENBERGER. 

The Court of Civil Appeals of Texas says that 
the case of Hughes et al. vs. Howe Grain & Mer 
cantile Company [162 Southwestern Reporter, 1187] 
was brought by the latter corporation to enjoin the 
appellant or defendant Hughes and any other per- 
sons interested with him from engaging in busi- 
ness, at Howe, as the Howe Grain Company. 

The court concludes from the evidence that the 
plaintiff corporation had been in business for about 
25 years at Howe, under its corporate name of 
“Howe Grain & Mercantile Company’; that it was 
commonly known as the “Howe Grain Company”; 
that a considerable portion of its business was done 
under the name of Howe Grain Company, ete. 

While the plaintiff had not acquired such right 
to the words “Howe Grain Company” as to entitle 
it to hold such words as a trade-mark, yet the court 
does think, under the circumstances of the case, 
the adoption of such words as the name for the 
Lusiness established by the defendants in the town 
of Howe was, in effect, such a fraud on the plain- 
tiff and the public as warranted the jury in finding 
a verdict in favor of the plaintiff. The use of the 
words “Howe Grain Company” by the defendants 
as a name in which to conduct their business, and 
coupled with the acts and conduct of the defendant, 
was calculated to confuse and deceive persons of 


crdinary prudence, buying and trading with ordi-. 


nary care, to believe they were in fact dealing with 
the Howe Grain & Mercantile Company, when, in 
tact, they were dealing with the Howe Grain 
Company. 

The use of the name Howe Grain Company by 
tke defendants under the circumstances gave to 
them an unfair advantage in conducting their busi- 
ness, and in equity shou.s have been enjoined, be- 
cause, aS was intended, it was a fraud and deception 
upon the plaintiff and the public. 


All of the cargoes of grain shipped from Balti- 
more at the outbreak of the European war were 
paid for before October 1, with the exception of one 
cargo which was being adjudicated at that time. 


October 15, 1914. 
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Will Grain Supplant Cotton in the South? 


The Present Paralysis of the Cotton Market Due to the European War Leads to 
Some Interesting Conjectures Regarding the Future Policy 
of Southern Planters 


By G. D. CRAIN, JR. 


GOOD many grain men in the South and in 
A markets contiguous to it, and therefore vitally 
affected by conditions in that territory, have 
been wondering whether the present difficult situa- 
tion in the cotton-growing section presages any 
marked increase in the acreage that is to be put in 
corn and other grain crops, with the result of a 
lessened demand on the production of other sections. 
If the South does decide to raise more corn, and 
to abandon the idea that Cotton is King, and con- 
cludes that the most money can be raised by diversi- 
fying, then the grain men want to know it. If the 
Southern planter is going to devote a good part of 
his land to producing corn so that he will not have 
to buy any from his local dealer, and so that the 
local dealer will need less than he has been in the 
habit of ordering from the wholesale houses in the 
Ohio Valley and elsewhere, the latter should be giv- 
ing attention to the possibilities of the situation and 
preparing for the possible change. 

Yet, strange to say, those in the business for the 
longest time, who are most familiar with the South- 
ern temperament, and who are closest to the South- 
ern farmer, are least disturbed over any possible 
changes in the situation. They believe that Cotton, 
though perhaps toppling at present, will continue 
on his throne, and that corn, which has always been 
raised to some extent, will continue to figure merely 
as a side-issue, too unimportant to create more than 
a ripple, considering the demands of the South as a 
whole. 

As a matter of fact, a good deal of corn and oats 
and other grain have been produced in the South 
right along; but, as suggested, the proportion of 
the land turned over to this purpose is so small 
that it does not make any kind of comparison with 
cotton. Enough is put in, perhaps, to supply feed 
“cr the teams and meal for the hoecake that is one 
of the chief features of the menu of the Southern 
darkey; but statistics are quoted to show that, con- 
sidering the increase in the population, the produc- 
tion of grain is decreasing rather than increasing. 
This might be explained by the fact that the popula- 
tion in the urban centers is growing, making the 
demand for feed so large that the diminishing re- 
cuirements of the cotton plantations are more than 
offset. At all events, the consumption is at present 
so considerable that the business of bringing grain 
into the South from other sections has been growing 
steadily. 

One of the big factors in the situation, that is 
pointed to by those who believe that conditions will 
remain in statw quo, is the prevailing mode under 
which farming is carried on in the South. Tenants 
farm most of the land, and the landlord rents it on 
shares. Cotton is a staple, and while various fea- 
tures have cropped up from time to time to make 
the seat of the cotton-grower an uncomfortable one, 
it has, as a rule, produced well, and the price of cot- 
ton has been rising steadily. It is therefore easy to 
believe that the owner of the land will not favor ex- 
perimenting with some other crop, but will continue 
to require his tenant farmers to put their land in 
cotton, figuring that a bird in the hand, even though 
it may be a rather attentuated and poorly feathered 
fowl, is worth two in the bush. 

Most or many of the tenants are negroes, whose 
possession of a mule and a plow are almost their 
sole qualifications and equipment for growing cotton. 
As one big Southern railway official recently said, 
“The Southern darkey likes the sort of a job which 
consists of plowing a row from one end of the field 
to the other, turning round and coming back. Any- 
thing much more complicated puts too great a strain 
upon his intellect. Trying to teach him how to raise 
corn and oats and alfalfa and produce of various 
kinds is regarded by this man and others familiar 


with the type as an impossivle task, and one not to 
he attempted by those who know the characteristics 
of the negro farm-hand.” If these opinions are to 
be taken at their face value—and they are typical 
of the attitude of Southerners—then here is in itself 
an almost insuperable obstacle to changing the situa- 
tion as to the kind of crops to be raised. 

Besides, the South has been prospering right 
along, and has been making great strides industri- 
ally and commercially. All of this progress has been 
built on the production of cotton, and the ability of 
the South to produce a staple for which the whole 
world is clamoring has been regarded as a natural 
monopoly worth even more than the ability of the 
North and West to produce corn and wheat. With 
cotton, the basis of one of the greatest industries, in 
practically universal demand, there seemed, under 
normal conditions, to be no limiting the possibilities 
of the South; and it is as a cotton-growing section 
that the South has been coming so rapidly to the 
front. 

The present situation, which is unique, unpar- 
a'leled and unlikely to happen again for half a cen- 
tury, has of course created a condition that is diffi- 
cult to handle. It has taken away a big market for 
cotton; but it has not destroyed the intrinsic value 
of the material, nor removed the potential demand 
for cotton goods, which must be supplied from some 
source, some time, somehow. Therefore it would 
seem that even a cataclysm like this, which has de- 
stroyed part of the market, temporarily, should not 
be regarded as having cut off the ability of the 
South to market her rich cotton crop for all time; 
and the logical plan seems to be to make the best 
of the situation as it is, knowing that normal condi- 
tions will return sooner or later, and that when they 
do, the South’s activities, partially interrupted by 
the present troubles, will be resumed on a greater 
scale and in greater volume. 

Cotton manufacturers all over the country have 
been telling the textile trade for years, “The day of 
cheap cotton has gone; prepare yourself to do busi- 
ness on a higher basis of value.” What did this 
mean—except that the Southern cotton-grower had 
reached an era when demand was outrunning sup- 
ply, and when he could put a price on his goods that 
would enable him to grow his product at a profit 
satisfactory to himself and those dependent upon 
him? Cotton is not selling today at 1913 prices; but 
once the war is over and commercial channels 
opened again, there is no reason to suppose that 
prices will not again ascend to the levels to which 
the entire trade, manufacturing and distributing, 
and the general public had become accustomed. 

The South has been making money out of cotton. 
and while it might do well at corn or improve cer- 
tain aspects of the situation by raising other grains, 
it must continue to build its prosperity by growing 
the one thing that can be produced nowhere else in 
the country. Cotton is its specialty; and one can 
always succeed better at a specialty than by attempt- 
ing to rival some other specialist at his line. It 
might be true that the plan of raising enough corn 
to feed the farmer’s family and cattle would be good 
business; but certainly trying to grow enough to 
market, and reducing the cotton acreage, would in- 
volve risks and dangers which few Southerners are 
prepared to take care of. 

- The real Southern problem seems to be not so 
much one of finding some other crop to take the 
place of cotton, or to be grown alongside of cotton, 
as it is improving the financing, manufacturing and 
marketing of cotton. The fact that the banks, under 
the recently enacted Aldrich-Vreeland Law, were en- 
abled to use cotton as a basis for issuing emergency 
currency only by the aid of special legislation, 
showed that the financial side of the business had 
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never been properly worked out. Continued study 
of the bonded warehouse proposition and various 
other means of helping the grower out of the tight 
places which he is sure to encounter occasionally 
will be of assistance, and will make the next trouble, 
whenever it comes, easier of solution. 

The South and the country at large need more 
textile mills to use up the cotton crop. There is no 
reason why it should be sold to Europe, if we are to 
buy back Europe’s cotton goods—at a profit to the 
manufacturers. On the other hand, having almost 
a monopoly of the material, why should not Ameri- 
can mills make an effort to capture the world’s mar- 
kets for cotton goods, so as to use up most if not 
all of the South’s production of cotton? Such a de- 
velopment would make a better and more substan- 
tial cotton market, and would make it necessary for 
international commerce to be entirely cut off before 
the cotton trade would be seriously demoralized. 

The South is already helping itself by calling on 
Southern buyers to discriminate in favor of cotton 
products, grain sacks, for instance. Grain dealers 
shipping into Southern territory can both help their 
own cause and pay a neat compliment to the cotton 
grower by shipping in cotton sacks, instead of bur- 
lap. Many of them are doing so; and more will be 
added to the lists in the immediate future. 

Looked at from every standpoint, growing cotton 
seems to be the natural sphere of the South. There 
is every reason why this should be so, and why the 
South should continue to specialize in this, and leave 
the work of growing grain to the farmers of other 
sections, so that established businesses in the grain 
trade may be continued along their present lines. 
The arguments which seem to indicate that the 
South will hardly grow enough more grain to dis- 
turb conditions, at least in the near future, may be 
briefly summarized as follows: 

Even worse conditions heretofore, both as to grow- 
ing and marketing, have not resulted in changing 
ihe agricultural situation. 

The South’s land and the South’s labor are suited 
and adapted to cotton, and might not be to other 
crops. 

The South has been making money growing cot- 
ton; why give up a profitable occupation for one 
which may not be so profitable? 

It is possible that, from a theoretical standpoint, 
diversifying crops would help the South. But, as a 
condition and not a theory, cotton will continue to 
be king. 


NEW ARBITRATION AWARDS 


The Arbitration Committee of the National Asso- 
ciation during the past month has handed down two 
decisions which contain some features of decided 
interest. In the first case it appears that the Flan- 
ley Grain Company of Sioux City, Iowa, sold two 
cars of No. 3 corn to the Crescent Mill & Elevator 
Company, Denver, Colo., Denver terms, to be shipped 
by June 10. 

One of the cars arrived at Denver and was in- 
spected on June 7, grading no grade. The car was 
refused, notice being given to the Flanley Company 
to that effect on June 10, and the contract was can- 
celed. The car was sold by a broker for three cents 
below the contract price and the Flanley Company 
put in a claim for the difference, $79.60, against the 
Crescent Company, holding that by their delay in 
notifying them they were prevented from supplying 
another car on the contract. 

The arbitrators held that the plaintiffs did not in- 
troduce any evidence that would show delay or care- 
lessness on the vart of the defendants who claimed 
they did not know the condition of the car until 
June 10. The rest of the transaction was entirely in 
accord with Denver Board of Trade rules, so that 
the claim of the Flanley Grain Company was not 
allowed. 

The second case was on the claim of Rumsey 
Moore & Co. against S. F. Scattergood & Co. for $425 
and interest, representing the loss on four cars of 
corn applied by plaintiffs on a certain contract and 
refused by defendants. The disputed point in the 
case was: 

Did the seller, after billing and invoicing four 
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cars on one contract and discovering that they did 
not fulfill the terms of that contract, have the right 
to change the billing while cars were in transit and 
apply them on another contract on which they were 
shipped in time, even though the change in billing 
was not accomplished until after contract time had 
expired? The Committee ruled as follows: 

“The Committee believes that the fact of the bill- 
ing having been changed three days after contract 
time had expired did not change or violate in any 
way the terms of the contract of August 29th, also 
that the change in billing as already described in 
this document did not in any way jeopardize the 
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interests of the buyer and could not have caused 
him any loss. There is no rule of the Grain Deal- 
ers’ National Association or of any regular exchange 
of which this Committee has knowledge, covering 
the particular point in this case, but we pclieve it 
would be unfair to the seller in this case or any 
similar case to deny him the right or privilege as 
as change in billing such as was made. 

“Therefore, the Committee rules that S. F. Scatter- 
good & Co. pay to Rumsey, Moore & Co. the sum of 
$425.00 with interest at 6 per cent from October 1, 
1912, until the date this award is paid and that S. F. 
Scattergood & Co. pay the cost of this arbitration.” 


Our Duties as a Neutral Nation” 


The Exact Relationship of Belligerents and 


Neutrals—The Nation Not Responsible for 


the Commercial Transactions of Its Subjects—Right of Search of 
Vessels for Contraband 


BLIGATIONS of  Belligerents.—Since the 
middle of the nineteenth century the tendency 
has been to throw more of the burden of war 

upon the belligerents. This was recognized at the 
Second Hague Conference in 1907, as seen in the fol- 
lowing provisions of the convention concerning the 
rights and duties of neutral powers in naval war: 

Article I. Belligerents are bound to respect the sov- 
ereign rights of neutral powers, and to abstain, in neu- 
tral territory or neutral waters, from any act which 
would, if knowingly permitted by any power, constitute 
a violation of neutrality. 

Articie II. Any act of hostility, including capture 
and the exercise of the right of search, committed by 
belligerent warships in the territorial waters of a neu- 
tral power, constitutes a violation of neutrality and is 
strictly forbidden. 

Article III. When a ship has been captured in the 
territorial waters of a neutral power, this power must 
employ, if the prize is still within its jurisdiction, the 
means at its disposal to release the prize, with its 
officers and crew, and to intern the prize crew. 

If the prize is not in the jurisdiction of the neutral 
power, the captor government, on the demand of that 
power, must liberate the prize, with its officers’ and 
crew. 

Article IV. A prize court cannot be set up by a 
belligerent on neutral territory or on a vessel in neutral 
waters. 

Article V. Belligerents are forbidden to use neutral 
ports and waters as a base of naval operations against 
their adversaries, and in particular to erect wireless 
telegraph stations or any apparatus for the purpose of 
communicating with the belligerent forces on land or 
sea. 

The Hague Convention of 1907 respecting the 
rights and duties of neutral powers and persons in 
case of war on land provides that: 

Article I. The territory of neutral powers is inviol- 
able. 

Article II. Belligerents are forbidden to move troops 
or convoys of either munitions of war or supplies across 
the territory of a neutral power. 

Article III. Belligerents are likewise forbidden to: 

(a) Erect on the territory of a neutral power a wire- 
less telegraph station or other apparatus for the pur- 
pose of communicating with belligerent forces on land 
or sea; 

(b) Use any installation of this kind established by 
them before the war on the territory of a neutral 
power for purely military purposes, and which has not 
been opened for the service of public messages. 

Article IV. Corps of combatants cannot be formed 
nor recruiting agencies opened on the territory of a 
neutral power to assist the belligerents. 

Formerly some of these acts were sometimes al- 
lowed. Later the burden of prevention of such acts 
was thrown upon the neutral. The present tendency 
is to throw the obligation of refraining from such 
acts upon the belligerent. 

Neutral Duty of Abstention.—While the bellige- 
rent is under obligation to respect. the neutrality of 
states taking no part in the war, such states are 
under obligation to refrain from all acts which 
would involve participation. A state cannot be at 
peace, and at the same time be engaged in the war, 
or undertake acts in furtherance of the hostilities. 

(a) Formerly it was common, under treaty stipu- 
lations or other agreements, for a neutral to fur- 
nish troops or other military assistance to a 
belligerent. This practice has been disapproved by 
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late writers, and has been abandoned in practice 
and prohibited by the Hague Convention of 1907. 
(Hague Convention, 1907, Rights and Duties of 
Neutral Powers and Persons in Case of War on 
Land, Art. V, Appendix, p. 546.) 

Similarly neutral states have at the outbreak of 
war sold arms or war material from the public 
supply. Sale of ordnance stores was made by the 
United States in 1870 to persons who were said to 
be agents of the French government. A committee 
of the United States Senate held these sales to be 
lawful, saying: 

If they had been such agents, and if that fact had 
been known to our government, or if, instead of send- 
ing agents, Louis Napoleon or Frederick William had 
personally appeared at the War Department to pur- 
chase arms, it would have been lawful for us to sell to 
either of them, in pursuance of a _ national policy 
adopted by us prior to the commencement of hostili- 
ties. (7 Moore, 973.) 

Such a position is now generally opposed, and 
the Hague Convention of 1907 declares that: 

The supply, in any manner, directly, or indirectly, by 
a neutral power to a belligerent power, of war ships, 
ammunition, or war material of any kind whatever, is 
forbidden. (Rights and Duties of Neutral Powers in 
Naval War, art. VI, Appendix, p. 564.) 

This does not imply any obligation of the neutral 
to interfere with the ordinary traffic of its nationals 
in war supplies. 


(b) The former practice of: making or guaran- 
teeing loans by neutral states in aid of belligerents 
is now generally regarded as contrary to the prin- 
ciples of neutrality. The making of loans by private 
citizens is not prohibited. * * * #* 

By the Hague Convention of 1907 Respecting the 
Rights and Duties of Neutral Powers and Persons 
in Case of War on Land (article 18) it was declared 
ihat “supplies furnished or loans made to one of the 
belligerents, provided that the person who furnishes 
the supplies or who makes the loans lives neither 
in the territory of the other party nor in the ter- 
ritory occupied by him, and that the supplies do not 
come from these territories,” should not be con- 
sidered acts which would deprive the neutral person 
of the right to be treated as a neutral. 

Neutral Duty of Prevention.—The degree of care 
which a neutral should use to prevent acts which 
would be in violation of neutrality cannot always 
be determined. The interpretation of the term 
“due diligence” has given rise to much difference 
of opinion. (7 Moore, pp. 1053-1076. See, also, 1 
Moore, Int. Arbitrations, 572 et seq.; 4 Id., 4057 et 
seq.) The interpretation adopted in the award of 
the Geneva Convention of 1871 was that: 

The due diligence referred to in the first and third 
of the said rules ought to be exercised by neutral gov- 
ernments in exact proportion to the risks to which 
either of the belligerents may be exposed from a failure 
to fulfill the obligations of neutrality on their part. 

A neutral state is under obligation not to allow 
its territory to be violated and not to allow it to be 
used for belligerent purposes, as by the establishing 
of a wireless telegraph station or the use of one 
established by the belligerent before the war for 
military purposes. (Hague Convention, 1907, 
Rights and Duties of Neutral Powers and Persons 
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in Case of War on Land, Arts. I-III, Appendix, p. 
546.) 

“A neutral government is bound to employ the 
means at its disposal to prevent the fitting out or 
arming of any vessel within ‘.s jurisdiction which 
it has reason to believe is intended to cruise, or 
engage in hostile operations, against a power with 
which that government is at peace. It is also 
bound to display the same vigilance to prevent the 
departure from its jurisdiction of any vessel in- 
tended to cruise, or engage in hostile operations, 
which had been adapted entirely or partly within 
the said jurisdiction for use in war.” In general, a 
neutral state is bound to exercise due care, “such 
surveillance as the means at its disposal allow,’ to 
prevent the violation of its neutrality, and the use 
of such means of prevention cannot be considered 
an unfriendly act. Se 

There have been many claims made as to what 
acts a neutral was bound to prevent. Before the 
nineteenth century, the neutral state had not many 
rights, and it had not many duties. Belligerents 
made captures in neutral waters during the wars at 
the end of the eighteenth century. In 1814, during 
the war between the United States. and Great 
Britain, the American privateer General Armstrong 
was, after resistance, captured by the British in the 
Portuguese harbor of Fayal. The United States 
made claims against Portugal. At length, in 1852, 
Louis Napoleon, as arbitrator, decided that, although 
the attack by the British constituted violation of 
neutrality, the American vessel should not have re- 
sisted, but should have demanded Portuguese pro- 
tection. (2 Moore, Int. Arbitrations, 1071.) - 

The attacks by one belligerent upon the vessels of 
the other in Korean and Chinese harbors during the 
Russo-Japanese war have given rise to much dis- 
cussion. Korea, like Manchuria, is generally re- 
garded as having been through exceptional circum- 
stances within the area of hostilities, though 
neither, strictly speaking, was under sovereignty of 
the belligerent at the time of the war. The cap- 
ture of the Russian destroyer Ryeshitelni by Japan- 
ese destroyers in the Chinese harbor of Chifu is not 
on the same basis. Japan had agreed to respect the 
neutrality of China. The accounts of the case vary; 
but the general opinion seems to be that the ac- 
tion of the Japanese was in excess of proper 
belligerent rights, and that it constituted a viola- 
tion of neutrality. 

In 1862 the Alabama, which had been fitted out 
in England, left Liverpool, ready to receive warlike 
equipment, but not equipped. The Alabama re- 
ceived her equipment and crew for the most part 
outside of British jurisdiction. The case of the 
Florida, Georgia, and Shenandoah was similar. The 
spoliations upon commerce led the United States 
to claim that, in permitting these vessels to fit out 
in and depart from British jurisdiction, Great Brit- 
ain had been remiss in the performance of neutral 
duties. The claims were at length under the Treaty 
of Washington submitted to an arbitration tribunal, 
which met at Geneva, December 15, 1871. The tri- 
bunal awarded to the United States $15,500,000. It 
was held that Great Britain had not displayed “due 
diligence” in preventing the fitting out of these 
vessels, and that ‘due diligence’ would be in “exact 
proportion to the risks to which either of the 
belligerents may be exposed from failure to fulfill 
the obligations of neutrality on their part.” This 
interpretation has been regarded as putting a heavy 


burden upon neutrals, and it seems that “due dili-' 


gence” should be determined from conditions as ap- 
pearing to the neutral, rather than from risks to 
the belligerents, of which a neutral can scarcely be 
cognizant. 

There is a point where it may be difficult to dis- 
tinguish between a legitimate business transaction 
on the part of individuals and an undertaking which 
it is the duty of the neutral to prevent. The Hague 
Convention of 1907 holds the neutral under obliga- 
tion to use “the means at its disposal” to prevent 
violations of its neutrality by its own nationals or 
by belligerents, which seems a reasonable basis for 
estimating neutral liability and is comparable with 
the standards of liability under municipal law. 
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A neutral state is not bound to prevent the export 
of or commerce in arms or war material in the 
ordinary course of trade. 

A neutral is, however, under obligations to pre- 
vent within neutral jurisdiction the recruiting or 
enlistment of men for belligerent service, though it 
is not responsible in case where persons go separate- 
ly to enlist in the belligerent service. 

Formerly the passage of troops through belliger- 
ent territory was generally allowed. Later it was 
allowed under treaty stipulations. In 1815 the allied 
armies passed through the territory of Switzerland; 
but Switzerland was practically under duress, and 
the same government refused a similar permission 
in 1870 to certain Alsatians. In the Franco-German 
war of 1870, the German government endeavored to 
induce the Belgian government to permit the 
passage through Belgian territory of wounded 
Prussians and French. This was referred to the 
French government, who replied that it would con- 
sider such act as a violation of neutrality. The per- 
mission was refused, and the Belgian government 
disarmed, and detained as prisoners, all soldiers of 
either army that were driven into their territory. 
By the Hague Convention of 1907, the ‘“‘belligerents 
are forbidden to dispatch troops or convoys of either 
munitions of war or supplies across the territory of 
a neutral power,’ and the neutrals are called upon 
to prevent such action. 

In general, a neutral is under obligation ‘‘to em- 
ploy the means at its disposal” to prevent (a) the 
commission of hostilities within its jurisdiction; (b) 
the using of its territory as a base; (c) the fitting 
out of hostile expeditions within its jurisdiction; 
and (d) the equipping of vessels for such expedi- 
tions. 

Neutral Obligation of Toleration.—Because of the 
mere existence of war, which is itself regarded as 
legitimate, a neutral state is under obligation to 
tolerate certain acts by the states engaged in war 
which in time of peace would not be allowed. The 
belligerent claims the right to put his opponent be- 
yond the power of resistance, and in the prosecution 
of this end claims the right to prevent any action 
by neutrals which would hinder the attainment of 
his object, either by making it possible for his cp- 
ponent to resist longer or more effectively. Such 
acts of interference as the neutral tolerates are com- 
monly classed under the following heads: 

Visit and Search of Neutral Private Vessels.— 
(a) The form of interference which is most com- 
mon is that of visit and search of neutral private 
vessels on the high seas or within belligerent juris- 
diction. In time of peace a private vessel upon the 
high seas would be under the jurisdiction of the 
state whose flag it is entitled to carry. In time of 
war the belligerents may investigate, in order to 
learn what the relation of the vessel may be to the 
war. 

Contraband.—(b) Certain goods, which in time of 
peace are articles which a merchant vessel may 
carry freely, may from their usefulness in war be 
liable to seizure. 

Blockade.—(c) Ports open to commerce in time 
of peace may for military ends be closed in time of 
war. 

Unneutral Service—(d) Acts which are allowed 
in time of peace may become liable to penalty if 
performed in time of war. 

Exercise of Military Authority—(e) The exercise 
of military authority over neutral persons and prop- 
erty may be in the belligerent’s own territory, cr in 
the time of military occupation in the territory of 
his opponent, or it may be upon the high seas. 

Neutral Duty of Regulation.—Neutrality laws 
usually prescribe in detail the course of conduct 
which a neutral state proposes to require from those 
within its jurisdiction during war. These laws are 
municipal in character, but become obligatory in an 
international sense when made part of a _ public 
neutrality proclamation. Such laws are quite full, 
in the United States usually, called the “Neutrality 
Act”. (Rev. St. §§ 5281-5291 [U..S. Comp. St. 1901, 
pp. 3599-3602|) and in Great Britain usually called 
ihe “Foreign Enlistment Act’ (St. 33 & 34 Vict. ec. 
90). Such laws usually prohibit certain acts under 
penalty, to be inflicted by domestic authority, and 
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withdraw protection in case force is used by the 
belligerent to prevent certain actions. 

Neutrality proclamations generally contain the 
regulations which the neutral state proposes to en- 
force during war. Sometimes these regard both the 
relations of those subject to the jurisdiction of the 
neutral state and belligerents, who would ordinarily 
be granted exemption from its jurisdiction. These 
proclamations usually prescribe the conditions un 
der which vessels may enter, sojourn, coal, etc., 
within neutral jurisdiction, and regulate such other 
matters as the state may deem expedient. 

The Hague Convention of 1907 regards it as “de- 
sirable that the powers should issue detailed enact- 
ments to regulate the results of the attitude of neu- 
trality when adopted by them,” and consider that it 
is “for neutral powers an admitted duty to apply 
these rules impartially to the several belligerents.” 

Regulations as to Internment of Belligerent 
Troops.—In general the troops of a belligerent may 
not enter the land area of a neutral. 

Art. XI. A neutral power, which receives on its ter- 
ritory troops belonging to the belligerent armies, shall 
intern them, as far as possible, at a distance from the 
theater of war. 


It may keep them in camps, and even confine them 
in fortresses or in places set apart for this purpose. 
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It shall decide whether officers can be left at liberty 
on giving their parole not to leave tne neutral territory 
without permission.’’ 

Art. XIII. A neutral power which receives escaped 
prisoners of war shall leave them at liberty. If it allows 
them to remain in its territory, it may assign them a 
place of residence. 

The same rule applies to prisoners of war brought by 
troops taking refuge in the territory of a neutral power. 

Sick and wounded, brought into a neutral state, 
must not again take part in the war. A neutrai 
state may, however, allow the passage of hospital 
trains through its territory. 

Other Regulations——A neutral may make such 
further regulations of an impartial nature as may 
be deemed expedient. While a neutral power is not 
called upon to regulate the use of public or private 
telegraph, yet it may regulate such use in an im- 
partial manner. The Hague Convention of 1907 
provides that: 

The contracting powers shall communicate to each 
other in due course all laws, proclamations, and other 
enactments regulating in their respective countries the 
status of belligerent warships in their ports and wa- 
ters, by means of a communication addressed to the 
government of the Netherlands, and forwarded immedi- 
ately by that government to the other contracting 
powers. 


The Old Man and the Pessimist 


A Stricken Grain Trader Adopts Blue Glasses Permanently—He Tries to Pass Them on to 
the Old Man but Without Success—The Old Man Sees a Bright Future 
for the Country as a Result of the War 


By WAT PENN 


OHN OVERSALE sat in 
the lobby of the Coates 
House pouring out his 
tale of woe to anyone 
who would listen. John 
had come to the National 
Convention because it 
was a habit, but he was 
firmly convinced that it 
_\ wouldn’t do any good, 
ws that it was a waste of 
money, and that dealers 
would much better re- 
main at home and 
watch the crazy market 
than to come off at such 
a time on what was 
virtually a holiday. 

The truth of the mat- 
ter was that John had 

g a) il been badly bitten by the 
upturn of the market when war broke out, had coy- 
ered rather long and had been bitten again by the 
drop when exports were shut off. The bites had 
given him hydrophobia in his disposition and he 
didn’t care who knew it. 

The Old Man sat down beside him without know- 
ing who he was, and was rather pleased when John 
started the conversation. The Old Man liked to 
talk next to putting through a good trade, so he lent 
a willing ear to John’s opening remarks. John 
opened up the engagement by a fierce pessimistic 
rifle fire, threw forward his peevish Maxims and coy- 
ered the position with long range lugubrious how- 
:tzers. It seems that the war was going to cripple 
foreign credit for years to come; that many of our 
industries would be shut down through lack of sup- 
plies; that the whole world would be impoverished 
as a.result of the war and we would not have any 
foreign market; that our cotton and tobacco crops 
were largely wasted; the Panama Cand] wouldn't 
pay; and we’d all be taxed to make up the Govern- 
ment deficit. 

At first the Old Man was puzzled by the tirade, 
then he was indignant and finally amused. 

“We're in a pretty bad way, aren’t we?” he finally 
said, smiling at the pessimist. “Of course we're 
getting a good price for grain now, but that doesn’t 
make any difference. I suppose we’re up against 
hard times, as you say.” He grinned into the wreath 


of smoke he emitted, and then as the air cleared he 
nodded solemnly at John. ; 

“We'll be up against a car shortage, too, probably,” 
John replied. “So much grain is going to .export 
that all the cars are on long hauls and will prob- 
ably have to be sent back west empty, wasting weeks 
ef service.”’ 2 

“They tell me that the Western merchants are buy- 
ing pretty freely of staple lines and expecta good 
fall trade,’ the Old Man said, and then continued 
hastily as John showed signs of imminent explosion, 
“Of course they are not buying enough to fill all 
those grain empties. My, no.” 

“Look at the steel business,” John said gloomily. 
“Jt’s almost down and out.” 

“England and Germany are our chief rivals in the 
steel business,” the Old Man ventured. “If our works 
have been slowed up think what theirs must be. 
And we will be ready to absorb every order that 
comes while the others won't. It looks to me as if 
we ought to double our foreign market in nearly 
every line as a result of the war.” 

“Who’s going to pay for our goods?” John de- 
manded. “South America hasn’t any money to buy 
with.” 

“Tt doesn’t need money. Chile has nitrates that 
we can use in almost unlimited quantities; Bolivia 
can send tin up to three or four million dollars’ 
worth; coffee from Brazil up to $100,000,000; cocoa 
and spices, hard woods and dye stuffs from the 
tropics, and quinine from Peru. Our imports from 
Argentina last year were valued at $26,863,732. 
These will have to be materially increased but it can 
and will be done if we set about it.” 

“Yes, and everything that we import from there 
just cuts into our producers here at home.” 

“Well, what do you want?” the Old Man exclaimed. 
“Do you expect foreign countries to buy our goods 
if we won't buy anything of theirs in return? It is 
a little more complicated, but trading is trading 
today just as it was when our grandfathers ex- 
changed a basket of eggs and a sack of potatoes for 
a sack of flour. You have to reciprocate with our 
two and a half billion of exports just as the pioneer 
aid with his peck of beans. The principle is just 
the same. We give what we want to get rid of for 
what the other fellow wants to get rid of.” 

“And we'll probably get stung doing it,’ John re 
marked bitterly. 

“Not while our supply of Connecticut nutmegs 
holds out,” said the Old Man. 
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Missouri Association Completes Organization 


Successful Meeting Held at Moberly—Start with Membership of 200—T. A. Bryant 
Elected Secretary——First Annual Convention at St. Louis Next January 


BOUT 100 enthusiastic delegates attended the 
ax meeting and banquet of the Missouri State 

Grain Association at Moberly Mo., 
September 22. This was the final meeting for the 
purpose of uniting the northern grain men with 
those in the southern part of the state. At two 
previous meetings held at Sedalia, Mo., and Kansas 
City during the summer, part of the body of direct- 
ors were elected and temporary officers were named 
to hold office until the annual meeting to be held in 
St. Louis, January 17 to 19, when new officers will 
be elected. 

The business meeting was called to order by 
President J. O. Mann of Montrose at 2 p. m. in the 
roonis of the Commercial Club of Moberly. He out- 
lined the purpose of the organization of the grain 
dealers of the state and remarked that he was proud 
to be the first president of the Missouri Grain Deal- 
ers’ Association. President Mann then called on 
Secretary A. G. Sullivan of Nevada, Mo., to read 
the minutes of the Kansas City meeting and report 
on the changes of rules by the By-Laws Committee. 

President Mann called on T. A. Bryant, of St. 
Louis, Mo., to read the by-laws, which were adopted 
as read. At the suggestion of W. H. Hurley of Clin- 
ton, Mo., Secretary S. W. Strong, of the Illinois Grain 
Dealers’ Association, was called on to explain the 
purpose and duties of the various committees. Mr. 
Strong said in part: “I was very much pleased when 
I received an invitation to attend this meeting. I 
am always glad to meet and be among grain men; 
grain men are big men in business; in their com- 
munities. Everywhere I go I find grain men on 
the schcol boards, grain men on the bench and bar, 
and holding important town or state offices. It 
should not be difficult for such men to organize for 
the betterment of the trade. There is a great sat- 
isfaction in doing business under association rules. 
You not only reap large profits but you are able in 
an association to influence big things in the legis- 
lature. There are fifteen bills affecting Missouri 
grain dealers now before the United States Congress 
awaiting legislation. It is of great importance to 
know your Congressman.” 

Mr. Erich Picker, of St. Louis, spoke on the value 
of the association and the importance of getting 
a good start. Mr. Picker said that there are many 
grain dealers in the state who will join when the 
organization is thoroughly under way and on the 
road to success. They do not care to take a chance 
on the new association; being from Missouri they 
must be shown. 

C. M. Hopper, of Sumner, Mo., caused much ap- 
plause and laughter in telling about the way he had 
been treated in St. Louis in regard to the weighing 
of his hay. He said they beat him on every carload 
and would never get the chance to do so again. 

Other cpeakers of the afternoon were C., B. Talbot, 
Laclede, Mo.; J. L. Klingenberg, Concordia, Mo., 
and Vincent M. Jones, St. Louis. The following di- 
rectors were chosen to serve on the board with five 
ether directors previously chosen at Kansas City: 
J. A. Elliott, Lebanon; W. H. Hurley, Clinton; J. 
W. Eggers, Hermann; J. S. Klingenberg, Concordia; 
Jesse J. Culp, Warrensburg; C. B. Talbot, Laclede; 
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J. A. Gunnell, Gorin; Cecil Wayland, Carrolton: 
W. W. Pollock, Mexico, and J. L. Frederick, St. 
Joseph. 


Immediately after the adjournment, the Board of 
Directors went into executive session at the Mer- 
chants Hotel and elected T. A. Bryant of St. Louis 
secretary-treasurer for the ensuing year. The direc- 
tors then appointed the following committees: Arbi- 
tration Committee, J. D. Mecad, J. L. Messmore, J. 
B. Shaum; Auditing and Finance Committee, Erich 
Picker, C. Harter, C. H. Barnes; Legislative Com- 
mittee, Sam Hayes, H. H. Alley, F. M. Watters; 
Claims Committee, J. S. Baltzell, C. M. Hopper, 
Vincent Jones; Scale Committee, Mr. Tener, Tom 
Marshall, S. L. Rissler; Resolution Committee, E. S. 


Hart, Mr. Harriman and J. W. Moberly; Committee 
on Appeals, J. W. Helms, S. W. Barr, R. C. Frerking. 

Many applications were made for membership and 
at the close of the day there were 200 members en- 
colled. 


THE BANQUET 


About 75 members attended the banquet held at 
8 p. m. in the Merchants’ Hotel. President Mann 
was called away on important business and J. L. 
Frederick very ably acted as toastmaster. 

ADDRESS BY S. W. STRONG 

S. W. Strong of the Illinois Grain Dealers’ As- 
sociation, delivered a very interesting address which 
is printed here in full: 

Association, as defined by Webster, is the “Union of 
persons in a company or society for some particular 
purpose.” 

So grain dealers associate themselves into a society 
for mutual benefit, and for protection of their individual 
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interests, by the general action of the whole. State 
associations are limited by the boundaries of the state, 
and a national association embraces the interests of all 
the grain dealers in the nation. 

At the present time, there are associations of grain 
dealers in seven states—Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, 
Kansas, Oklahoma, and Texas—and tonight we are met 
here for the purpose of inaugurating the Missouri Grain 
Dealers’ Association. There is also the Grain Dealers’ 
National Association, with which at the present are 
affiliated five of the state associations; and it is to be 
hoped that very soon all the other state organizations 
will become members of the national or general so- 
ciety. 

The Reason for Association. 

Men have from the earliest times banded together for 
mutual protection and advantage. At the first the 
principal idea was the necessity of protection of life 
among waring tribes or families. Indeed, the family 
is the first beginning of organized society for mutual 
benefit; and as civilization proceeded, came the effort 
to join together persons in companies for general bene- 
fit of the individual, until today we have organized 
societies in all lines of business, both commercial and 
agricultural, as well as the professions and sciences. 
The fact that organized society has proceeded as a con- 
tinuity in the methods of association is the best evi- 
dence that there is mutual benefit secured in united 
work, and that work is exemplified particularly in or- 
ganized labor. 

General national organizations cover the whole coun- 
try, and combine the activities of the smaller societies 
in a complete whole, and thus bring together the im- 
mense power which results in the combined effort of a 
multitude of individuals; state organizations combine 
the effort of those in like lines of trade or business 
within state lines. 

Grain dealers’ associations are organized to espe- 
cially care for the interests of the grain dealer or 
shipper, who buys grain from the producer and for- 
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wards same to the terminal markets of the country, 
where another grain dealer, the commission merchant, 
collects the shipments of grain and forwards them 
again to the distributors in territory where there is not 
sufficient grain grown for the needs of the people; and 
the distributor for home consumption and the exporter 
for foreign buyers are those grain dealers who supply 
the consumer. 

In all these operations of buying from the producer 
the grain grown on the vast fields of this and other 
countries, until the grain prepared and ready for use is 
delivered to the ultimate consumer, there are a vast 
number of interested persons, all striving as one to do 
their full duty, honestly, earnestly, conscientiously, 
with a full realization of the many difficulties. to be 
encountered and overcome, and it is to these, and upon 
these who do rightly, that the full force of the work of 
organization falls. 

The basic principles of a grain dealers’ association 
should be justice, equity, and a square deal to all. Its 
objects, to simplify, unify, expedite, and safeguard the 
handling of grain. Any wrong done by an association 
or syndicate does not relieve the individual, but sins 
of two and two must be atoned for one by one, as 
Kipling writes. 

With progress as its motto, and vigilance for its 
watchword, initiative and educational, it cannot but 
render a practical service to its membership and to 
the people of the great state of Missouri, second to no 
other kindred organization. 

District Associations. 

To make a state association fully effective, there are 
district associations, sometimes called local associa- 
tions, which may comprise one or two counties or 
about that territory, where the dealers at stated times 
meet in district meetings to discuss ways and means 
whereby the greatest good may be accomplished for 
the largest number. These district meetings are the 
back bone, the sinew of the association. Here meet in 
fellowship men in the same lines of life work, for profit 
to be sure, but these very men who conduct the grain 
business of the country are those who support. the 
churches of every community in which they live, assist 
in making the laws of the land in the Assembly of the 
state, are honored members of every walk in life, lodge, 
club, school or city council, and to them the business in 
which they are engaged is a work of helpfulness to their 
fellows. They are those who earnestly strive for better- 
ments each and every year, by righteous, honorable, 
business methods. 

Men who thus meet their fellow business men, or 
sometimes at a dinner in close accord and friendly com- 
munion, exert an unestimated influence for good to the 
trade; and let me assure you, that it is the righteous 
honest dealer who is a member of his state association, 
and through him and by his efforts have all the desirable 
advances been made which, in the past fifty years, 
have developed in this American nation the greatest 
grain handling business on the face of the globe. 

This close association begets fraternity, brotherhood; 
and where these abide, deceit, chicanery and double 
dealing have no dwelling place. By their conferences 
unnecessary expenses are eliminated, better methods 
adopted, more efficient machinery installed and all those 
various advantages assured which come from a friendly 
co-operation among men of like business. 

Go back twenty years to the style of elevators or 
warehouses which were then in vogue, and compare 
them with the present day methods, and it will not be 
necessary to use time or words to convince any man 
of the advantages of a live active association of grain 
dealers. 

The Results of Assoclation Work. 

All the improvements adopted by the grain trade for 
the past fifty years are the result of associated effort of 
those in the business, and to them be never dying credit 
for their magnificent work. No commodity on earth of 
such vast magnitude is handed with such a small ex- 
pense, nor is there another business where a dealer's 
word, declaration, assertion is accounted so valid, bind- 
ing and sufficient. 

This has been accomplished only by years of patient, 
careful, considerate and painstaking effort. Witness 
the system or arbitration among dealers in grain. A 
difference arises, the rules of the association provide 
that a committee, which has been duly appointed, shall 
sit as arbiters. A statement, written or oral, is made 
by each party, the committee decides. That is all. 
There are no oaths, no bonds, no provision for enforce- 
ment. Honor is the rule and basis of the proceeding 
and in the trade this is the ruling method in all the 
transactions of the trade as well as in arbitration. 

Other advantages of association of grain dealers, are 
co-operation in crop reporting, giving to each membes 
an accurate statement of the condition and prospects of 
growing crops; caring for the weighing apparatus of all 
for the benefit of the producer, the dealer and the 
carrier; claims bureaus for the settlement of losses in 
transpertation; recommendations of changes in business 
Gealings which as time goes along are found advan- 
tageous, and which can only be done by mutual and 
general adoption. 

Another and the principal advantage is the bringing 
together of the producer, the shipper, the commission 
merchant, in a federation of interests, individual, gen- 
eral, resultant in fraternity, good fellowship, trust and 
helpfulness. 
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F. H. Demaree, agronomist of the Crop Improve- 
ment Committee of the Council of Grain Exchanges, 
talked on a large yield of better grain, the import- 
ance of seed testing and the grain dealers’ relation 
to the farmer. Other speakers who addressed the 
gathering were W. H. Perrine, Chicago; Geo. Harsh, 
St. Louis; Erich Picker, St. Louis; G. L. Klingen- 
berg, Concordia; John Dower, Superintendent of 
the Weighing Department, the St. Louis Merchants 
Exchange, and T. A. Bryant, the new secretary of 
the Missouri Grain Dealers’ Association. 


CONVENTION FLASHES 


Hay took up a good part of the afternoon session 
and then there was more hay at the banquet. 


The St. Louis aggregation came over in two spe- 
cial sleeping coaches and arrived at the hotel in 
time for breakfast. Some say they slept well. 


The annual convention January 17 to 19 should 
have an attendance of 200 or more. The St. Louis 
fellows will see to it that all present have a jolly 
time. 


The quartette from St. Louis, led by Geo. Harsh, 
made quite a hit. Old-time melodies and all the 
latest rags were rendered during the hour before 
the banquet. 


W. H. Perrine of W. H. Perrine & Co., R. J. 
Sullivan, of Logan & Bryan, and F. H. Demaree 
of the Crop Improvement Committee came down 
from Chicago. 


Many found Moberly to be a pretty good little 
burg and to have some pretty good fellows, too. 
One of the St. Louis grain men said “Even the 
Sheriff was a good buyer, by heck.” 


Wm. Pollock of Mexico, Mo., was among the dele- 
gates. Although 84 years old, Mr. Pollock is wide- 
awake and keeps them all on the jump around home. 
He has been connected with the milling and grain 
business seventy years. Seventy years is probably 
the record. 


ATTENDANCE 


Those who attended the meeting were: 

A. G. Sullivan, Nevada; W. H. Hurley, Clinton; F. W. 
Eggers, Hermann; J. S. Klingenberg, Concordia; Jesse 
Culp, Warrenburg; Ed. Hasenwinkle, of Graham & 
Martin Grain Company, St. Louis; T. A. Bryant, St. 
Louis; C. B. Talbot, Laclede; O. W. Herron, Hale; A. 
W. Woolridge, St. Louis; W. B. Christian, St. Louis; 
C. W. McCotter, Omaha; S. S. Mathall, St. Louis; A. J. 
Rogers, St. Louis; Erich Picker, St. Louis; H. F. 
Ketchum, St. Louis; R. J. Sullivan, Chicago; H. Hunter, 
St. Louis; John Dower, Supt. of Weighing, Merchants 
Exchange, St. Louis; Edward C. Seele, St. Louis; M. R. 
Carroll, St. Louis; S. W. Strong, Urbana, IIl.; Geo. 
Harsh, St. Louis; E. G. Grave, St. Louis; M. C. Bailey, 
St. Louis; E. F. Daly, St. Louis; G. N. McReynolds, St. 
Louis; C. M. Hopper, Sumner; Vincent M. Jones, St. 
Louis; J. B. Taylor, St. Louis; J. A. Elliott, Lebanon; 
J. E. Parrott, St. Louis; J. O. Ballard, St. Louis; W. 
H. Hurley, Clinton; P. W. Sillette, J. B. Shaum, Tarkio; 
J. L. Fredericks, St. Joseph; H. Hirstman, Alma; H. H. 
Allej, Mercer; S. J. Leach, Salisbury; R. W. Taylor, 
Des Moines, Iowa; W. E. Knapp, St. Louis; C. Way- 
land, Carrollton; C. E. Gorman, Wakanda; J. K. Quick, 
Dalton; W. E. Owen, Brunswick; J. W. Sharp, Bruns- 
wick; S. L. Rush, Pleasant Green; H. P. Seward, 
Hardin; Sedalia Milling Company, Sedalia; G. A. Turner, 
St. Louis; Wm. F. Hill, St. Louis; C. A. Johnson, Ft. 
Madison; W. H. Perrine, Chicago, Ill.; J. A. Gunnell, 
Gorin; J. C. Rurkt, St. Louis; C. S. Wright, St. Louis; 
Cc. H. Barnes, Glasgow; E. D. Emonston, Mexico; O. A. 
Talbot, Keokuk, Iowa; Chas. Budde, Higginsville; A. J. 
Herren, Hale; C. J. Guthrie, Moberly; C. F. Owen, Lees 
Summit; C. A. Morton, St. Louis; E. P. Crispin, De Witt; 
W. W. Pollock, Mexico; Wm. Pollack, Mexico; Geo. 
Emonston, Mexico; G. O. Mann, Montrose; B. F. Durbin, 
“American Grain Trade,’’ Chicago. 


Otto Ruben of Stockholm, Sweden, has asked, 
through the United States Government, to be put in 
tcuch with firms offering oats, and giving as refer- 
ences Goldman Sachs and the American consul of 
Stockholm, Sweden. The notice is asking for offers 
of 625,000 bushels. 

Six vessels loaded with barley have been detained 
at San Francisco fearing seizure by some hostile 
warships. There are quite a few sailing vessels now 
loading grain at San Francisco and Puget Sound 
ports that will not venture to sail while the Ger- 
man war vessels continue to scout up and down the 
Pacific Coast. 
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The Man With Bad Judgment 


Beasley Learns His Great Weakness after It Nearly Causes His Downfall—He Ap- 
plies a Remedy Which Works to Perfection 


By GUIDO D. JANES 


fore the horse. When the stockholders voted 

to put in an additional concrete storage bin, 
Beasley shook his head. But the shake was un- 
availing, and the bin was built. It proved to be a 
wise investment. 

This was only one of many things Beasley shook 
his head at until the stockholders got to shaking 
their heads too, shaking same in a doubtful and 
menacing manner at their manager as much as to 
say, “Get out.” But by a diplomatic stroke on the 


NY) ees BEASLEY always got the cart be- 


~~ 
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INFORMING THE CHILD 


part of Mrs. Beasley in the shape of a reception to 
which the Mrs. Stockholders were invited, the in- 
evitable was postponed. 

One day, though, Beasley went over to Min Run 
to close an oat deal with a party. During his ab- 
sence Mr. Letslip, the bookkeeper, cashed a bad 
check. The said bookkeeper shouldered the blame 
until the return of his employer. After which he 
thrust it upon that individual’s shoulder. 

“That is the last bit of alfalfa that breaks the 
camel’s back,” remarked Beasley when the check 
was handed to him. Don’t bother about handing 
in your resignation. I believe I will fire you on 
the spot. I will be a Samson and push the pillars 
of the temple down on both of us.” 

Just about that time the three-year-old son of 
Stockholder Smith walked on the railroad track 
quite near the elevator as the through fast freight 
appeared upon the scene. 

Beasley’s first impulse was to ’phone to the coro- 
ner or at least inform the bereaved parents, when 
by an inspiration he caught sight of his megaphone. 
Grabbing it up he poked the nozzle out of the win- 
dow and remarked in stentorian tones to “look out.” 

The simple remark prevented a law suit; also 
bloodshed. 

Stockholder Smith as a reward told him to per- 
manently keep his place, and at the next meeting 
had his salary raised 10 per cent. 

But in the meantime Beasley had his eyes open. 
He opened same the day of the prevented accident 
and put his wife next to the cause of the opening. 

“Darling,” he said, “my natural instincts inva- 
riably get me in bad. It has never failed to be so. 
Therefore they are my greatest assets. 

“Explain, precious. Explain.” 

“Well, when my said instincts tell me to do so 
and so, I will pursue an entirely opposite course and 
will invariably be right.” ; 

“Grand, excellent. A brilliant idea. Good. We 
are saved. We will not fill paupers’ graves.” 

So straightway Beasley put his excellent idea into 


effect, the idea that was born in the megaphone with 
ihe words “look out” instead of telephoning the 
coroner. And as a result he showed a 6 per cent 
net profit for the elevator the first month. And it 
was also very easy when a machinery salesman 
came by to pick out by instinct a mixer, and then 
to entirely switch around and purchase an attrition 
mill instead. 

Bookkeeper Letslip laughed up his sleeve at this 
apparent fool purchase, but when Beasley closed a 
contract for January delivery of twelve carloads of 
chicken feed, he no longer smiled up his sleeve. 
Instead he cried over his own shortsightedness. 

But at the end of three months when the elevator 
actually showed a net profit of 15 per cent an 
extra session of the stockholders was immediately 
called. They were undecided whether to present 
their manager with a silver mounted cane or spread 
on the minutes of the meetings resolutions com- 
mending Beasley. After a hot debate the majority 
won, and the minutes were elaborately spread. 

The following day a get-rich-quick-scheme gentle- 
man who had a direct-to-the-consumer-elevator up 
at the Junction came down to interview the suc- 
cessful manager. He had gotten wind of the praise 
expressed in the stockholders’ meeting and was 
awfully anxious to get someone to hold the bag 
while he skipped out with the cash. 

“Morning, Mr. Beasley,’ began the polished gen- 
ileman. “Here is a flattering offer I have to make 
to you. Our elevator up at the junction is in need 
of a good man. You know its size and scope. It is 
three times as large as this and your growing great- 
ress will have a chance to develop. Come with us 
and we will give you $5,000 a year.” 

Beasley’s natural impulse was good and strong 
for the acceptance of the great opportunity. But 
faithful to his new ideals and schemes he said “No.” 

The get-rich-quick man almost lost his hat in 
surprise. 

“Are you crazy, man?” ejaculated the fellow, re- 


TURNING IT DOWN 


gaining his presence of mind. “This is a chance of 
a lifetime.” : 

“Maybe it is, but I can’t desert my secret of suc- 
cess. I do the very opposite of what my instinct 
says. Catch on?” 

“No, I don’t, you fool. 
man as you.” 

Beasley felt quite a misgiving after the chap left, 
and he beat it for home to tell his wife. 

“Wait and see,’’ observed Mrs. Beasley after hear- 
ing the story. “It may be to your advantage after 
all. Don’t desert yourself in the midst of success.” 

Three days later the morning paper had a first 


Good day. I want no such 
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page story. The direct-to-the-consumer-elevator at 
the Junction was in bad. The new manager was 
holding the bag while the promoter had skipped off 

with $10,000. 
“T win,” cried Beasley. 
“Glad to hear it, dear.” 
bn nn a 


WHERE THE SUNFLOWERS BLOOM 


No state in the Union has undergone a more rad- 
ical change in public opinion in the last quarter 
century than Kansas. The hot prairie winds of 25 
years ago drove out as many settlers as the prolific 


“I win, wife.” 


THE PLANT OF THE PITTSBURG (KAN.) ELEVA- 
TOR COMPANY 


soil invited. This produced knockers a plenty. The 
climate has not changed, but men have learned how 
to deal with it until the present year is witnessing 
the greatest prospect of prosperity ever accorded a 
Western commonwealth. In fact, Kansas this year 
is an uncommonwealth. 

From Pittsburg, Kan., you can swing a cat into 
Missouri, if you’re a good swinger. You can also 
buy grain and seed there, at the new plant which 
has just been completed by the Pittsburg Elevator 
Company. 

The main building of the elevator and cleaning 
house is about 60 feet square. In addition, the plant 
comprises a mill where’ corn meal, whole wheat and 
self rising flour and oats are milled, a complete seed 
house, warehouse and office building. The plant is 
equipped with both steam and electric power. The 
elevator proper has a capacity of about 20,000 bush- 
els of grain, besides the warehouse storage for seeds 
and-grain. The building is reinforced concrete up 
to the second floor above which it is of wood, cov- 
ered on the outside with steel. The height to the 
cupola is 80 feet. The capacity of the handling 
machinery is about 1,000 bushels per hour, and the 
tracks which serve the plani from the Frisco, Santa 
Fe, Missouri Pacific and Kansas City Southern Rail- 
roads give exceptional facilities for in and out ship- 
ments. 

The equipment of the elevator and mill is very 
complete. There is a Eureka Corn Cleaner and Sep- 
arator, a Bureka Ball Bearing Oat Clipper and a 
corn scourer of the same make, two Cyclone Dust 
Collectors, one Clipper Cleaner, one Beall Double 
Aspirator, a Hastings Safety Manlift, one Philip 
Smith Corn Sheller and a Smith Drag Feed, one 
1,000-bushel Richardson Loading Scale and three 3- 
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bushel Automatic Sacking Scales, seven stands of 
elevators, one 4-section meal sifter, four Gauntt Feed 
Mixers, a Weller Improved Power Shovel, one Smith 
Overhead Dump, one 5x6 1,500-pound hoist, one Ger- 
ber’s Distribution Spout and one each of Weller’s 
Distributing, Loading and Flexible Spouts, one Attri- 
tion Mill for oats, one pair 4-roller 9x18 Great West- 
ern Mill, two 9x18 Allis 4-roller Mills and three mo- 
tors of 35, 25 and 10 horsepower respectively. Wel- 
ler’s Friction Clutches are used throughout. Even 


before the scaffolding shown at the left of the pic- 
ture was knocked down, the elevator was operating 
at nearly full capacity. 

In its new and completed state the Pittsburg Ele- 
vator is ready to handle about any kind of a propo- 
sition in grain and seeds, and bids fair to reflect in 
generous measure the prosperity of the state. 
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TO DRAFT ILLINOIS SHIPPING RULES 


Nearly two hundred shippers of grain, coal and 
other commodities appeared before the Illinois Pub- 
lic Utilities Commission on October 12 to discuss 
in conference the railroad switching charges. A 
committee of ten representatives, five named by the 
railroads and five by the shippers, was appointed to 
draft new rules to replace Rule 23, repealed by the 
Illinois Railroad and Warehouse Commission on 
July 10, 1913. The report of this committee will 
be submitted to a representative of the Commission. 
S. W. Strong, secretary of the Illinois Grain Deal- 
ers’ Association represents the grain trade on this 
committee, and the four other shippers associated 
with him are men well versed in their respective 
lines. , 


E. J. SMILEY 


HE Kansas system certainly produces results, 
T there is no doubt of that. E. J. Smiley, sec- 
retary of the Kansas Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, is a graduate of that system and has in fact 
improved upon it somewhat. At any rate the fame 
of Smiley has spread far beyond the confines of his 


» Toll 
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own state, and the very name itself is synonymous 
with achievement. 

The average Kansas child is well drilled in the 
rudiments of Kansasography and E. J. Smiley was 
no exception. He soon learned the crop figures for 
the past ten years and the forecasts for the next ten 
years and then started out on original lines. It is 
said that at the early age of 16 years he wrote his 
first speech against compulsory grain inspection in 
a free state. And he’s been at it ever since. 

He has the ability to start things and carry them 
through to successful conclusions, which is one rea- 
son why the Kansas association has made such phe- 
nomenal progress under his guidance. As the 
“American Grain Trade’ goes to press, Mr. Smiley 
is engaged in his latest “stunt’’—piloting a special 
train filled with visitors to the National Convention 
through Kansas, so they may see for themselves 
what a great state it is, 


GEORGE C. MARTIN, JR. 


NNUALLY there is produced in this country 
x not only grain crops of various proportions 
but also an overwhelming crop of after-dinner 
speakers. George C. Martin, Jr., of the Goffe & 
Carkener Company, St. Louis, belongs to the latter 
crop and has the additional advantage of knowing 


nearly all there is to know about the former. As an 
after-dinner speaker he is in a class by himself, so 
his friends say, and it is only a natural modesty 
which causes him to continually shirk meeting the 
toastmaster’s eye. 

His, true greatness may be realized when it is 
made known that he never begins by saying, “I did 
not expect to be called upon this evening,’”’ nor does 
he assure his fellow banqueters after speaking two 
solid hours that “my time is limited- and I must 
stick closely to the subject.” Neither does he preface 
a story with “I am reminded of a little tale.” All 
of which shows that he is original and clever. He 
even charms his fellow speakers, which is no small 
task. And finally, he never loses any friends, which 
is wonderful considering how many friends he has, 
and there are comparatively few envious souls who 
assure him that “as an after-dinner speaker he is a 
splendid grain man.” 
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Grain Dealers’ National Convention 


The Eighteenth Annual Meeting Draws Big Crowd to Kansas City—Dr. Duvel Talks on the Application of the 
Federal,Corn Grades—The Bill of Lading and Interstate Commerce Commission Other Topics 
of Interest:—Reports of Officers and Committees Show Wonderful Progress 


Dealers’ National Association is of the past. 
In many ways the meeting will be considered 
as a landmark in the history of the Association. 
Never hefore has the separation of the old and the 
new been so clearly marked. The old era of foun- 
dation building and organization, often interrupted 
by a very fight for life, has passed. In the future 
is only constructive work and progress, 
marked by, a broader horizon and a 
labor truly national in its scope. 


T> eighteenth annual convention of the Grain 


ing in like manner, and particularly has the finan- 
cial condition of the Association been put upon a 
firm foundation, so that we can look forward con- 
fidently to the future for the sinews of war with 
which the battle for preservation will have to be 
fought at Washington and throughout the country 
where the public mind has been influenced against 
the trade by many falsities or exaggerations. 


found something of personal and immediate in- 
terest. For that reason the actual attendance at 
the sessions was larger than ever before. 

Of course the great interest centered in the corn 
grades. Dr. Duvel, as usual, gave a talk of great 
value, which was followed by a discussion bring- 
iug out many practical and important phases of the 
actual administration of the grades. 

In addition to the grades, legislation, 
trade rules and the bill of lading re- 
ceived marked attention. As a whole, 


When it became a certainty that the 
Government would take in hand the 
promulgation of grain grades, it became 
more necessary that all sections of the 
eountry should be organized more 
closely and co-operate more extensively 
than they had in the past. The corn 
grades, being the first to be taken up, 
seemed to fix the division line naturally 
between the North and the South. Up 
to a comparatively short time ago the 
Southern grain dealers had evidenced 
but little interest in the affairs of the 
Association; the rules and _ practices 
governing their trade seemed to be so 
distinct and separate from those of the 
North that they felt they had but little 
interest in the National Association, 
made up largely of Northern and West- 
ern dealers. With the new. grades, 
however, change was apparent. It be- 
came necessary to interest the shippers 
and receivers of the South in the affairs 
of the National Association, as it was 
felt from the very first that only 
through this body would come the co- 
operative movement that would recon- 
cile the different: sections of the coun- 
try to the proposed grades. The two 
last conventions, one at Norfolk and 
the other at New Orleans, together 
with the fact that all interests of the 
Association were united in the person 


of President Jones, a man more par- 
ticularly identified with the Southern 
dealers, awakened an _ interest and 


created the unity that was necessary 
for the final step in the successful 
organization of the National Association. 

In many ways the work of the 
organization has been nearing the place 
at which we could look forward with 


from the standpoint of interest, effec- 
tiveness, enjoyment and instruction, the 
Kansas City convention was a marked 
success. The hospitality of the city and 
its hosts and hostesses fully bore up to 
the high standard of expectancy set by 
the addresses of welcome. And _ the 
social functions planned for the visit- 
ing ladies were greatly enjoyed. It is 
rarely that a more distinguished and 
attractive assemblage of ladies has been 
gathered together. Their presence con- 
tinually graced and lightened the corri- 
dors and meeting places. 


THE OPENING CEREMONIES 

The convention was called to order 
at 10 a. m., by President Jones. 

The President: Gentlemen, we will 
come to order and arise while we have 
the invocation by Rev. Burris A. Jen- 
kins of this city. 


Rey. Jenkins: Almighty God, our 
Heavenly Father, Creator and Pre- 
server of all mankind, God of our 


fathers, Known of old, we acknowledge 
Thee at the beginning of this, our ses- 
sion; we thank Thee that Thou hast 
been with us, and sent Thy blessings 
upon us as the dew upon the morning 
grass and as the showers that watér the 
earth. The cattle of a thousand hills 
are Thine; the standing grain, the 
shocks, the crowded elevators and 
bursting farms are Thy bounties which 
Thou hast given to this people. Make 
us unfathomably thankful for all Thy 
wonderful works to us. Help us to 
realize our responsibilities to the elder 
nations of the earth, to feed them in 
their times of distress, poverty, war 
and famine. Help us to undertake the 


eonfidence into the future. The Com- 

mittee on Legislation for several years 

has been doing quiet but successful 

work at Washington, work which for the most part 
was unappreciated, but which has been gradually 
accumulating in effectiveness until, during the past 
year as the report of the Committee will show, the 
National Association has finally convinced the grain 
trade of the whole country that its work in this 
field is of paramount importance—not only to the 
big Exchanges and the receivers, but to the ship- 
pers and even the producers of grain. Through the 
excellent work of this Committee and the argu- 
ments which have been made at the various hear- 


ings it has been shown that the interests of all of | 


these various elements of the trade are identical. 
For the first time in the history of the Association 
the united grain trade has come to realize that the 
Legislative Committee, expensive as its work has 
been, is an asset and not a liability of the Asso- 
ciation. 

The work of the other committees has been grow- 
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PRESIDENT LEE G. METCALF 
Illiopolis, II. 


President Jones can be sincerely congratulated 


for his accomplishments during his tenure of office. 
The officers and various committees, and the mem- 
bership at large, can share this approbation, for they 
have all had a share in the growth of the last two 
years. 

In turning over the gavel to his successor, Presi- 
dent Jones leaves a reputation for efficient service 
and the feeling of personal regard im the mind of 
every member of the Association with whom he 
has come into contact. He has made a record which 
will tax even the known efficiency of the newly 
elected president, Lee G. Metcalf, to equal. 

Contrary to the usual custom, the attendance has 
been quite up to expectations. Between seven and 
cight hundred delegates registered and the person- 
nel of the attendants seemed to be about equally 
divided between shippers and receivers. The pro- 
gram was so happily arranged that every dealer 


high mission which Thou hast en- 

trusted to our hands, and so to conduct 

our commerce with them as to promote 
the cause of peace, create confidence in their hearts 
concerning us as a sincere, honest and peace-loving 
people. Make wars to cease to the ends of the earth. 
Sustain the President of these United States when 
he shall come to mediate between the nations now 
so unhappily in conflict, and speed the day when 
be shall conclude the terms of peace and the nations 
shall turn once more to their industries, forsaking 
the sword and the cannon. Do Thou be with the 
men who deliberate in this assembly, the president 
and the delegates from all the different parts of 
our country; guide them, and, working through the 
means of commerce, advance Thy Kingdom 
amongst men. Thou who art just, give us grace at 
this time to make our common supplication unto 
Thee; fulfill Thou the desires and petitions of Thy 
servants as shall be most beneficial to us, granting 
us in this world knowledge of Thy truth and in 
the world to come life everlasting. Amen. 
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The President: twelve months ago 
you had turned over to you for your safe-keeping 
the key to the City of New Orleans, and from the 
looks of a great many of you when the convention 
closed I think that New Orleans had_ been pretty 
well taken of. After the New Orleans result 
on some of feel constrained to caution you 
about accepting everything that Kansas City may 
prepare and present to you during this meeting. 
Kansas City is not accustomed to being outdone by 
any place, and New Orleans has very much the 
same reputation. Thus my solicitude for you. Take 
my advice, and when you have the keys of Kansas 
City delivered to you, be cautious. It is my pleas- 
ure to introduce to you the Hon. Henry L. Jost, 
on behalf of the city, spoke at some length, as fol- 
lows: 


Gentlemen, 


care 
us, I 


KANSAS CITY WELCOME 


Mayor Henry L. Jost, in his address of welcome 
on behalf of the city, spoke at some length, in part, 
as follows: 


I am mighty glad to have you come here to our city 
t» hold this convention. I am not going to deliver the 
key of this city to you, for we haven’t got any. When 


strangers come from the outside here, we haven’t any 
lock on our gates. The hospitality of Kansas City 


people won’t tolerate it. 

I gather that you were sort of roughed-up at New 
Orleans a year ago, and I will challenge your attention 
to one of the big newspapers of this town, the Kansas 
City Star, and prove to you that we haven’t any police 
force at all; so you will not be interfered with. 

I don’t intend, in the brief time that I am on my 
feet here, to boast of the achievements of Kansas City 
people, but surely I may point to that which the rec- 
ord shows, namely, that a straggling settlement along 
the bluffs of the Missouri River here some fifty years 
ago has expanded into a leading metropolis of this na- 
tion, through whose gates pours the mighty commerce 
of the Southwest. A topography that seemed to in- 
terpose insuperable barriers to city building has been 
subdued into what you will find one of the most pic- 
turesque places in the country. Hills have keen cut 
down and gulleys filled, and industrial establishments 
erected everywhere. More than 2,500 acres of park 
lands, connected by 100 miles of wide ornamented 
boulevards, constitute a municipal luxury unparalleled 
in this country, and presents a picture of such natural 
beauty that people come from all parts of the world 
to look on it with wonder. We have 400 miles of paved 
streets that sustain the wheels of our traffic, which 
carry an enormous. tonnage daily, and equals from 
five to eight times the amount passing for a like period 
of time over the streets of Denver, Indianapolis, St. 
Paul and other cities of our population. 


That is another thing that you will read about in the 
Star. We have some bad streets here; that is, pave- 
ments are bad. I just want to say this to you in that 
connection. It is true that we have some bad streets, 
and you will perhaps find them. A pavement doesn’t 
last forever in this city. We have the business to wear 
them out, and we are mighty glad of it. We spend— 


and I may say in that connection that we have our 
work done as cheaply as anywhere in the country—we 
spend $3,000,000 annually to care for our streets, $2,- 
000,000 of which goes for brand new pavements and 
$1,000,000 for maintenance. The total income of this 
city from all sources, and from all classes and char- 


acter of taxation, amounts to $12,000,000 a year, one- 
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fourth of which goes for police protection, fire and 
health protection, the general performance of munici- 
pal duties; the remainder to the care of streets, the 
construction of buildings, and other permanent public 
improvements. We have a street railway system sec- 
ond to none in the United States, all criticisms to the 
contrary notwithstanding. You can ride 20 miles over 
our streets here for a five-cent fare for adults and half 
fare for children. We have recently settled our difficul- 
ties so that at the expiration of 20 years we will own 
the system without an additional cent of public burden 
upon us. 
A City of Progress. 

We have a waterworks system here which represents 
an investment of $15,000,000, and of which we are 
especially proud, furnishing water cheaply and in 
abundance to us at all times, and which is the reliance 


A. L. ERNST 
President Kansas City Board of Trade. 


of our sister cities in times of distress. It transforms 
this water that runs through here in the Missouri River 
into such a delightful and wholesome beverage that one 
of the political parties in this county asserts in its 
platform that its use ought to be compelled by law, 
even on hot days, even in preference to Lemp or An- 
heuser Busch. We have a splendid newspaper service 
here, I think—with some exceptions; but, taking it as a 
whole, it is pretty good. Our people are God-fearing 
and religiously tolerant. We accord equally as good 
service to the lowly and penitent lassie who kneels at 
the curb of the street with her tambourine, as to the 
stately dame who gracefully bows in the presence of the 
cross under the frescoed dome of St. Peter’s cathedral. 
We have a people here who are law-abiding. Less than 
one-half of the one per-cent offend the law. 
Considering the fact that we are here at a point which 
is kind of a clearing house for the drifting irresponsibles 
of the country, closely located to two penitentiaries of 


SOME OF THE DELEGATES 
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Missouri and Kansas, discharging convicts daily, this 
record is indeed remarkable. Our men are chivalrous; 
our women are divine. The armored knight of the olden 
days was never truer to his fair lady, no more gallant 
to all her sex, than is the chivalry of my town, which 
places womanhood at home and elsewhere above all 
jewels of this life. We have people here that are pro- 
gressive and enterprising. We are the first market in 
these United States for hay, yellow pine lumber and 
automobiles. That shows the aristocracy of our pop- 
ulation. We are the second best place as a primary 
grain market, as a live stock market and in meat pack- 
ing industries, and also with respect to the health of 
the city. We are the third city in the United States 
as a market for flour and poultry and eggs, cigars, and 
lumber of all kinds. We are the fourth city in the 
United States in respect to the volume of telegraphic 
business. We are the seventh postoffice in importance. 
We are the tenth city in the Union in factory outputs. 
We make more non-partisan political parties in this 
town than all the other places in the world put together. 


Prosperity and Charity Unite. 

And while you are looking at the wonders of Kansas 
City I would like to have you all look at the incubator 
of these non-partisan political movements, as you go 
down Grand avenue south and on the left-hand side at 
17th, and call upon the gentleman who conducts it, my 
ardent admirer, Col. William R. Nelson. (Applause.) 
We are the fifth city in bank clearings, even lately 
going ahead of our sister city, St. Louis. So that, if 
money talks, you are in the first city of the State of 
Missouri. Indeed the Government considered it neces- 
sary as a salvation of its new financial plan that one of 
the regional banks be established here. Other cities 
there are that boast of their charities and their public 
munificence; still others of their organized action to 
abate slums and other forms of human misery. We 
know not of any of these. Every once in a while some 
zealot will rise up, convinced that we ought to have all 
the insignia of a real city, and write and preach learned- 
ly of remedies for social ills, from which we suffer only 
in his own imagination. The principle of mutual assist- 
ance and co-operation runs like a _ thread of gold 
through our citizenship. Fire and storm and _ flood 
have swept over this town and crumbled the business 
and fortunes of many of our people, but the unscathed 
have always and without exception repaired the dam- 
age and ruin of their fellows, not as a charity, but as 
a duty. We have no appreciable part of our population 
living in settled conditions of hardship, nor in a perma- 
nent drift of poverty. Bread and meat and shelter we 
have a plenty, for anybody and everybody that is will- 
ing to give brain and muscle for it. 

This city has for the past decade directly interested 
itself in that human driftwood that tends to gather at 
big centers of population like this and become perplex- 
ing barnacles that sap large municipal energy; but the 


department of public welfare of this town and its 
municipal farm have solved in a practical way this 
problem that troubles other cities so dreadfully. We 


maintain no city prisons. Mark you, I don’t refer to 
the State organization. We maintain no city prisons, 
no free soup houses, no alms-dispensing agencies. We 
don’t distribute charity; we provide work. No one 
within our gates need go to bed at night supperless or 
without shelter over his head. The city will tempo- 
rarily provide him with these necessities, but he must 
pay the price in labor. Such as breach our ordinances 
and are committed to the farm—mark you, I say 
“farm’’—not prison—that ought to be a comfort to some 
of you gentlemen that know how to plow (laughter)— 
such as breach our ordinances and are committed there, 
are compelled to do useful tasks and learn occupations 
and trades, and when they have finally paid the full 
penalty of their disobedience, the city takes them out 
again in the world and holds them erect until they are 
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re-established in a new effort. We don’t claim that we 
recast this class of human kind. What we say is, we 
take it in and clean it, and send it out again in the 
world, with some marks or stains upon it still perhaps, 
but at least with a lesson of right living learned, and 
inspired with a new purpose. 

I have given you all this information with the de- 
liberate design and intent of showing you that this is 
a good place to live. I want you to see something of 
the things that we have done here and are doing, and 
3 want you to know in addition to all this that when 
you come here next time you are going to come into 
one of the biggest union stations outside of New York 
there is on this continent. I want you to know that 
you are in a city that has not only prospered com- 
mercially, but whose population is going to mount to 
such proportions in the next 20 years that all the eyes 
of the country when they look westward will be fast- 
ened upon this spot of peculiar thrift and prosperity. 
And so I am going to assume, as I know will be the 
fact, that as you look the town over you are going to 
discover enough in it of substantial elegance and beauty 
that it will charm you back to us another time. 

I am going to leave you now, because I have got to 
get out of town with this Lieutenant Governor, who 
happens to be my boss today, have to leave at noon and 
shape up our arrangements at this nefarious place of 
iniquity, the city hall, before I can get away. Now, 
I thank you. 


THE WELCOME FROM THE BOARD OF TRADE 


The President: Gentlemen, we are assembled 
here today at the invitation of the Kansas City 
Board of Trade, a large organization of large men, 
accustomed to large affairs. These are the men 
from whom we look for information at 9:30 every 
morning to determine whether or not the prices 
will be lower or higher for the day. These are the 
men who, in June and July, wire us that we have 
moderate crops in our section; Kansas will raise 
180,000,000 bushels of wheat, and other tributary 
territory a like amount; these are the men who 
will wire us from day to day that business has been 
fair; we have worked 5,000,000, or the next day, 
business is dull, we only sold 3,000,000 for export, 
but look forward hopefully for trade tomorrow. 
These gentlemen are the big men who have asked 
us here, and we know that, being just such men, 
we will be properly taken care of. I will intro- 
duce to you Mr. A. L. Ernst, president of the Kan- 
sas City Board of Trade, who will welcome you for 
that institution. 

Mr. Ernst spoke as follows: 


Judging from what Chairman Jones has said, I think 
he must have been connected with some terminal mar- 
ket before now. We like to feel that we are large 
enough to make the market and to send out reports 
that would influence the trade, either one way or the 
other, but I don’t know whether alone we could as- 
sume such ability. Looking upon this assembly I judge 
that the grain trade from all over this country is 
pretty well represented, and knowing that it is com- 
posed of men who are engaged in the most important 


. business in the world’s commerce, it gives me a thrill 


of pride to know that I am one of you. When I say 
that the handling of grain is the most important vo- 
cation in the world’s commerce, I believe I de not 
exaggerate in the slightest degree; for we are all 
aware of the fact that the products of grain enter 
daily into the necessities of mankind, and that on no 
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other article of food can man subsist as long and as 
cheaply as on bread alone. To be one of the number, 
therefore, engaged in the handling and distribution of 
this most important and necessary of all products, 
placing them economically within the reach of man- 
kind, we should not only feel that we are doing a 
great service in the world, but also engaging in a most 
honorable occupation. Honorable, because of the fact 
that the trade has kept itself unusually free from graft 
and combinations having a tendency to make prices, 
and therefore have created a medium or system through 
which the vast grain crops of this country are marketed 
with a very moderate cost to the producer and con- 
sumer. 

The usefulness of the Grain Dealers’ National Asso- 
ciation has been apparent from its inception. It rep- 
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resents the buyer and the seller alike in every section 
of the United States. It has brought about a better 
understanding, unified methods of trading, which has 
eliminated to a great extent the disputes and difficul- 
ties incident to grain transactions. During the pres- 
ent year, when the clamor for Federal legislation reg- 
ulatory of all classes of business has been so insist- 
ent, the grain trade came in for more than its share, 
most of which was introduced by a class of politicians, 
impractical and utterly uninformed on the _ subject. 
Much of this legislation would have been hurtful to 
the grain interests, and would have plunged the grain 
trade into a chaotic condition. But through the un- 
tiring efforts of the officers of this Association, and 
assistance rendered by the Council of Grain Exchanges 
and leading grain trade journals on educational lines, 
legislation inimical to the grain trade and the producers 
has thus far been forestalled. 
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Many bills, however, are pending in Congress at the 
present time which have a bearing of more or less 
importance on the grain trade, but I am reliably in- 
formed that the most of them are so utterly devoid of 
merit that nothing further is likely to be keard of 
them, with the exception of the emergency war tax 
measure which has already passed the House and 
which is being considered at this time in the Sen- 
ate. In view, therefore, of what has been accomplished 
through this Association for the grain trade and kin- 
dred interests, a vote of everlasting gratitude is its 
due, from producer, consumer and dealer alike. 

A few words with reference to our market and ad- 
vantages to all concerned seem pertinent at this time. 
Kansas City, as you know, is located in the greatest 
grain producing section of the United States, and 
within a radius of 300 miles I dare say more grain 
is produced than in any other section of a similar 
area. It may be interesting to you to know that more 
than 22 per cent of the wheat, corn and oats com- 
bined produced in the United States is grown within 
300 miles of Kansas City, which equals a production 
of more than 1,000,000,000 bushels annually. The trans- 
portation facilities furnished by the fourteen different 
trunk lines centering here and their many branches, 
placing us in proximity with the places of production, 
enabled us to establish here the leading primary win- 
ter wheat market of this country, and the fact that 
the facilities shows the advantages that we possess 
as a distributing market. 

During the present year the storage capacity has been 
increased materially, to more than 18,000,000 bushels, 
and as a result further expansion of the grain trade at 
Kansas City is clearly indicated by receipts of wheat 
alone amounting to more than 36,900,000 bushels since 
the beginning of the crop season, July 1, 1914. The 
advantages, therefore, offered in this market should be 
of sufficient inducement for the visiting grain dealers 
who are not already in touch with the situation to 
make the most of their opportunity. It is the desire 
of every member of our Board to meet you personally, 
and it will be their pleasure to make your stay in 
Kansas City enjoyable as well as profitable. Therefore, 
on behalf of the Board of Trade of Kansas City, I 
extend to you a very hearty welcome. 


GREETINGS FROM THE STATE OF MISSOURI 


The President: We have with us today a gen- 
tleman who represents the great state of Missouri 
and wili extend the greetings of that common- 
wealth. I take pleasure in introducing to you 
Lieutenant Governor William R. Painter. 

Lieutenant Governor Painter spoke as follows: 

I feet that you should consider yourselves very for- 
tunate to enjoy the hospitality of Kansas City, after 
listening to the addresses of the Mayor and the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade. The hospitality of Kansas 
City is evidently unbounded. It is told down in the 
country froni which I come that the sun hastens on 
its way to the meridian overhead that it may hesitate 
for a few moments over Kansas City to look upon her 
hospitality; and with her broad smile she drops down 
the western way and sinks peacefully into the Pacific, 
to sleep happily because she has passed over this great 
city. ven the moon itself, as it comes up at night, 
finds that Kansas City’s hospitality continues, not only 
through the day, but far into the night. 

I want to warn you gentlemen this morning that 
you are on very dangerous ground, because I think 
you are very much in the position of those who en- 
tered the gardens around the temple of Diana. At 
first they went in and met the merry maidens, the 
music and the lights, and they were constrained to 
leave; on their second visit, many stayed; but those who 
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made the third visit to that beautiful garden never 
left it. And I fear, my friends, that if you come back 
to Kansas City the third time, you will come to stay 
forever, and if you love your homes, you better make 
this your last visit to Kansas City. 

Missouri the Garden Spot, 

The President of this Association has well said that 
Missouri is neither northern or southern; Missouri is 
neither eastern nor western. But here within our bor- 
ders we have taken all men from all parts of the world, 
and have formed out of that a country of people who 
strive day by day to make Missouri the best place in 
all of God’s universe. No better people live anywhere 
under God’s footstool than in Missouri. I don’t like to 
brag about Missourians. It is unnecessary, because 
you will meet many of them here in Kansas City and 
will go home knowing just what it means to be a Mis- 
sourian. The only thing that the Missourian has that 
he wants to give to everybody else is his opinion of 
Missouri. (Laughter.) Gentlemen, we have a great 
state. We don’t excel, like some states, in any one 
particular thing, but when you add together the list of 
Missouri’s great resources, no state in the Union excels 
in the total Within 100 miles of the capital of this 
state is the center of farm production of all kinds 
within the United States—the center of corn produc- 
tion, the center of wheat production, the center of 
eats. And I might go on and name numerous things 
that center in Missouri. Why, gentlemen, there is one 
farm in Missouri that raises more corn than nine states 
in the Union. There are three counties in Missouri 
that raise more corn than nineteen states in the Union. 
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5 te 50 miles wide. Down in southeast Missouri we 
have a territory known as the sunken lands, some of 
the richest soil in the world. Lands that a few years 
ago might have been bought for from 50 cents to $2.50 
an acre, now selling from $150 to $250 an acre, on ac- 
count of the drainage system inaugurated in the state 
of Missouri to help the people down in that section of 
the state. There is no richer land known than in the 
Missouri and Mississippi River valleys. Going back 
from these valleys we have a beautiful upland, rolling 
prairie, where the soil is not so deep, but with the care- 
ful cultivation of the Missouri farmer it produces 
equally with the soil in the bottom land. Hence you 
can see at once that Missouri has a great, rich farming 
land. 
Missouri Farming Productive. 

Missouri has more farms than any other state in 
the Union; more farm homes than any other state in 
the Union. That may seem strange, for to the south 
of us we have what are called the Ozark Mountains, 
running all the way across the state of Missouri, and 
those lands are just now coming under cultivation, not 
to raise wheat and corn, but down there they have 
the finest biue glass, a climate with very little winter, 
and they are developing those lands into dairying; and 
just on the end of the dairy region are the greatest 
zinc: mines in the world, and on the other end of the 
dairy region the greatest lead mines in the world. 
Missouri produces more lead than any other state in 
the Union; it has more lead within her bosoms. Mis- 
souri is varied. We produce in the southern part cot- 
woman and child in 


ton enough to clothe every man, 
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And Missouri herseif as a whole 
all of South America. 

We are not such a great wheat producing state, be- 
cause for some reason we have never been able to 
make just as much money out of that as we have been 
able to make out of corn. But there has come into 
Missouri within the last few years, aided by the na- 
tional government and by the state government, what 
we call the farm advisory plan, being conducted now 
in many counties of this state, and we are trying to 
grow more wheat and more corn on fewer acres than 
we were before, and we are trying, gentlemen, to make 
Missouri a state of diversified farming, rather than to 
be known as the corn or wheat or any particular kind 
of state, because we believe that that is the solution 
of farm life. 

A Tribute to the Grade Trade. 

I am glad to welcome you gentlemen here this morn- 
ing, because I believe that your work is the greatest 
of any set of men within the United States. You gen- 
tlemen who gather together from all the corners of our 
great country these great food products and who de- 
liver them in turn to the consumer, I believe that it re- 
sults in the producer getting the highest price for his 
products, and I believe also—it may be strange—but I 
believe it results in the consumer getting these products 
at the lowest price that he could get them from any 
other point. I believe that, and I know it, because the 
individual farmer could not hunt up his market; the 
individual consumer could not find the individual pro- 
ducer, And you gentlemen gather at a small cost these 
things together, and then distribute them where they 
are most needed. So for that reason, if for no other, 1 
am glad to welcome you to Missouri. 

I am glad that you came to Missouri to get ac- 
quainted with our Missourians, because this is true 
gentlemen in trade, if you are acquainted with the 
men with whom you do business, it is much easier to 
do business, more satisfactory to do business. And 
when you come out to Missouri and pass over our great 
bottom lands—and, by the way, in passing I should say 
that there is no state in the Union hardly that has the 
fertile bottoms that Missouri has—going down the Mis- 
souri River, 5 to 20 miles wide, all the way to the 
Mississippi, going down the Mississippi, running from 


raises more corn than Missouri with all cotton goods that are needed. So 


some one has truly said that with the apple of the 
Ozarks, and the strawberry of southern Missouri, and 
the corn and the wheat and the oats in these great 
valleys and uplands, Missouri has really become an 
empire in herself. And so, gentlemen, we are proud 
indeed to have you come to Missouri. 

Another thing,—interesting, possibly, to you gentle- 
men who love to do business with these gentlemen in 
Missouri,—Missouri has a law providing for the inspec- 
tion and weighing of grain. We have a department in 
our State, with headquarters at Kansas City because 
that is the great market of our State, and with offices 
in St. Louis and St. Joseph, and when you buy a bushel 
of grain from a Missouri dealer, you know, gentlemen, 
that you will get exactly what you buy, and the weight 
is exactly what it ought to be. And I am proud of that 
fact, because there have been, you know, times in all 
States when this inspection was not as good as it ought 
to be, and when the weights were not as good as they 
ought to be, and produced some little dissatisfaction; 
and I say to you that you can satisfactorily deal with 
any grain dealer in the State of Missouri, and know 
that you are going to get just what you are buying, and 
just as many pounds as you buy. 

Progress by the State. 

I wish, gentlemen, that it were possible for you to 
take a little trip over Missouri. Kansas City, you know, 
has become the great primary market of this western 
country, the third grain market, I believe, in the United 
States, with a storage capacity possibly second in the 
United States. In all of Missouri, the total storage ca- 
pacity exceeds that, if you please, of any other State 
in the Union. And so you see we have many things to 
show you, if you would travel around just a little over 
Missouri. The Mayor has told you about the wonderful 
things that are doing here in Kansas City. I will tell 
you of the wonderful things they are doing all over the 
State of Missouri, not in the way of husbandry alone or 
in the way of drainage of land, but in the way of mak- 
ing good roads, that those crops may be moved cheaply 
to market. Missouri expended last year over $8,000,000 
in trying to make better roads for the farmers to get 
their grain to market, in order that the farmer might 
make a little bit more money out of the prices that he 
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received. You gentlemen don't get the benefit of that. 
The farmer gets the benefit of that, and I know you are 
glad of it. 

Missouri is doing all that she can for the farmer 
through our State Board of Agriculture, to encourage 
the farmer, and I want to say to you that I believe the 
day will soon come when any man will be proud to own 
a Missouri farm, when he will love to live on a Missouri 
farm, and when we can get people to follow that move- 
ment that is so much needed in this country, ‘‘back to 
the farm’’; when we can hold our boys on the farm. 
They take them away from us now. As soon as they 
grow up and reach mature age they want to get away, 
and they do get away, and hence our farms sometimes 
get larger instead of smaller. What we need in Mis- 
souri and we know what we need, and what we are try- 
ing to get, is to divide our farms up and make farming 
more intensified and more diversified. I think that is a 
movement that every grain dealer in the United States 
should get behind and push, because the day of the big 
farm is gone. We want little farms, with lots of people, 
and when we have that, then of course these great 
cities begin to grow up by leaps and bounds, and in- 
stead of taking young men away from us, possibly the 
day may come when they will send their young men 
back to us, to make the farms of Missouri better than 
they have been, and making living on the farm better 
than it has been. We try in this State, you know, to 
have a community interest on the farm. I lived on a 
farm once myself, and we used to go to bed at night 
just as soon as it got dark, and would get up in the 
morning just before it got daylight, and we would work 
hard all day. We didn’t get a chance to talk to any 
of our neighbors very often. And now, you know, down 
in my country, if you would go down there at night, 
say about seven o'clock or eight o’clock, after the dishes 
have all been put away, it is a scramble to get to the 
telephone, because there are sixteen ur eighteen neigh- 
bors on the telephone and all of them talking at once, 
and it makes a very, very pleasant evening. (Laugh- 
ter.) It is one of the good things that the telephone 
has done for the farmer. No use to try to get a message 
over the party lines. If you want to say anything, just 
talk it; they are all getting it. (Laughter.) And that 
really is something that is making the farm worth 
while. Then, as J] say, this community life that we are 
working on. 
high schools in every township in the State, appropri- 
ating money for that purpose, in order that there may 
be in each farming county in the State a central point 
that may be called a community, and the community 
have meetings mingling together and enjoying them- 
selves, and have some of the pleasures that the people 
of the city have. The schools in Missouri are now being 
looked after better than ever before. We are able to 
educate our boys out on the farm. Missouri spent, or 
will spend this year, over $18,000,000 in education, ex- 
clusive of the money spent for her State University and 
our normal schools. I speak more especially of the pri- 
mary schools that are out in the rural districts. 

The Beauty of the Ozarks. 

Gentlemen, I would talk to you all day if I were to 
tell you all about Missouri, but I want to tell you about 
one thing more before I close. Some one said that when 
God made Missouri, He made all this upper country, 
and He had a lot of rocks and things left, and He 
dumped them down in the Ozarks; but, gentlemen, God 
never does anything haphazardly, and down in the 
Ozarks Nature has been more lavish than in any other 
place that I know of in these United States. The 
mountains are not so tall, the caves are not so large, 
the rivers are not so wide, but everything is in har- 
mony and in conformity with the Master’s hand. 

Some of those who have gone down into that country 
and viewed the beautiful landscape have come forth and 
written books, and if you want to know all about that 
beautiful country, read that beautiful story, ‘““The Shep- 
herd of the Hills,’ and there you will find a description 
of the Ozarks in Missouri, beautiful beyond comparison. 
I know, because I have been there, that it is worth any 
man’s while to go down into that beautiful country, 
which people for so many years have said was worth- 
less, just to view the landscape. Read the book. It 
isn’t an advertisement, gentlemen, for the book, but it 
is beautiful, and so is the story. It is well worth your 
while, and you will know more about Missouri when 
you have read that book than I can tell you possibly in 
a day. But that isn’t all. Every part of Missouri is 
just like that. The people are just like these people 
that you meet here in Kansas City. Their hearts go 
out to those who come among them, and you are made 
to feel at home; and that is what we all try to do in 
Missouri,—to make you feel when you come among us 
that this is indeed for that moment your home. I 
thank you. 


THE RESPONSE TO WELCOMING ADDRESSES 


The President: Gentlemen, it is my pleasure to 
introduce to you next our Vice President, Mr. John 
L. Messmore, of St. Louis, who will respond in 
behalf of the grain trade to these addresses of 
welcome. 

Mr. Messmore spoke as follows: 

As I face so impressive an audience I feel I am 
somewhat in the same position as an old darkey who 


came into a prayer meeting late one night. As he 
walked down the aisle, the parson said: ‘“Rastus, I’se 
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suttinly glad to see yuh in de house ob God tonight. 
It’s been a long time since yuh wuz to a prayeh meetin’ 
befoh.” “Yes, parson,” said Rastus, “it suttinly has 
been a long time since I wuz to a prayeh meetin’, an’ I 
need a straightenin’ tonight. I’se come tonight to ask 
foh de prayehs of youse all, and I needs mighty bad, 
‘ease I’se got a job of buildin’ a fence ’round a hen 
house and a watermelon patch.” 

This generous and wholesome hospitality, so typical 
of the boundless and golden West, makes me long for 
the tongue of an angel that I might more eloquently ex- 
press the thoughts that arise in one’s mind on such an 
occasion as this. This convention serves the purpose 
of bringing out the fact that modern business is not 
piracy but a genuine form of public service. No man 
alone ever perfected anything, and the highest develop- 
ment comes from the help of others. We must all work 
together to discover imperfections, to increase system, 
and to inspire enthusiasm. We have an organization 
that will work on to attain its ideals, feeling alive to its 
responsibilities and capable of solving its own prob- 
lems. Would-be reformers and political demagogues 
have been doing their utmost to eliminate the grain men 
and the grain exchanges. In fact, they would eliminate 
everybody but themselves. But I want to say to you 
that the middle men and the grain exchanges are here 
to stay. They are as necessary to our economical com- 
mercial structure as is the consumer, the grower and 
the producer. 


Should the Grain Exchanges Close? 

A striking example of what would happen to the 
grain trade were the exchanges closed has lately been 
demonstrated in the cotton world by the closing of the 
cotton exchanges. And I hope this will be an object 
lesson to some of our well-meaning but misguided 
friends in Congress. This convention serves another 
purpose. We cannot estimate the value of the good- 
fellowship engendered here. There is nothing like com- 
ing in personal contact with your competitor, your cus- 
tomer, and your neighbor. 

It is a good thing for you gentlemen to get away 
from home occasionally, and especially for you married 
men, for man that is married to woman is of many 
days and full of trouble; in the morning he draws his 
salary; in the evening, behold! it is gone. It is a tale 
that is told; it vanisheth, and no one knows whither it 
goeth. In the midst of life, he is in debt, and the tax 
collector pursueth him wherever he goeth. He riseth 
up clothed in the chilly garments of the night and seek- 
eth the somnambulent paregoric wherewith to sooth his 
infant posterity. He goeth forth as a horse or ox and 
draweth the chariot of his offspring. His shekels are 
spent in the purchase of fine linen to cover the bosom 
of his family, while he himself is seen at the gates of 
the city with only one suspender. The members of the 
grain trade have been through such a strenuous time 
the last few months that I doubt whether some of us 
have enough left to buy even one suspender. 

The Mayor of Kansas City has told you some won- 
derful improvements that have taken place here, and I 
can vouch for some of them myself. Several years ago 
a friend of mine and I went in here to a restaurant—I 
was told a leading restaurant of Kansas City—and a 
waiter came sauntering up to us, and he says, “I’ve got 
calves’ brains and pigs’ feet.” ‘Well,’ says my friend, 
“never mind about mentioning your personal deformities. 
Have you got frog legs?’ “No. I might say that 
rheumatism is the reason I walk the way I do.’ Now, 
one of the most genial men I ever knew used to run a 
hotel in Kansas City. One day a dissatisfied guest went 
up to him and says, “Look here, landlord. Things about 
this house are getting something awful. Today I found 
a hair in the ice cream, hair in the honey, and hair in 
the apple sauce. ‘‘How do you account for it?” “Well, 
I can easily account for the hair in the ice cream; that 
probably came from shaving the ice. While the hair 
in the honey evidently came from the comb, but I don’t 
understand how that hair got in the apple sauce, be- 
cause I bought them apples myself, and every one of 
them were Baldwins.” 


Not long ago I happened to be in New York City, and 
a body of men were discussing various people, and one 
man says, “I’ll bet a cigar with any one that I can tell 
any state a man is from just by looking at him.” Soa 
wager was made, and a gentleman came walking along, 
and he says “That man is from Massachusetts.” So this 
gentleman approachéd the man and says, ‘Pardon me, 
but we have a little bet on what state you are from. 
May I ask you what is your native state?’ ‘Well,’ he 
says, “I am from Massachusetts.’ Pretty soon another 
man came along, and this gentleman says “That man 
is from Alabama.” And sure enough he was. Went 
on. down the line, and finally a tall, raw-boned fellow 
came in, and the man who was to call the turn says 
“That man is from Missouri.’ The man he bet with 
Says to him, “Pardon me, but we have just made a 
wager, this gentleman and I, and this gentleman here 
thinks you are from Missouri.’ “No,” he says, “I am 
not from Missouri, but I have been suffering from the 
malarial fever for three months is the reason I’m look- 
ing so damned ornery.” 

I am very glad to have this ‘opportunity to express 
on behalf of the President and the members of the 
Grain Dealers’ National Association our sincere thanks 
for this splendid welcome, and I feel sure that our brief 
stay in your beautiful city will be one of pleasure as 
well as instruction. Personally, I feel like the old dar- 
key who, when offering up a prayer, said, “Oh, Lord, 
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make us thankful for what we 
receiving.”’ 


receive, but keep us 


THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 

The President: Gentlemen, once a year it is 
your painful duty to sit and listen to the Presi- 
dent’s annual paper and a summary of the year’s 
work. I say it is a painful duty, because it is our 
duty to give you the information, for you are due 
il, and it is always more or less painful because 
statistics or summaries of a year’s operations are 
almost always tiresome. 

President Jones then read his address as follows: 

Should my report of the operation of our Association 
during the past year embrace in detail the work which 
has been done, it would merely be a repetition of our 
committees’ reports, which will be made you !ater on 
during this convention. I will, therefore, undertake 
to cover in a broader sense than the committees’ de- 
tail reports will give, touching upon what has been 
done and the possibilities for the future. 

Fewer Trade Disputes. 

In a general way, this has been a busy year, for the 
grain trade has had situations to meet that called for 
prompt, careful attention. In the capacity of arbi- 
trator we have had some few differences to settle, but 
it is an evident fact that disputes are growing rarer, 
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very much more satisfactory, businesslike way than 
ever in the past. Your Board of Directors have been 
kept in constant touch with our financial condition, and 
its management of the Association’s affairs during the 
past year enables me to report to you now that for 
the first time since the Buffalo convention we have 
gotten even with the world in a financial way. As you 
know, the first of each July in the past, when our an- 
nual dues became payable, it required most of these 
funds to pay back debts incurred for operation during 
the year previous. Our treasurer’s report, which will 
be read you later, is by far the most gratifying that 
you have ever received from the Association. We are 
in position to apply the yearly dues, which are payable 
in advance, to pay for the work conducted during the 
year to come. With our increased membership, our 
revenues are such as will cover the actual operation 
of the Association, except where we are called upon 
for unusual expenses beyond those contemplated in the 
regular operation of the Association. But it is still in- 
sufficient to enable us to conduct legislative work or 
to meet the expenses of any of our committees which 
might be called upon to travel for any purpose. 
Activity of Legislative Committee. 

Our greatest activity since the New Orleans Con- 
vention has been, of course, on the part of our Legis- 
lative Committee. It is unusual for any association 
or organization of a public character to be able to 
command the services of five business men, such as 
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for arbitration cases are growing fewer year by year, 
indicating that the grain trade is getting more con- 
versant with trade rules; and when differences do 
arise, amicable settlements are easily arrived at as a 
result of previous decisions. Practically every point 
of difference that can arise in a grain transaction has 
been decided in the past by our Arbitration Committee 
and these decisions are looked upon as grain laws. 

The influence of our Association is rapidly expand- 
ing. Our active membership having been increased 
within the last two years by a total of 291, we having 
secured 140 this year and 151 the year previous. A 
very gratifying growth. 

The New Secretary. 

Early in our fiscal year, it became necessary as a 
result of the resignation of former Secretary Courcier 
to largely change our office force, our assistant secre- 
tary having resigned along with Mr. Courcier. Ordi- 
narily, such a change would cause more or less con- 
fusion in view of the fact that none of the officers of 


the Association lived in Toledo, our headquarters, yet . 


we came through this little experience without any 
serious interruption, the Board of Directors having 
elected Mr. Charles Quinn as secretary with the ad- 
ditional force necessary to enable the work to go right 
along in its usual way. Mr. Quinn has proven a most 
capable man in his new capacity. Having been with 
the Association for several years as editor-in-chief of 
Who Is Who, he was sufficiently acquainted with 
the work to administer the office in a way that has 
proven most gratifying to your officers. This Asso- 
ciation will never be able to sufficiently thank Mr. J. 
W. McCord, chairman of our Executive Committee, 
for the able assistance he rendered us during this 
period. Being only a few hours’ ride from Toledo, he 
sacrificed many days of his valuable time in helping 
Secretary Quinn to readjust and reorganize the office. 
His office and bookkeeping system has unquestionably 
placed the Association in a better clerical position 
than we have ever had before. It was absolutely im- 
possible for me to spend any time in Toledo right at 
that period, and Mr. McCord’s sacrifices have cer- 
tainly placed us under everlasting obligations to him, 
for he is entitled to full credit for this reconstruction 
work, Without hesitation, I am able to say to you 
today that our head office is being conducted in a 


compose our Legislative Committee, and have them 
give the time and attention to this public work, such 
as our Committee has been called upon to perform. 
Never in my commercial life have I known greater 
sacrifices for the public good. Aside from their will- 
ingness to leave their homes and business, the able 
manner in which they have conducted their work will 
ever stand as a monument to these self-sacrificing 
men. While the chairman of that Committee will 
present to you his report, no report that he could make 
would ever give you an idea as to the amount of work 
performed by his Committee, for there are many trips, 
many conferences and much labor which the Commit- 
tee has had to perform that can never be enumerated, 
and yet this silent work has a direct bearing on your 
welfare. I don’t mean by this remark to indicate to 
your minds that the Legislative or any other Commit- 
tee of this Association has ever undertaken any work 
that was not perfectly open and above the suspicion 
of any wrongdoing, but the very nature of such con- 
ferences precludes the possibility of public announce- 
ment. 
Association Growing in Strength. 

Two years ago we appointed a Booster Committee, 
and that it has been active is proven by our list of 
new members. Whenever they train their guns on a 
prospect, it is time to surrender, as exemplified by a 
letter received a few days ago accompanying an ap- 
plication for membership with the request that the 
Boosters please be called off and the further suggestive 
remark that the bombardment of Liege could not be 
compared to a Booster siege. All honor to th2 Booster 
Committee—may it live long and prosper. 

After two years of official life with this Association, 
the thought has many times occurred to me as to just 
what would be its ultimate end and just what would 
be its accomplishments. Neither question have I ever 
been able to satisfactorily answer. The membership 
alone must decide. That its existence for the protec- 
tion of so large an interest as the grain business is 
necessary no one will deny. Its scope of influence will 
be limited to the means provided by the members, for 
just as in any line of business, money is required for 
its conduct. No man can stand still; he either recedes 
or progresses. The same is true of any Association. 
We have reached the point in our existence where I 
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If we were organized to es- 
and bring 


think we must expand. 
tablish trade rules, settle trade disputes 


harmonious co-operation among the trade, our work 
has been largely accomplished and if that is all we 
are to do, there is little room for progression. Look- 


ing at the Association purely from a business stand- 
point and as a business man, I recognize the fact that 
Wwe are not equipped to successfully protect the grain 
interests as they should be protected. The detail af- 
fairs of the Association are, of course, conducted by a 
paid force. The real work in the way of accomplish- 
ments must be conducted by committees of business 
men, and I don’t believe any very large question can 
ever be properly handled and successfully prosecuted 
as result of committee work, for the reason that too 
much time is required. 
The Advisory Committee. 

A few months ago I appointed an Advisory Commit- 
tee composed of the secretaries of all the affiliated as- 
sociations. The duty of this committee is to meet and 
consider questions affecting the grain trade an1 advise 
with the officers how they should be adjusted. The 
very first meeting of this committee resulted in rec- 
ommendations worthy of the most active efforts of our 
Association, but to accomplish the work would require 
the undivided attention of a high priced man which 
we were unable to employ. We can no longer dodge 
the fact that the vitals of the grain business are now 
closely identified with Government supervision in one 
form or another. The Interstate Commerce Commission 
must have an influence upon every connection that a 
railroad has with a shipper. The Agricultural De- 
partment must establish our grades. Congress must 
consider innumerable bills affecting our existence, and 
so on. It is my firm conviction that in order for this 
Association to meet conditions of this kind, that we 
should have a new department, presided over by a 
man competent to deal with all these questions; ap- 
pear before the Interstate Commerce Commission, not 
only in a defensive way when we are attacked, but vol- 
untarily when our interests demand protection. That 
officer would, of course, always have the benefit and 
counsel of whatever Committee of our Association had 
direct control of the question under consideration. 

The Great Questions Before the Trade. 

Two questions of great importance before the grain 
trade today are: The matter of railroads allowing 
payment for the coopering of cars in some markets and 
denying it in others; and a uniform system of adjust- 
ing freight claims for loss and damage. These two 
questions alone would employ an active, competent man 
for months to come. Another disturbing element which 
promises to become more active, is the question - of 
freight rates. This is one of the large national ques- 
tions of today. It is a disturbing facter and is far 
from settled. In the gradual adjustment, it is impor- 
tant that grain freight rates in a broad sense be care- 
fully considered. In many instances, our railroad com- 
panies are not earning sufficient revenues. This should 
not be so. Rates should be adjusted on the basis which 
will enable a well conducted railroad to pay dividends 
on the actual capital invested, but it is a well known 
fact that the grain crops of this country pay very much 
more revenue, proportionately, to the railroads than any 
other class or commodity hauled by them; in other 
words, out of the total gross revenue of all the rail- 
roads, grain is already paying too great a percentage, 
tonnage and hazard considered, and it would be far 
more equitable to reduce many grain rates and corre- 
spondingly advance the rates on other commodities. 
Such large questions as the three enumerated above 
must be handled by a competent mind trained to the 
business and, therefore, I conclude that, if this Asso- 
ciation ever fulfills the obligation to the grain trade 
which can reasonably be expected of it, a Transporta- 
tion Department in charge of a competent man is an 
essential feature. I pass these thoughts to our new 
Board of Directors for their careful consideration and 
for the members to decide whether or not revenue shall 
be provided for the accomplishment. 

More Funds Needed. 

During the past year, it became necessary for us to 
call upon the membership for funds to conduct certain 
extraordinary work and these funds were provided, but 
it should not be expected that your officers should 
ever have to be annoyed by appealing for funds during 
the year to conduct important work. 

I am well aware of the fact that a business summary 
of a year’s operation of an organization of this kind is 
more or less tiresome and I have only one more sub- 
ject to bring to your attention. 

The “Buy a Bale Movement.’ 

Several weeks ago, I submitted to the Chairman of 
our Executive Committee the question as to whether 
or not this Association should take any interest in the 
deplorable conditions existing in our Southern States, 
as result of the European conflict, relative to our cotton 
crop. His reply was that the ‘‘Buy a Bale Movement” 
was a most worthy cause and that this Association 
could not afford to ignore it and instructed me to pro- 
ceed with the movement. You have all read the Octo- 
ber 5 issue of ‘Who Is Who” and are acquainted with 
what we have done. Before making any appeal! to you 
or going into detail, I first want to give you a few facts 
which will probably astonish those of you who have 
never given the subject any serious thought. Many 
references have been made in the newspapers that the 
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European war, distressing as it might be, could only 
rebound to great benefit to this country in a com- 
mercial way. These statements seemed at first to be 
reasonable, but the facts are just the reverse. This 
war cannot last six months without serious interference 
with our commercial life and serious losses to us in 
revenue. Every item exported and imported is seriously 
handicapped. The idea is true that warring nations 
must be fed and North America is the granary. We 
have raised a crop of wheat from which we can spare 
300,000,000 bushels, and prices as result of the war, we 
will say, are 25 cents per bushel higher than values 
before the war, and on the basis of exporting our entire 
300,000,000 bushels, the war price would mean an addi- 
tional total money value brought into this country of 
$75,000,000. I have heard of no estimate greater than 
50,000,000 bushels as the probable extent of our oat 
exports which for figures’ sake, we will say, are worth 
10 cents per bushel more as result of the war. This 
means $5,000,000 more for the oats than we would have 
received, making a total on wheat and oats of $80,- 
000,000, which we will credit to war benefits; in other 
words, it is that much more money brought into this 
country than we would otherwise have received. To 
offset that and according to Government figures, we 
have raised a crop of cotton estimated at about 15,- 
000,000 bales. Judging from cotton values which have 
prevailed for the past several years, and from state- 
ments made by prominent cotton handlers, we can 
eonclude that this cotton without the war would have 
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averaged us 12 cents per pound or $60 per bale, or a 
total of $900,000,000 value. In addition to this, the cot- 
ton seed would have added $200,000,000, making a total 
of $1,100,000,000 for the crop. It is, of course, well 
known that we are dependent upon foreign buyers for 
most of our cotton. This demand is now largely denied 
us, and unless some relief is provided, this cotton will 
not bring more than 7 cents per pound, a shrinkage of 
5 cents or $25 per bale or $375,000,000. Cotton seed 
under the depressed conditions will cause a shrinkage 
of an additional $100,000,000 or a total shrinkage in 
the value of our cotton crop of $475,000,000. Deducting 
the $80,000,000 additional price for our grain exported, 
we have a net war debit of $395,000,000 for the three 
items wheat, oats and cotton. This loss of $475,000,000 
falls upon eight Southern States, dependent almost en- 
tirely upon their cotton crop for their existence. It 
means there are today literally thousands of farmers 
in the South with no resources but their cotton, which 
is not readily salable. Since our ‘‘Buy a Bale Move- 
ment’’ started, I have had numerous letters from differ- 
ent sections of the South to the effect that some of their 
planters could not raise money on what they had al- 
ready ginned to pay for picking that part of their crop 
which had not already been harvested. You who are 
not in close touch with this situation cannot realize 
the actual commercial distress prevailing in the South 
as result of these conditions. The Southern farmers 
are by far the best domestic customers that the grain 
farmers have. They need more grain this year than 
they have for several years past. At present, they are 
not able to buy their requirements. This Associa- 
tion proposes to push this ‘‘Buy a Bale Movement” on 
a large scale. We want every farmer and every dealer 
in the grain producing states to buy one bale each at 10 
cents per pound. This does not mean the giving away 
of $50. It simply means investing $50 with little oppor- 
tunity to ever lose and every opportunity to make good 
interest on the investment; but the profit is not to be 
considered. It must be a patriotic act on your part. If 
the grain interests will respond to this call, it will 
result in establishing confidence in the South, relieving 
immediate distress and convince these Southern farm- 
ers that they are not without friends in their- own 
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country. I want to appeal to every shipper at country 
stations to organize ‘‘Buy a Bale Clubs’”’ in his county, 
get his home newspapers interested in the subject and 
induce every farmer in his locality to buy one bale 
each. The move may not be limited to farmers, but 
commercial and professional men of all classes should re- 
spond. In addition to this, I want to ask every large 
market to form a club and see that every member of 
the grain fraternity in those markets sign up for one 
bale and forward those orders to our home office in "To- 
ledo. Get these organizations started at once and in 
helping a Southern cotton farmer, you will certainly 
be helping yourselves, for you are putting your best 
customer on his feet. 
How to Buy and Sell the Bale. 

A great many ‘‘Buy a Bale Clubs’? have been organ- 
ized throughout the South without the proper business 
precaution. This Association has surrounded our move- 
ment with business principles. We are establishing 
purchasing agencies in the cotton belt by entering into 
written agreements only with duly authorized commer- 
cial organizations, binding those organizations, first, to 
see that the full 10 cents per pound is paid to the 
farmer who raised the cotton and attach to a public 
warehouse receipt either an affidavit from the farmer 
that he received the full 10 cents per pound or, if for 
any reason that cannot be procured, a statement from 
the local committee (and these committees are all com- 
posed of reputable business men) to the same effect, 
and a draft will then be made on you with this ware- 
house receipt and affidavit or statement, for the cost 
of the bale of cotton. You are to obligate yourself 
to hold the cotton for twelve months, or until such 
time when the cotton shall be worth 10 cents per pound 
or more on the open market. Every warehouse receipt 
will show on its face that the cotton is covered by fire 
insurance. This Association has written agreements 
as to storage and insurance so that no imposition in the 
way of charges can be possible. It will cost you from 
twenty to forty cents per bale per month, according to 
the locality for storage and insurance. When the time 
shall have arrived for selling, tlése Southern Commer- 
cial Organizations are under written agreements to 
attend to the selling of the cotton without any commis- 
sion or remuneration whatever, and are to authorize 
the holder of the warehouse receipt to draw on their 
local committee for the net proceeds after deducting 
the storage and insurance and your draft will be paid. 
This system makes it easy for you to buy and sell. You 
have nothing to do but pay one draft and draw an- 
other. Every issue of Who Is Who will contain 
the names of our authorized purchasing agencies. You 
can order direct from any one of those agencies, but in 
the event a number of orders are secured as result of 
County Clubs, it would be better to send those orders 
direct to Secretary Quinn, and let him place the pur- 
chase on one market as it will greatly facilitate the 
disposal of the cotton when selling time comes, as it is, 
of course, easier to find a buyer in blocks of 25, 50 or 
100 bales than it is in single bales, and in additien to 
this, the large lots usually bring a fraction more per 
pound, as no mill or exporter would be in the market 
for single bale lots. This system precludes the possi- 
bility of your being imposed upon by speculators either 
in the buying or selling. We have taken care to see 
that every authorized Purchasing Agency is a respon- 
sible one. This is a worthy call and I express the hope 
that it will meet with ready response. 

In turning over the affairs of this Association to my 
successor, I pass to him no question up for speedy deter- 
mination that is of greater importance, more worthy of 
consideration, or that will rebound more to the glory of 
our Association than this “Buy a Bale Movement.” I 
solicit the earnest co-operation of every direct and affil- 
iated member and have assurances from many South- 
ern organizations that the support of the grain trade in 
this their hour of need will ever be remembered and 
appreciated. 

Individual Responsibility of Membership. 

The increased interest shown by our membership as 
a whole is very gratifying. Beyond a question, the 
general membership is more interested in Association 
work than ever before and it takes this personal inter- 
est and pride to make the Association most effective. 
This disposition therefore, is very gratifying to the offi- 
cers. We will only reach our maximum in the way 
of attainment when every member recognizes his per- 
sonal part in and obligation to our Association. 

Now, in conclusion, after two years’ service as your 
chief executive, I wish to thank the officers, commit- 
tees, our membership and our clerical force for the 
hearty co-operation accorded me and for the uniform 
good will made manifest on so many occasions. The 
honor of having had the opportunity to serve you will 
always be appreciated by me and treasured as one of 
my life’s most pleasant associations. 


REPORT OF SECRETARY-TREASURER 


The President: Now, gentlemen, we have next 
the report of our Secretary-Treasurer, and the re- 
port of Secretary Quinn will, in my estimation, be 
the most interesting and pleasing paper that has 
been presented to you of any committee or any 
officer in the last ten years, and I would request 
that all of you remain in the hall for the benefit 
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of the information that this report will give you.growing. The movement, while new in this country, 


Secretary Quinn read his report as follows: 

It is not without some diffidence that I present my 
first annual report as secretary-treasurer of the Grain 
Dealers’ National Association. This diffidence you will, 
I am sure, appreciate, because of the fact that this is 
my first report to a convention of the Association, and 
because of the further fact that I assumed the secre- 
taryship between annual meetings. 

The convention year that has just passed into his- 
tory has been one of the most active ones that the 
Association has ever known. It has been a year that 
will go down in the annals of the organization as a 
year of splendid achievements, of advancement in many 
directions, of a closer union of the whole membership. 

Every year of the Association’s life has been char- 
acterized by either the initiation or the development 
of some feature of Association work. One year it 
might, perhaps, be uniform grades, another trade rules, 
a third legislation, a fourth membership, a fifth trans- 
portation. This year all these branches of Associa- 
tion effort have received an impetus. 


Various Activities. 

There has been activity in nearly every direction. 
In legislation, in trade rules, in transportation, in uni- 
form grades, in telephone and telegraphs, in member- 
ship, in arbitration, the work has progressed not by 
slow evolution, but by leaps and bounds. We now 
find ourselves beyond the foundation-rearing point. 
We are at work on the superstructure where the fruits 
of labor are more manifest to the casual observer. 


In an organization like the Grain Dealers’ National 
Association, where great fundamental reforms like 
compulsory commercial arbitration, trade rules, and 


uniform grades are undertaken, years must pass in 
cutting away the underbrush and in digging founda- 
tions before the structure begins to be reared and to 
show its form. 

This work has now been about completed, and from 
now on the labor will be above ground and easily dis- 
cernible to the passerby. 

We must not forget, however, that todays achieve- 
ments are but the results of yesterday’s work. What 
has gone before will determine in large measure what 
will come after. That the foundations have been solidly 
built is shown by the constantly increasing influence 
of the Association, both in the trade and in the halls 
of Congress. This influence is one of the Association’s 
greatest assets, because it is an influence founded 
on respect and confidence. 


Legislation. 

In view of the elaborate and most exhaustive re- 
port on legislation which has been prepared for you 
by Mr._A. E. Reynolds, chairman of the Committee 
on Legislation, I will refrain from going extensively 
into the matter of legislation because of the difficulty 
of saying anything that would not be a repetition of 
something in Mr. Reynolds’ report. 

It is hardly necessary for me to point out here that 
the past year has seen more legislative activity than 
any previous twelve months. It has been a year not 
only of activity, but of great accomplishment, a year 
of suspense, of hard, earnest work. I will leave to 
Mr. Reynolds the pleasing task of showing you what 
has actually been done by the Association in the way 
of defeating ill-advised and illy-digested legislation. 

If there was at the beginning of the convention year 
a single grain dealer in the United States who re- 
garded the National Association as an expense, and 
not a great asset to the trade, his views must now 
change by the very logic of events. 

He now sees what only a few men in the trade saw 
some years ago, that the commercial agencies of the 
nation are becoming each year closer and closer linked 
with Washington. It was to bring this idea forcibly 
home to you that Gen. L. C. Boyle was asked to ad- 
dress you at this convention on “The Tendency of 
Present Day Legislation.” 

It is quite impossible to conceive how any grain 
dealer can be blind to this tendency which has be- 
come so manifest. Our records show that there have 
been introduced in the present Congress 107 bills and 
resolutions, every one of which is of direct interest 
to the grain trade. Of course the war in Europe has 
been responsible for a number of these measures. To 
be exact, there are 48 “‘war bills’? and resolutions, di- 
vided as follows: To build up our merchant marine, 
12; to prohibit exports of foodstuffs, seven; to relieve 
the southern cotton growers, eight; and to investigate 
the high cost of living, 11. Several of these latter 
resolutions were aimed at the grain exchanges di- 
rectly. 

There are also before Congress three bills of lading 
measures, 16 anti-future trading bills, eight measures 
to establish bureaus of markets so as to enable the 


producer of farm products to deal more directly with - 


the consumer, and 10 bills to establish credit or farm 
bureaus. 

Then there are, of course, the supervision ware- 
house and other bills too numerous to point out in de- 
tail. In Mr. Reynolds’ report an exhaustive study is 
made of these bills. 

It is my intention here merely to show at a glance 
the number of the bills and the general nature of the 
legislation that is before the national law makers. Each 
year finds the tendency toward state paternalism 


is old in Europe. We have a long distance yet to go 
in this direction before we catch up with England, 
France and Germany. We may call this tendency what 
we like, but in its last analysis it is really nothing 
but a drifting toward state socialism. It is a move- 
ment away from individualism upon which our re- 
public was built. 
Movement In Its Infancy. 

I call your attention to this because I think the 
movement is just in its infancy in this country. The 
war in Europe may check it, or it may have the oppo- 
site tendency to expand it greatly. The latter, it is 
believed by close observers, is more likely to happen. 

With eight bills before Congress to establish bureaus 
of markets, and ten bills to establish credit or farm 
loan bureaus, the inference is plain. ‘The cry that the 
paternal arm of the national government be thrown 
around the producer is heard. 

I am pointing this out simply to remind you that 
you must be prepared in the future for legislation of 
a new character, semi-socialistic in its nature. As 
this tendency grows you must be ready for readjust- 
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ments to your business. Just what readjustments will 
be made necessary depends in large measure upon your- 
selves. A thoroughly organized grain trade can deal 
with the question, but a disorganized, disunited trade 
will be unable to defend itself against the flood of bills 
that increase in volume at every session of Congress. 

The average grain dealer—the man who never be- 
fore paid much attention to anything aside from his 
own business—is at last beginning to read the signs 
of the times. It is far easier to secure his member- 
ship now than it was a few years ago. ; 

Arbitration. 

The following figures will in a nutshell give you an 

outline of the activity in arbitration during the past 


year: 

Number of cases at the beginning of the conven- 
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Number of new cases during the year.............. 21 


46 
Decisions by arbitration committee................. 16 
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Capes settled Ginette ois. ele ctiaipin swlele ele dake ais'e Byers verels 6 
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46 


Appeal cases pending at beginning of convention 
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Appeal cases disposed of by the directors during the 
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Perhaps the most interesting development in the 
arbitration work of the Association during the past 
year has been the decrease in the number of appeals 
from the decisions of the Commitee. 

At the New Orleans convention one year ago the 
rule covering appeals was amended, to provide for the 
deposit by the appellant of an appeal fee of $10 and 
the further deposit of a certified check for the full 
amount of the Arbitration Committee’s award, his 
check to be held in escrow by the secretary pending 
the disposition of the appeal by the directors. 

This has served to relieve the directors of a burden 
which had been placed upon them owing to the dispo- 
sition of the losers to appeal nearly every case 

Before the amendment covering appeals was made 
to the rules, the loser in practically every instance 
took the case up to the directors for the simple reason 
that an appeal could be taken without expense or re- 
sponsibility. The imposition of a penalty has rightly 
tended to discourage appeals except in important cases 
where a quite vital principle or rule of business is 
involved. 

I am pleased to be able to inform you that the 
amendment has worked out well in practice. It pre- 
vents abuse of the appeal, while leaving the principle 
itself intact. 

During the past year your directors were, I regret 
to say, compelled to drop the name of one member 
from the rolls for refusal to satisfy an award of the 
Arbitration Committee. This member is D. SG. Stew- 
art & Geidel, of Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The case out of which this controversy grew is known 
on our arbitration records as No. 185, the Harry W. 
Kress Co. vs. D. G. Stewart & Geidel. The decision of 
the Arbitration Committee in favor of the plaintiff 
was appealed to the Board of Directors by the defend- 
ant. The Committee’s opinion was sustained, but the 
appellant positively declined to pay the award. 

This is but the fifth case in the whole history of 
the Association where the directors have found it 
necessary to resort to the drastic method of dropping 
a member from the rolls for refusal to live up to his 
arbitration obligations. 

It is not necessary for me to point out here that 
this is a record of which to be proud. In these days 
of national and race strife, when nearly © the whole 
civilized world is in arms, the doctrine of force has 
been reasserted with Napoleonic emphasis. For the 
time being Hague tribunals and arbitration treaties 
are looked upon with more or less derision. Even 
civil agreements, unless backed by force, are largely 
valueless. Civilized man seems suddenly to have gone 
back to the mental estate of the cave dweller. The 
policeman’s club has been brought forward again and 
prominently enthroned behind the judge. 

The philosopher of force is happy once more. With 
that exasperating smile for which he is noted he can 
say, “I told you so.” 

But he is wrong. To assert that he is right is to 
deny the teachings of religion and civilization. Not- 
withstanding the present horrible lapse of Europe into 
barbarism, arbitration among nations and among in- 
dividuals is bound to grow. It is inconceivable that 
the present European conflict can do other than give 
a great impetus to all arbitration. The world is re- 
ceiving too great an object lesson on the passions and 
wastes of war. 

Compulsory commercial arbitration among the mem- 
bers of the Grain Dealers’ National Association is more 
firmly established than ever, and in the years to come 
it is sure to expand and develop into an institution as 
fixed as the laws which govern our every day exist- 
ence. 

Within the past year there has arisen a condition 
which would seem to require that a change be made 
in the arbitration rules so as to make a majority de- 
cision of the members of the Arbitration Committee 
binding upon the litigants. At the present time the 
rules require that the decision be unanimous, failing 
in which the papers must be returned to both parties 
to the case. It is sometimes impossible to secure an 
unanimous decision of the three arbitrators, but it is 
always possible to secure a majority decision where 
the number of arbitrators is an odd one and where 
this number is definitely fixed as in the present in- 
stance. 

If the danger from deadlock is to be obviated in the 
future a change must be made in the rules. It would 
seem desirable that the Association should follow the 
general practice of the civil courts in this regard and 
require only an unanimous decision from its three ar- 
bitrators. I would, therefore, respectfully recommend 
that sub-section (c) of Section 10, Article VI, page 
8, of the arbitration rules be stricken out, and that the 
following simple declaration be substitutea: 

“(c) The decisions of the members of the arbitration 
committee shall be by a majority vote.’’ 

Sub-section (c) at present reads as follows: ‘‘(c) 
When the members of the committee cannot agree 
upon the terms of an award the chairman shall return 
all papers to the national secretary with a signed 
statement of the fact and the reasons; whereupon it 
shall be the duty of the secretary to return all papers, 
deposits and pleadings to the proper parties.”’ 

Membership. 

Since the last convention 140 new members have 

been added to the rolls of the Association. 
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This bare statement has little significance in itself, 
yet when the facts connected with it are pointed out 
it is one of the most remarkable statements ever made 
to a convention of grain dealers. 

These 140 members were not secured in the usual 
manner, that is by personal solicitation by the secre- 
tary. They were obtained by the members themselves 
in a booster campaign that for enthusiasm and length 
has few if any equals in the annals of trade associa- 
tions. 

These new members were brought into the Associa- 
tion by a committee of 110 members who gladly volun- 
teered their service in the cause of a greater member- 
ship. They labored for eight months, from February 
1 last until October 1. So loyal and earnest were these 
boosters that not one complained of the length of the 
canvass. They were asked to write a letter a day 
to membership prospects that were supplied them daily 
by the secretary through a booster bulletin. They kept 
up this bombardment of letters throughout the spring 
and hot summer and on into the fall. Even the Euro- 
pean war could not abate their ardor. 

Such devotion as this is truly inspiring. It makes 
one glad to be the secretary of an organization that 
can command such priceless service. 

The lesson to be drawn from this splendid campaign 
is an inspiring one. It proves again that the Asso- 
ciation is close to the rank and file of its members; 
that they are willing to make sacrifices in its inter- 
ests. This object lesson is worth far more than the 
number of new members secured in a campaign. In- 
deed if the booster canvasses had brought but one- 
tenth of the number of new members into the Asso- 
ciation the campaigns could be regarded only as suc- 
cesses because they have developed among the mem- 
bers a spirit of co-operation and unity that means 
progress in the organization itself. 

I do not wish to go further into this subject of mem- 
bership because I might be arrogating to myself the 
prerogatives of the chairman of the Membership Com- 
mittee, who will make a detailed report to you. 

I cannot, however, permit the occasion to pass with- 


out drawing to your attention this splendid work of 
the boosters who deserve the thanks of the whole 
membership. They have shown what can be done 


toward building the Association by a canvass 


through the mails. 


up 


As the membership timber in the larger markets 
has been practically all cut, there is but one source 
of supply left. That is in the country and in the 


smaller markets. It is impossible for the secretary 
to personaliy canvass this immense field, because of 
the time and expense that would be involved in such 
an undertaking. 

The mail canvass by the members themselves seems 
to point to a solution of the problem. President Jones 
is the author of this scheme. He inaugurated it im- 
mediately after his election in 1912. It was a success 
the first year, but a much greater one the second. 

I would earnestly recommend that the canvass by 
mail for new members be continued, but I would sug- 
gest that an attempt be made to vary the campaign 
in some manner so that variety, which is the spice of 
life, may be added. I feel sure that the length of 
this campaign should be shortened. It could be cut 
in two, in fact, and still be as great a success as it 
was this year. This could be accomplished by se- 
curing double the number of boosters and making the 
campaign more of the whirlwind variety. It would 
distribute the work more evenly among the members 
and prevent the prolongation of the canvass. It is 
earnestly hoped that when an appeal is made to the 
members to enter the booster campaign next year every 
one will respond. 

Trade Rules, 

I wish to inform you that there will come up for 
consideration at this convention the question of re- 
vising the existing trade rules of the Association. 

At the New Orleans meeting a year ago Mr. A. G. 
Tyng, the chairman of the Trade Rules Committee, 
submitted a number of important amendments to the 
rules, but action was deferred until this convention 
owing to a lack of time. 

At the convention last year so much time was de- 
voted to a consideration of the tentative corn grades 
that the members found themselves unable to dispose 
of several important matters, and among these were 
the trade rules amendments. 

I have had these amendments printed on single sheets 
of paper for easy reference. They have been dis- 
tributed throughout the convention hall so that every 
member may be enabled to see and to understand 
just what these amendments are. 

I ask you with all earnestness to take a copy of 
these amendments away with you and read them over 
earefully. You will be asked later to vote upon them, 
and you owe it to the Association and to the trade to 
cast a vote that is the product of careful study. 

During the year your secretary received a number 
of letters from members asking for opinions and in- 
terpretations of the trade rules. These communica- 
tions were promptly forwarded to Mr. Tyng who, as 
chairman of the Committee, replied to the inquirers. 

The Other Committees. - 

The work in connection with the Committees on 
Transportation, Demurrage, Telephone and Telegraph, 
Crop Reports, Hay and Grain, Natural Shrinkage and 
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Uniform Grades has been done largely by the chair- 
men of these Committees. During the year a number 
of letters passed between the secretary’s office and these 
chairmen. I respectfully refer you to the reports of 
these Committees for details. 

Financial Statement. 

The finances of the Association, I am pleased to re- 
port, are for the first time in the history of the or- 
ganization, in something like a satisfactary condition. 
Mr. McCord, the chairman of your Executive Commit- 
tee, desires to dwell at some length on the Associa- 
tion’s finances, pointing out the significance of the fig- 


ures. I will, therefore, simply read the following state- 
ment: 
RECEIPTS. 
Cash on hand last report.................:-. $ 3,290.86 
ET ERE UES 5 cate stala cit petal Seis mene nee aia. eae 8,960.75 
MSGi Dersiaip 5 cers.chalv gt Olay a etaaie wih as a,c alate rats 1,957.50 
Regular subscriptions to Who Is Who........ 383.50 
Affiliated subscriptions to Who Is Who........ 566.58 
PUERTO 2 on cia pw: aisiect 5 ace phere eee ne Ramiele ateare eoaetene 70.87 
WhOF ES!" Wiho.” 5 a=: <:apunmie aheere eae chet eratat ere e payers 7,437.52 
ATDICYAtiON! TOES) acipees cia creer eae eared 345.00 
Special Jesislative: <famd — ye antec cys case Geta oilers 6,305.00 
A tartedee Ques: six /.jaciey an mains eee Sele wien are 566.59 
Total receipts: © seco oh conina tnd he es Oe elec iers $29,884.17 
EXPENDITURES. 
SAAR Ye -aACCOUME! Fin o\ectehelertis ercie ces otetenataieys teyatata to nypecetene $ 5,954.61 
Office 72uppl eared tacos mises sia» eee eie ele 811.92 
Hzpressi-and: teleeramises a.ccccealsvoatonass inet averets 244.82 
General. printings >. Scictch ergas case ho meee ee - 480.60 
Wilton TSsaVi how eat nsec misteriscceh Sen aie ciel eee 6,284.76 
OMCe) Tented... cisa is Jeu dee ee Ua erste s eee 585.00 
Telephone -rent andi tollsie sca. vs hos ene 109.76 
Returned -arblirationy feeen 51.8.5 1. ts aacc eee ee 285.00 
Legislative: expense. \.aenmsscu sock wore 2,737.88 
Officers’ ‘traveling expenses s.c.i. ds cnd eee eens 319.42 
Secretary’s' traveling, ‘expense! <0. 4. ..s..0 ces ne 750.11 
PROSTAR Ge” BaP coeyac Bzapste obelors, sietch arte Mocs akon eo els 626.54 
SNAPS) cine arate os Rey een aero ial omamee rele ate 159.88 
AT DURATION CR PCNSOm si: ceeet laoreet anscerietAe oe 2.56 
Convention: expense. ..00.0..0,< + ncn egies 426.96 
Returned application= fees. ccitinc wees ease 15.00 
$19,794.76 
EYds PIC | ia) ae £5 ye, ale hiace, cue meme ale foe oe tomes See ene $ 9,983.92 
In pebty: Cash. ACCOUIME Senate -14,cc ree eee ane 127.00 
$10,110.92 
Outstanding: cheeks: <alvemenen vs ea ein See ee 21.51 
$10,089.41 
$29,884.17 


Statement of Membership. 
The following is a complete statement of the mem- 


bership: 
Total number of members Oct.-16, 1913............ 827 
New members: since? Oct riGrotGa a... ai ve ccc e< aster cute tate 140 
967 
Total number of paid up members, Oct’ 16, 1914.... 747 
Delinguents Jan. 1). 1914> tovSepts-4, 19140 20, -.e 102 
849 
Total number of resienations i. acme. cee ee eee 53 
Members dropped for non-payment of dues........ 55 
Members: Zone: out cof, business s..0-cein- cae eerie 10 
967 


An Appreciation. 


I could not think of closing this report without 
stopping to pay a tribute to the kindness, the cour- 
tesy, the splendid support that has been given me by 
every officer and director and every committee chair- 
man, Especially am I indebted to President Jones, 
Mr. J. W. McCord and Mr. A. E. Reynolds for their 
kindly aid and generous co-operation. My association 
with them has been far more than pleasant. It has 
been inspiring. I desire to have the members know 
their indebtedness to these men whose exalted motives, 
splendid impulses and unselfish conduct have done so 
much to add to the prestige of the Association through- 
out the whole country. 

Since I assumed the secretaryship of the Association 
I have been thrown into almost daily contact with 
Mr. McCord, whose sound judgment and great experi- 
ence have been of inestimable value to me. It is 
difficult for the average member who is not brought 
into close connection with the active work of the Asso- 
ciation to realize what a great asset Mr. McCord is 
or the amount of valuable time this quiet, unassuming 
man gives to the organization without thought of pay- 
ment for his services. I feel under a heavy debt of 
gratitude to him, and as I know of no other way of 
repaying it, I take this opportunity to publicly express 
my profound appreciation. 

E. M. Wayne: It affords me great pleasure to be 
able to say that the Secretary’s report is something 
that I have been looking forward to for a great 
many years. We have been unfortunate in two 
previous years in not having a complete report, 
and I believe that we should thank the President 


and the Secretary for the two able reports that 
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lave been presented to us at this time. I move 
you that it be the sense of this convention that a 
vote of thanks be extended to the two officers. 


(The motion was duly seconded, and on being put by 
Vice-President Messmore was unanimously adopted.) 


The President: I have a few announcements to 
niake and then we will adjourn. Immediately after 
adjournment, right here in this corner, Mr. Brown, 
the chairman of the Uniform Grades Committee, 
wishes to meet his committee. There will be a 
booth arranged in the lobby for all of those to 
register who wish to go on the excursion to Wichita 
and other points. Every one wishing to take that 
trip will please register in this booth in the lobby. 
The trip is to be made Thursday. Immediately after 
adjournment there is a photographer who wishes 
to meet all of you just on the north side of the 
hotel, and he wishes to get a good picture of this 
convention, and it is impossible for him to get it 
in the interior. Mr. Reynolds of the Legislation 
Committee wants to make a request of you, and I 
am going to ask him to make it in his own language 
in order that he may be able to give it to you so 
specifically that there will be no question about 
your being able to follow his request. 

Mr. Reynolds spoke as follows: 


This, as you understand, is not a report of the Com- 
mittee. on Legislation, but by a request coming par- 
ticularly from Mr. Canby, President of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, it was thought best to bring it up at 
this time. You are all more or less acquainted with 
the movement that is now on foot to tax the grain 
trade, in the proposed bill by Mr. Underwood, known 
as H. R. 18891. I think it is not worth while for me 
to read that, but if it is thou&ht best we will read 
those few lines pertaining to this, so that the member- 
ship can more intelligently follow out the suggestion. 
It is a part of the so-called revenue measure that is 
now pending in Congress. (Reads from proposed bill, 
H. Ri 188912) ; 

You are all aware of the campaign that has been 
waged by state associations and by our Association 
against that very unreasonable tax on this very neces- 
sary branch of commerce. And the fight is not so 
much against the tax as it is against a repetition of 
that tax, over and over and over again. If you ship 
tc one exchange, and that exchange sells to another ex- 
change, throughout all the intricate ramifications of 
that transaction, it is taxed every time. Now, it was 
suggested by Mr. Canby of Chicago that as a whirl- 
wind campaign, as a siege of the matter, that we all 
at this noon hour telegraph to our respective senators, 
protesting against this very unreasonable tax. It is 
not my suggestion, but I endorse it, and I think it 
would be well to burden the telegraph offices here for 
the next three hours sending such telegrams and such 
protests down to Washington as will make them, in 
common parlance, to “sit up and take notice.” 

You know that in the public eye as they are, they 
are very sensitive to such a wave of protest, and such 
a storm of indignation and protest as would assail 
them following this avalanche of telegrams is bound 
to bring about some result. I have been informed 
when in Washington that protests are useless; but no 
protest against an unfair bill is ever useless. If we do 
not succeed in having this unfair tax stricken from 
this bill, our protest will not be useless; it will bear 
fruit in other lines in the future. Now, I hope that you 
will all send these, and remember that each one sending 
it in his own way, couched in his own language, is 
much more effective than a resolution outlining the kind 
of telegram. Each one of the senators, for your in- 
formation let me say, has on his desk two files to take 
care of this kind of business. One of them is classed 
telegrams and resolutions that might be passed here, 
there and elsewhere, everybody sending the same tele- 
gram, couched in the same language, showing unanimity 
of procedure; those go in a file, and he never looks at 
it. The other ones that come to them couched in dif- 
ferent language and bearing a personality are brought 
up to them by their private secretaries, and each and 
every one they want to look over. They have a bearing 
on his future, and they have a bearing on his standing 
and*his reputation as a legislator. Therefore, telegrams 
from each one—one may say it one way, and another 
in a different way, and these coming up all on the 
same subject and all bearing a protest are hound to 
have great effect. I hope you will attend to this today. 


The President: Mr. Reynolds, would you sug- 
gest some phrase or some reference to the bill that 
will be thoroughly understood by every one, so 
they will know just exactly what reference to 
make; for instance, the grain war tax bill, or some- 
thing like that, so they give the proper informa- 
tion in their messages? 

Mr. Reynolds: Well, I might be accused of mak- 
ing myself self-important, but I am afraid that the 
very suggestion I made might result in too much 
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uniformity in the telegrams. But the bill is known 
as H. R. 18891, and it is the grain tax that we 
particularly refer to. I think any reference to the 
bill now pending will meet the requirements. 

A Delegate: Has the bill a number in the Sen- 
ate, or is it the same number passed by the House? 

Mr. Reynolds: No; the Senate bill will have a 
different number. I haven’t the Senate number. 
We want to protest against the grain tax in the 
Underwood war revenue measure. 

President Jones: Now, gentlemen, I want to call 
attention to the fact—a great many of you have 
noted it I know—that in the attendance at this con- 
vention there is one missing for the first time since 
the organization started, and that is Mr. H. S. 
Grimes, an Ex-President and one of the most loyal, 
hard-working supporters that the Association has 
ever had. Mr. Grimes has been sick for a year, and 
has just gone to Johns-Hopkins hospital in Balti- 
more. His condition is probably very serious, and 
while I would feel perfectly at liberty as your 
President to appoint a committee with instructions 
to wire him greetings and sympathy and good 
wishes, I feel that it would be very much more 
appreciated by Mr. Grimes to have the committee 
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convention ought to go on record with a telegram 
from the convention. That doesn’t bar or exclude 
anyone from sending a personal telegram to their 
senators. But there should be a telegram sent by 
ihe convention, by proper resolution also. I believe 
it will be hard for all the members here to remem- 
ber that number unless they make a memorandum 
of it, and it should contain enough of the element 
of certainty so that a mistake may not be made 
end distort it into a meaning something different 
than what it actually is to convey. It should be 
airect and explicit enough to state just what the 
objection is, and so there would be’ no misunder- 
standing about it. 

The President: Well, Mr. Magnuson, I have al- 
ready, in the name of the Association, protested, 
and in addition the efforts made by Mr. Reynolds 
and his committee along the same line to advise 
senators of our objections, show just exactly where 
this Association as an Association stands on the 
Iiatter. We have put it before them in a very 
pronounced way, that any action we might take 
now would be only a repetition of what we have 
already laid before them as an Association. How- 
ever, if you desire to have your remarks considered 


2o7 
craft a message to the President. And I would 
further say that messages from individuals go to 


senators of their states, and the message from this 
Association go to the President. 

The President: The President has the authority 
to appoint any such committee without any resolu- 
tion, and I will appoint on this committee right 
now to prepare that telegram, Mr. Magnuson, as 
Chairman, Mr. Baldwin, and Mr. Gordon, and to 
present it to this convention this afternoon. 

Mr. Gordon: I want to make one suggestion, and 
that is that over fifty percent present at this con- 
vention seem at this time to be down in the iobby, 
and every man here should his friends and 
make mention of this resolution that has been 
passed here, and insist upon all those who 
are not now in the hall also sending telegrams to 
their senators. And I would make the further 
suggestion that in sending these telegrams, each 
man should announce his home town, in order that 
it may be more impressive upon the minds of the 
senators of his state. 

The President: That is a good 
Now, the first number this afternoon is one of the 
Lest that we have for this convention There is a 


see 


men 


suggestion. 
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appointed as a result of a resolution offered from 
the floor of the convention, and let that committee 
be composed of the three ex-presidents that we 
bave in attendance at this meeting, being Mr. 
Wayne, Mr. Reynolds and Mr. Tyng. 

W. S. Washer: Mr. President, I move you that 
s. committee composed of the three ex-presidents of 
our, Association be appointed to formulate a tele- 
.gram of sympathy and condolence to Ex-President 
Grimes. 

(Motion seconded.) 

Wm. Frank: JI think it would also be well 
to have a floral offering tendered to Mr. Grimes. 
It is well to remember your friends with flowers 
while they are living, rather than after they are 
dead. 4 

Mr. Washer: I will accept that as an amend- 
ment to my motion. 

(Motion as amended carried.) 

The President: Now, Mr. Tyng has one word 
he wants to say before we adjourn: 

Mr. Tyne: Gentlemen, the Committee on Trade 
Rules will make a report tomorrow. We are very 
desirous that any of you who have amendments 
that you wish to offer to the trade rules, hand 
them in to the Secretary this afternoon. I would 
ask the Trade Rules Committee to meet in this 
room after the afternoon session. 

Cc. A. Magnuson: I want to say a word about 
the matter of protesting against this grain tax. 
There isn’t any question but what it is the thing 
to do, and it should be done, but I believe that this 


in the form of a resolution to that effect, the Chair 
will, of course, entertain it, but just for your in- 
formation, any good that might be accomplished by 
such a resolution it seems to me has already been 
accomplished; the work has already been done. 

E. M. Wayne: Did you communicate direct with 
the Senate or with the President? 

The President: Yes, sir, with the Senate. 

Mr. Wayne: Wouldn’t a telegram covering what 
Mr. Magnuson has referred to, directed to the 
President, stating that the grain people of the 
country are perfectly willing to pay their propor- 
tion of the war tax, but they don’t want to be 
imposed upon in the manner in which they will be 
in this particular measure, be a good thing to send? 

The President: Well, that certainly would do no 
harm. 

Mr. Magnuson: It seems to me if we call the 
FPresident’s attention to this fact that we are pay- 
ing double or treble taxation, it might have some 
bearing, and he might call the attention of the 
Senate to this particular feature. ; 

Mr. Wayne: I move you, sir, that you appoint 
a committee to send such a telegram. 

T. P. Gordon: The directors of the St. Louis Board 
of Trade met last Friday noon and sent a telegram 
to Senators Reed and Stone from Missouri on this 
very thing, and we talked about each member fol- 
lowing it up with a strong letter. We appointed 
a committee and fixed up a message; it was rather 
a day letter. I think that would be a good idea 
now to have the association appoint a committee to 


general disposition among our members at these 
conventions to get in a little late, and I want to 
urge each and every one to try to be here promptly 
at 2 o'clock, in order to hear the address by Mr. 
Atwood from beginning to end, because it is one 
of the most attractive features of this convention. 


We will now stand adjourned. 


~ Monday Afternoon Session 


The afternoon session was called to order at 2:15 
by President Jones, who said: 

For grain men today there is no subject of greater 
interest, nothing of more importance touching our 
prosperity or adversity, than the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the carriers. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has practically revolutionized the 
handling of grain crops in the last ten years. It is 
still possibly the livest factor in the grain business at 
this time. It is a question that we have often wanted 
discussed at our annual conventions. It has been dif- 
ficult in the past to find a man who could handle the 
subject of the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
the carriers in a way that the officers of this Associa- 
tion felt would be acceptable to the membership. 

This year in studying the personnel of different peo- 
ple all over the United States to handle this question 
for us at this convention, we found the mar and we 
found him in Kansas City, qualified in every respect 
tc tell you things probably that you have never con- 
sidered, and what he tells you you can rely upon, for 
his professional experience has been such in connec- 
tion with these two, the Commissicn and the carriers, 
as to enable him to put absolute facts before you. It 
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is my great pleasure to introduce to you Mr. John H. 
Atwood, of Kansas City. 


THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION AND 
THE CARRIERS 


Mr. Atwood made the following address: 

Mr. Chairman, I should be a happy man, indeed, if 
{ was able to fulfill the kindly mission that has just 
fallen from your lips as an assertion of my capability. 
But if we cannot agree, you and I, on the eulogistic 
introduction that your good nature, rather than your 
good judgment, has bestowed upon me, we can agree 
upon one thing, and that is this: that there is no subject 
in which you grain men should have a profounder in- 
terest than that one that has been assigned for my 
discussion and consideraticn before you this afternoon. 

I was asked at luncheon today by a table companion, 
“What interest have grain men in the rate question 
of the country? They don’t pay the rate.’’ Well, per- 
haps they don’t themselves pay the rate. That is to 
say, as in all rate propositions, the question moves on 
to the ultimate consumer in the end. But you, gentle- 
men, as you know, are the men, the representatives, 
the champions, the friends and the protectors of the 
farmers and grain raisers of this country. And if you 
should shirk the duty that devolves upon you to safe- 
guard their interests identically with your own, you 
are failing in what seems to me to be one of the pri- 
mary duties that devolve upon you. The farmers can- 
not gather together in aggregrations and bodies and 
associations and produce effectual results in their be- 
half, in presenting such objects as I should say are 
their aims, and in which we are all interested. And 
if it is true of one body of men more than another 
as the representatives of the champions of their prin- 
ciples, it is true of the grain merchant. You are the 
representatives in the highest degree, as I view your 
duties and your business, of the farmer and the grain 
producer. And the minute that it got abroad among 
the men whose billowing fields of wheat fill your bins 
ultimately that the grain men of the country, the grain 
exchanges and boards of trade, were indifferent to the 
well-being of the farmer and the prices that are charged 
him for transportation, because, forsooth, out of that 
grain man’s pocket doesn’t come the price, just that 
minute there came that absence of confidence, that 
absence of dependency, that now obtains between the 
grain producer and the grain distributor; and it has 
had a most unhappy result, both for you and for him. 


The Relations of Big Interests. 

Now, then, in speaking on this subject that has been 
assigned to me, ‘‘The Interstate Commerce Commission 
and the Carriers,’’ that is only another way of asking 
me to talk about, and for you to consider and under- 
stand, the relations that exist between the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the earriers. And that is 
only another way of saying, what are the relations that 
exist between the Commission and the carriers; and 
that, in turn, is but another way of saying, what are 
the relations that do and should obtain between the 
government and the carriers. And another synonym 
would be this: What are the relations between the 
people and the carriers? Because after all is said and 
done, in theory at least, and we still hope to believe in 
practice, the government of this nation is the people. 
The government is of and by and for them, and con- 
sequently the Commission represents the government; 
the government represents the people; and the legend 
that stands at the head of my discussion this afternoon 
might be fairly said to be that which embraces a 
consideration of the relation existing between the people 
of the United States and the carriers. I say that 
because the dependence of the well being of all the 
people and the great carriers of the states and nation 
are so profound, so intricate, so interlaced and so inter- 
mingled, that the one cannot prosper without the other, 
and the one cannot suffer injustice without sooner or 
later its being reflected in the well-being or absence 
thereof in the other. Consequently, we should ap- 
proach a consideration of this subject in the spirit of 
temperance, in a spirit of kindness, aye, if you will, sirs, 
from the standpoint of the shipper, in a spirit of 
generosity. And when we come to that we have got to 
hark back to the fundamental principles on which this 
whole business rests. It is useless for me to undertake 
to go into what I might if I would, an intricate dis- 
cussion of the infinitude of detail that is incident to the 
rate structure of this country. That would lead us but 
little further along the road of understanding than the 
point at which we now are. 

But if we get back to the fundamental—if we get back 
to the bases on which the whole business rests, you will 
find that this great problem, like all great problems in 
government, is simple indeed. It is one of the kindly 
incidents of government and governmental affairs that 
makes possible the well-being of a government such as 
ours, which is a republic, that the great problems of 
government can be understood by the average man. 
Now, there is a type of statesman politician, if you 
please—I believe Mr. Messmore spoke of them as such 
this morning; there is a type of statesman or politician 
that loves to clothe himself in the garments of mystery; 
that loves to have hovering about him the atmosphere 
of mystification, and then say, “‘It is to such as I that 
you must leave the solution of these problems.’ With 
all due regard to our banker friends, and we all respect 
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them and admire them, if we do not love them—they 
are prone to say, ‘‘Now, this matter of finance, my 
children, you should not muss or mingle in it; you should 
leave those things to us.’”’ And yet, within the last 
twelve months, it has transpired that the representatives 
of the simple people down here in Washington have pre- 
sented and formulated a bill which has become crystal- 
lized into a law, which the bankers, wise men them- 
selves, admit is the solution of ninety per cent of the 
financial ills that hover as possibilities, but which are, 
as I believe, no longer actualities upon the horizon of 
our financial affairs. (Applause.) And so it is—you 
ought to applaud a little harder than that the next 
time— 

A Delegate: Right. 

Mr. Atwood: And so it is on this question of freight 
rates. There are certain types of men, sometimes the 
representatives of bodies not dissimilar to yours, and 
sometimes the representatives of the freight depart- 
ments of the railroads, that are prone to the pronounce- 
ment, the pronunciamento, that this freight rate busi- 
ness is so profound, so intricate, so the result of study 
and cogitation on the part of those who are peculiarly 
and particularly gifted, that it is a waste of time for 
ordinary grain men to undertake to understand it. 
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And while there is quite a bit in that, there is much of 
truth in it—there is such a multitude of rates—I heard 
it said once there is something like three billions of 
actual separate rates in this country, and while it is 
true that there are so many of them that no man would 
undertake to tell what they were from memory, any 
more than a man would attempt to enumerate the 
sands of the seashore—those, like all other things, rest 
upon a few simple general principles that we can all 
understand. 

Take the magnificent body of my friend here, your 
secretary. Take his circulatory system, running out to 
the ends of his fingers, an infinitude of net work, of 
veins, of capillaries and of arteries. There are so many, 
so intricate in their formation and extent, that to 
undertake to describe each by itself would be a task of 
almost endless duration. But the principles upon which 
rest the circulation of the blood, as explained to us by 
Sir William Harvey are simple as simple can be. And so 
it is with this freight rate business, my friends. While 
there is infinitude of detail at the periphera of it, we 
at the outer edges of it—at the heart of the question lie 
only a few principles, that are easy of understanding. 

Let us understand before we start, so to speak, what 
are the relations that exist between the government 
and the carrier. Now the carrier is the railroad; the 
railroad is a highway. Did you ever stop to think of 
this: that there could be no highway unless it was 
with the will of the government under which it ex- 
isted? The creation of highways and the maintenance 
of them, roads and thoroughfares, have been an inci- 
dent of government ever since governments have been 
in existence. 

I am going to turn the shadow on the dial back for 
thousands of years, for the purpose of proving that it 
is not a novel doctrine that I now propound, that the 
maintenance of highways and thoroughfares and means 
of transportation for the people have been a duty in- 
cident to the government of the people during all the 
time that governments have existed. 

Ancient Government Highways. 

Away yonder in the days when the Persians ruled 
in far-off Asia, in a time when the word republic 
had never hardly yet been breathed, at a time when 
America was slumbering the sleep of the undiscovered, a 
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gentleman named Cyrus who ruled in that country es- 
tablished roads and highways throughout his whole em- 
pire; from the Indian Ocean on the south, to the Caspian 
Sea on the north, he built and constructed and maintained 
highways at the expense of his revenues, because it 
was an incident of government. And not alone that, 
but he had what we call rest houses, the inns as they 
called them—public places where the traveler could 
pause and rest. So you see as long as three thousand 
years ago it was recognized as an incident of gov- 
ernment—the maintenance of highways. 

And now let me leap down to that greatest of all 
ancient peoples, the Romans. We have learned a 
mighty sight, have the students of modern times, from 
the Romans. We have learned much from her laws; 
much from her architecture. But I want to say to 
you, my friends, the greatest lesson ever taught to 
the world by the Roman people was when they were 
performing their tasks as road builders. From the 
seven-hilled cities that stand on the banks of the 
Tiber to the confines of their world-famed empire, 
Syria on the east, Hispaniola, as they called it, Spain 
as we call it now, upon the west, aye, and the Danube 
on the northeast, every one running right straight 
as a die. That is one of the funny things about their 
reads; they weren’t nearly as crooked as the Missouri 
Pacific or some other roads; they ran straight as a 
die, over hill and over dale. They paid no attention 
to the topography of the country; they went straight. 
And so perfectly were they constructed that to this 
day through Germany, and aye, the great highway that 
runs from Yorkshire in England, rests upon the foun- 
dation laid by the Roman road builders more than 
two thousand years ago. And, as I said, the greatest 
lesson they taught us was that. And those roads, 
while they may have been built for military purposes, 
lung since have the cohorts ceased to march thereon; 
long ago did the last Roman legendary with his eagles 
sink the cosmic toes. And those highways of com- 
merce, those means of transportation, obtain down to 
this very hour. 

- Roads Grew Better as Governments Improved. 

In the Middle Ages, when governments were bad, 
roads were bad. As soon as governments grew better, 
the roads grew better. And as the king’s highway 
grew longer and safer, you will find marching side by 
side with that progress in road building the progress 
ir government building. Let me go back a minute 
to the Romans, for I want you to understand one 
thing, and that is the primary proposition that the 
government must be the dominator of all highways 
in the state or nation, because those highways are in- 
cidences of government. The great water highway of 
the Middle Ages, aye of the Romans, was the Medi- 
terranean Sea. It was haunted by pirates who ob- 
structed the trade. As an illustration, the great corn 
ships were intercepted from Smyrna, and every ship, 
on their journeys to Rome. Because of the duty that 
devolved upon the government to make the highways, 
whether upon the sea or on land, safe, the Roman 
government swept those pirates from the sea. And 
so we come down to our own fair land. But one of 
the oddities of our country has been this, that, clever 
as we are, we have for some purpose—I will not un- 
dertake to discuss the wisdom of it—we have been 
prone to leave the building of our highways in the 
hands of private individuals. Now, let me make plain 
to you that when they did that, the individual that 
performs that duty is performing a public duty. 

As an instance or illustration of how completely that 
lies within the dominion of the Federal government to 
build roads as it chooses, take into consideration as an 
illustration the great Cumberland road; away back 
in 1805, before the days of the railroad, it became to 
be recognized that the building of some great high- 
way sufficiently wide and suitable to sustain the traffic 
across the country must be something more than mere 
private enterprise could do. So under an Act of Con- 
gress there was formulated and laid out from Balti- 
more, Maryland, to Vandalia, Illinois, a great high- 
way, macadam 30 feet wide, and 30 feet on either 
side of it. That was built by the nation; that was a 
national highway. That is an illustration, perfect and 
complete, that the nation could build all roads if it 
chose to do so. 

Exercising Power of Eminent Domain. 

Then came the wondrous era of railroad construc- 
tion. Again those roads when constructed were con- 
structed because of the necessities of government. 
Now, mark you, no road could be built but for the con- 
sent of government. Mark that. Why? Because no 
road could be built to any length in the absence of 
the exercise of the power of eminent domain. Bear 
with me while I make that plain to those who may 
have forgotten. Eminent domain is the power exist- 
ing in all governments to take whatever property there 
may be belonging to any citizen or subject that is 
needed for the public weal. In the old monarchial 
governments the property was taken and they paid 
nothing for it. Under a wiser and more humane and 
enlightened system such as ours, we still maintain 
the power to take, but when we do it is provided that 
they shall pay for it. Not what a man may want for 
it; not what the taker would like to pay; but what 
the government, speaking through its courts, shall 
fairly declare to be the proper sum. 

To use an illustration that I used before my grain 
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friends here the other night—these gentlemen here, my 
friend Quinn at the head of them, may think it wise 
to build a railroad, along from one point in Missouri to 
another in Kansas, and the only proper way, engineering 
considered, is to build it through my farm. I don’t 
want to sell that farm. Around that farmhouse may 
have clustered all the sacred incidences of my family 
life. There my father and my mother may have died, 
There I may have brought my wife, a bride, and there 
my sons and daughters may have been born. Comes 
Mr. Quinn and says, “Mr. Atwood, I want a strip of 
Jand through here to build a railroad. I will pay you 
so much. I would say “To h: with your money. I 
won't sell.” But, can we keep it? If it is deemed 
necessary that that land should be had for a road, and 
the right is recognized as a public necessity, Quinn 
sends his engineers in there who take a 100-foot road- 
way through that farm, through that farmhouse if you 
will, and we not agreeing on the sum, the courts will 
determine what he shall pay me for it, How can he do 
that? Because he is performing a public function. He 
is performing a function of government. Instead of the 
government building that road, that highway, it says “I 
will clothe the Quinn Railway Company with the power 
that is in me, the government; I will clothe that rail- 
road with the power to take over Atwood’s and all 
other people’s land that lie in the path of this proposed 
railroad, this proposed highway, this proposed thor- 
oughfare of the government, whatever is necessary in 
order to make that proposed highway an accomplished 
fact. And by the exercise of that governmental power 
the Quinn Railroad builds from St. Louis to Sedalia, 
to Kansas City, to Topeka, to Hutchinson, to La Junta 
and to Denver, and it becomes a railroad system. Now, 
the only reason that that can be done lawfully is be- 
eause he is performing a public duty. He is doing 
something that the government either can do itself or 
delegates to somebody else to do. 


Railroads a Government Function. 

The government could build that railroad from Den- 
ver to St. Louis, or it can do as in the illustration sug- 
gested; it can clothe the Quinn Railroad Company with 
the power to perform that governmental function and 
exercise the power of the government in performing it, 
and thus build that great highway. Now, do you see 
that my friend Quinn as the railroad company has no 
great occasion to be chesty when dealing with the peo- 
ple who are the government and who give consent that 
he may live? But for the mandate of the government 
that permits him to so act, his railroad could not be. 

In other words, the railroads of today are highways; 
the maintenance of highways is a governmental duty, 
and the railroads that are maintaining rail highways 
are but performing functions of government. They exist 
by the grace of government; they are agencies of gov- 
ernment; and so are entitled to be amenable to the rule 
of reason that may emanate from the creators of them, 
which are the governments of the states and the govern- 
ment of the nation. Now, then, we have what? As 
such we have established the proposition of the true 
relation between the carriers and the nation and the 
government. They are agencies of government. But 
for the fact that they were performing a public duty, 
were performing a governmental function, they would 
have no right to take my farm and Jones’ farm and 
other people’s property in order to transform it into a 
highway, called a railroad. But since it is performing a 
governmental duty, and since it is performing that which 
is going to result in benefit to all the people, they are 
permitted to exercise this authority. Now, then, when 
that is true, what is their duty as carriers? They invest 
their money in it. Good. They are entitled to a fair 


return in the way of profits upon their investment. 
Good. Have they a right to ask for more than that? 
Have they? Now, let us be fair with the matter. Sup- 


posing the German-Franco war was obtaining here, and 
we were Antwerp and Ostend, and there was a war 
around this city, and I owned all the food in it. Would 
there be any man to question but what I owed that 
duty, by reason of my monopoly, not to make charges 
that would mean starvation to the people? Why is that 
duty? Because I am a monopolist and own all the food 
upon which all the people must depend. Here is a 
branch of a railroad. The people along that line of 
railroad are dependent wholly upon that railroad. No 
matter how exorbitant the charges might be, they have 
no other means to employ, and consequently, under the 
exercise and performance of this governmental duty, it 
becomes an incidental duty of that railroad to perform 
its carrier duties at rates and charges that are rea- 
sonable. 
Rates Must Be Equitable. 

Now, you have heard a heap in tne last couple or 
three years about the need of our railroad friends hav- 
ing higher rates. I want to say to you that if they 
can demonstrate that they need them, there should 
not be any hesitancy on the part of the government 
or the part of the shipper to give it to them. I, for 
one, would be as ready to lift up my voice and say 
“sive it’ as any other. But when you stop to think 
what immense proportion of ultimate cost that there 
is wrapped up in transportation; when you speak of 
the great interlacing and interdependency between the 
ultimate cost and the cost of transportation, doesn’t 
it behoove us all, doesn’t it behoove the individuals 
composing our government, doesn’t it behoove us, when 
considering a matter such as this, to study the mat- 
ter carefully and say to them, ‘Do not rest your claims 
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upon a mere declaration; make plain to me the fact 
that you do need it.’’ 
Investigation of Returns to Carrlers. 

So much has been said in that regard that the other 
day in making such little preparation for this hour as 
I was able to, I thought it was no more than due you 
to make some investigation as to what the returns 
upon the railroads were. Now, of course, there are 
so many that it is impossible for me to present to you 
more than the leading, the representative, roads. And 
it seems to me but fair, if I take the pencil to any 
of them, the Milwaukee, the Chicago & Northwestern, 
the Burlington and the Santa Fe—in those I would be 
presenting to you fairly representative lines. 

Let me go back a step or two along the path of 
what I am pleased to call my discussion or argument. 
We will agree, will we not, that if I was performing a 
duty for the government, it would be my duty to per- 
form it as nearly as the government should perform 
it as I can. That is fair, isn’t it? Now, the govern- 
ment, of course, would not be held to be exercising its 
duty lawfully if it built a railroad that should be built 
for $10,000,000, for $100,000,000, and then state: ‘My 
children, you must pay rates so as to give us a re- 
turn on the $100,000,000.” Well, why? It should only 
cost $10,000,000. “Oh, I know; but one treasurer 
stole $40,000,000 and another cashier or auditor stole 
$50,000,000, and the result is that one way or another 
there has been $100,000,000 gone to the road, although 
it cost only $10,000,000 to build.’”’ Now, no man would 
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cost or expenses of operation. And what we get in the 
way of rates and returns is the price that to the shipper 
that is paid to us.” “Well,” I says, “now that is pretty 
good.”” The truth is, I couldn’t see any way to get away 
from it. And the truth is at the time I was kind of 
skeered. I thought it was some trap, and I knew he 
saw everything so clearly that he very rarely made a 
suggestion unless there was something to it. But it 
was so manifestly fair that I couldn’t but assent to it. 
I says, ‘“‘That is all right,’’ but I didn’t know where it 
would land me. But I had to admit that it was fair. 
But like all other things that are fair, when you come 
to make application of the yardstick of fairness to the 
situation, you will find that it is pretty nearly all right. 

Now, I have taken from the Interstate Commerce re- 
ports two or three figures, or sets of figures, to show 
you the profit that our carrier friends are making. 
Now, of course, I recognize that there are roads that 
are, perhaps, making no profit at all. When a road 
has the unhappy experience of the Frisco—and charity 
forbids me to enlarge upon those unhappy details— 
and when a railroad is still more unhappy, as witness 
the New Haven—and again charity seals my lips—it 
goes without saying that it may be in a condition that 
might be described with profanity almost without im- 
propriety. But I say to you that it is hardly fair to 
recoup from the public, and the shipping public, the 
iniquities of a lot of railroad plunderers who have 
looted their company, made it bankrupt, if you please, 
and then -have the stockholders of that carrier company 
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say, under such circumstances, that a proper return 
upon $100,000,000 would be a fair return upon a road 
which fairly and intelligently constructed cost only 
$10,000,000. The government wouldn’t do such a thing. 

And, surely, my children, even Quinn, good fellow as 
he is, wouldn’t claim the right to exercise a govern- 
mental function for private speculation. If he was per- 
forming a governmental function, it should be in the 
same way that the government should perform it, and 
what is that? That is a highway common carrier duty 
to build the road as cheaply as may be, as economically 
as he can; to conduct the business in a reasonably eco- 
nomical way, and then to make charges such as would 
be proportionate to such a building and such a manage- 
ment. Isn’t that of necessity so? If he chooses to pay 
$40.00 for a car when $1.50 would buy it, which should 
be the true measure of return? What the cost should 
be, or what in his corruption—pardon the suggestion 
(aughter), or the extravagance it actually was? No, 
no. No fair-minded man but what will agree with me 
that the public servant, performing a governmental 
function, should perform it as nearly as the government 
should perform it as lies within his power; and when 
building the highway or road himself he should cause 
it to cost no more than necessary, he should operate it 
as economically as he can, and make his rates com- 
mensurate with such building and such management. 

Transportation a Commodity. 

During the advance rate case of a couple of years ago, 
my friend, Chester Dawes, of the Burlington, whom I 
conceive to be one of the ablest legal representatives 
that appeared as a champion of the railroads in that 
great advance rate contest, said in one of our discus- 
sions, debates and evidence taken at Chicago, that rail- 
roads should be treated like merchants. And I said, “‘I 
agree with you, Chester.’’ I says, ‘‘What is your com- 
modity, that you sell?” He says, “Transportation.” 
Well, to tell the truth, I had never thought of it just 
that way, but that is fair. He says, ‘“We are merchants 
of transportation. The thing we sell is transportation. 
The thing the shipper buys is transportation. Just as 
the shoe man buys shoes and sells them. The cost to 
the shoe man is the cost that he pays the manufacturer; 
the price that he gets is the price that he gets from his 
purchaser. And we, what we pay for our shoes, is the 
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say, ““We should be recouped, not from our own purses, 
to make up for the folly of our wisdom in the selection 
of our servants, and the dear people should come for- 
ward and say, ‘Here, we are willing to make it all up.’ ” 
No, no. I have taken roads that are fairly well man- 
aged; that are honestly managed. I am quite of the 
notion that there is hardly a railroad in the country 
in which a degree of economy does not obtain that 
might obtain without any impairment of the service. 
I think some of the salaries are approximating the 
excessive. I think there is a license in their methods 
of doing business that, if it was applied to the individ- 
ual affairs of any one of you, it would send you to 
the bankruptcy courts in twelve months. But I am 
taking these railroads as roads that are managed by 
men who are honest, and if there are extravagances 
they are not dishonest extravagances, because they 
are above board. 

In this same advance rates case—Mr. Biddle then 
was the general traffic manager both of the Frisco and 


‘the Rock Island—at that time they were one—it be- 


came a proper question to ask, what would be a fair 
profit to make on a shipment of goods by freight. I 
said, “Mr. Biddle, you wouldn’t think that 100 per 
cent ought to be made.” I said, “I can understand 
that a man who makes up a prescription and charges 
30 cents for something that costs him 15 cents is not 
infringing upon the propriety of a business transac- 
tion, but in a business where millions are involved you 
wouldn’t ask for 100 per cent?’ ‘Oh, no,” he said, 
“that is absurd.’”” And he was right, too. ‘‘Well,” I 
said, “you wouldn’t think 75 per cent was hardly right, 
would you?” ‘Oh, no; of course not.”’ ‘‘Well,’’ I said, 
“would you think that a man dealing in tens of millions 
of dollars ought in fairness have a profit of 50 per 
cent; that having bought his goods for $10,000,000 he 
ought to have $5,000,000 for turning them?” ‘Oh, no; 
of course not.’’ I never could get him to say what the 
fair profit was, in his judgment. He said he didn’t 
beHeve he was competent to fix upon that. But my 
point was that he agreed with me that 50 per cent in 
such sums as the railroads are constrained to deal 
was too high a profit. 
Figures for Representative Roads. 
Now, here is the Pennsylvania. For the year end- 
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ing May, 1912, the goods that it sold, transportation, 
cost it $122,000,000. The price that it got for those 
goods, the operating revenue, was $166,000,000. The 


difference, as the lightning calculators in the room will 
at once see, is $44,000,000, and that is 36 4/6 per cent. 
Now, that is a pretty fair return. 

I fancy if my friend Mr. Peters, in the dry goods busi- 
ness, could be insured that he could have 386 per cent 
gross profits on all the goods that he handled in this 


year, he would jump over this hotel twice without 
stopping. (Laughter.) I am not one deeply versed in 
business matters, but the relations that I have with 
the business world, by touching the periphera of my 


clients, leads me to believe (laughter) that any business 
man who has to do with large affairs would be mighty 
well pleased if he could be insured of a gross profit of 
30 per cent. Of course out of that he has got to pay 
his clerks, his interest and his taxes. He has got to 
put new shingles on the roof if some come off, he has 
got to put a new board in the floor if it is worn through. 
But he would be glad to pay all these if he would be 
insured of such a profit. And so I say, as a tentative 
proposition, a company that has a lot of merchandise 
that costs $122,000,000, and sells it for $166,000,000, and 
makes a gross profit of $44,000,000, or 36 per cent, is 
not in a way that need excite the commiseration of any 
one. 
Dealing in Figures. 

Well, again, take the Santa Fe. The year ending 
May 1, 1912, the goods that they sold, transportation, 
under the head of operating expenses, we call it, was 
$59,000,000. The amount that they sold these goods for, 
which is properly described as operating revenue, the 
amount that they took in in return for the amount thus 
expended, was $90,000,000. The difference is $31,000,000, 
or 52.32 per cent. Now, you see, you are right up to 
where Biddle said it was absurd to talk about making 
that much. “Oh,” they say, “that’s so, but things are 
shrinking, shrinking. Every year it is growing less, 
and as it grows less there is a diminution of the mar- 
gin between the intake and the outgo, and as it grows 
smaller and smaller we can look down the vista of time 
and see disaster.’’ Well, of course, if it did shrink, if 
it did keep on shrinking that way, there would be some 
little occasion for nervousness. But let’s jump a couple 
of these roads now just two years, to 1914, and see 
how the road suffered during this situation. May, 
1914, the year ending that month, the amount that 
they paid for the stuff that they had to sell was $55,- 
000,000. The amount they sold it for, operating rev- 
enue, was $85,000,000. The difference is $30,000,000, or 
applied to cost, was 54.6 per cent, a raise of 2 per cent 
over what they had two years before. So there wasn’t 
any shrinking there. And children of my heart, when 
you have a profit of 50 per cent to start with, don’t 
you think a reasonable man would stand a shrink or 
two? 

Well, that is not the only road. Let’s take the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy. Its new president here we 
all know in Kansas City to be an honest, upright and 
hoiorable man. Now, in 1912, the goods that they 
sold cost them $57,000,000. They called it operating ex- 


penses. That is what it cost them, that transporta- 
tion. They sold it for $86,000,000. Their profit was 
$29,000,000, or 50144 per cent. In 1914, the year end- 
ing May, the expenses $56,000,000, the revenues $85,- 
000,000, the difference $29,000,000, or 51 per cent. They 
raised it 1 per cent. No shrinkage there. Now, the 
Chicago & Northwestern, they haven’t been quite so 


prosperous. In 1912, the difference was $22,000,000, or 
43 per cent; in 1914, the revenues were $76,000,000, and 
the expenses $54,000,000, the difference $22,000,600, or 
42 and a fraction per cent. The Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul in the year ending May, 1912, tne goods 
cost them $57,000,000; they sold them for $86,000,000; 
the difference was $29,000,000, or 501%4 per cent; and in 
May, 1914, the year ending at that time, the expenses 
or cost of their goods was $56,000,000, the price at which 
they sold them or their revenues was $84,000,000, the 
difference was $28,000,000, and again it was 50 per cent. 
Increased Profits Not a Necessity. 

Now, I have cited you these figures with this thought 
in mind. I know that there are many mighty well- 
meaning men that have really become convinced that 
the railroads need more revenue. That isn’t the way 
to put it—that they are entitled to more revenue. 
Bless you, we all feel that we are in need of more 
revenue, but we are not necessarily entitled to it. And 
I ask you, and my railroad friends as well, whether 
it can be fairly insisted that they are entitled to an 
increase in the price of their commodity when the 
profits that are already accruing to them range from 
40 to 50 and 60 per cent? Now, it seems to me, that 
it needs no more than a propounding of that question 
to find its answer brought back almost automatically, 
and that a negative one. Why, the same story was 
started, reverting again to this old rate case. All dur- 
ing the time, the fight began in 1911, I think, and it 
was the following summer before it ended—all during 
of the railroads 


the fall and winter, my good friends 

on the an side kept saying, ‘“‘Our revenues are 
shrinking. - Year by year the total net is diminishing, 
and it is only a question of time when beggary and 
bankruptcy will overcome these salvators of the na- 
tion that are called the common carriers.” And by 


gad! they kind of had me thinking it was probably so, 
because I am a simple-minded man, inclined to take 


whatever a man tells me at par. 
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But lo and behold! Before the decision was made 
there came out the reports for the year issued by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and we found that 
they were making more money that year than they 
had made for five years. They had no sooner than 
got breath after reading that report than the breath 
issued from their lips and they cried for higher rates. 

And they go on the principle of my old political ad- 
versary and journalistic enemy, Daniel R. Anthony, of 
the Leavenworth Times. I lived in Leavenworth many 
years, and my politics nor my personality in no wise 
appealed to the editor of the Leavenworth Times. To 
be perfectly frank with you, boys, he said a very lot 
of uncomplimentary things about me. And confiden- 
tially between you and me, some of them were true, 
but on the other hand, some of them were not true. 
And when a mutual friend accosted the old Colonel 
and said, “Why do you repeat this, that and the other?” 
repeating some of those untruths about me over and 
over again. “You know, Colonel, that is not true, what- 
ever else is true.’’ The old man says, ‘‘I want to say to 
you that you tell a lot of damn fools anything times 
enough, and you will get some of them to believe it.” 

Relying upon the credulous tendencies of the public 
and the simple-mindedness of the average citizen, 
they kept repeating this proclamation of greater need, 
more revenue, something greater, something higher, 
until the notion obtains in the breast and mind of 
many well-meaning men that they actually are en- 
titled to it. And I say this in seriousness, for there isn’t 
& man within the sound of my voice, nor a member 
of your organization, that isn’t anxious that the rail- 
roads should have a fair return, that they they should 
have rates that are proper. We all are for that. But 
when the official reports of the nation spell 50 per 
cent, why the flower of charity that begins at their 
ery of distress to bloom in the heart, withers and with- 
ers and withers until nothing but a bald, blackened 
stem remains. 

Financing an Imaginary Road. 


But, they say, something should be done. The situa- 
tion is such that a great many railroad securities cannot 
find a ready market. If a considerable and substantial 
per cent of the grain men of this country have been 
proved and posted throughout the country to be 
knaves; if their corporations have been shown to be 
dishonestly managed; that they started an elevator up 
here on a central branch that cost them $12.00, and 
turned it into the parent company for $12,000,000, you 
wouldn’t find many people that would want to buy 
stocks of your grain companies, would you? Now, to 
show that the people are content enough to buy railroad 
securities when they feel sure that the Frisco fiasco is 
not coming on again, look at the experience of our 
friends in the Pennsylvania. Whenever the Pennsyl- 
vania wants money, what does it do? Let me illustrate 
it in this way. Suppose when you wanted money to 
carry on the Quinn Railroad Company business—you 
will pardon the illustration, but you look the part and 
1 like to do so—that you, instead of going to a fellow 
that had $1,000.00 and borrowing it and giving him a 
note for it, and another $500.00 and give him a note for 
it—supposing it was said to you ‘‘Mr. Quinn, you can’t 
market your securities that way.’’ No; there must be a 
banker syndicate down here in New York. That’s the 
way. How is that? “Why, we will issue $100,000,000 
bond issue, and we will underwrite it to you for 94%, 
You understand, that gives you 944%.”" ‘‘Well, what does 
this syndicate get?’’ “Oh well, of course they have to be 
paid for their services, and they get the difference 
between the underwriting sum and the amount they 
float the securities for. If it is 98%, they make 4; if it 
is par, they make 51%.’’ And the result is, if this trans- 
action is consummated—and it is but the archtype of a 
thousand bond issue transactions exploited in New 
York and elsewhere—should they offer 94%, that is 
what goes into the business, and it is obligated for a 
bond of 100. Now, if he should carry on business that 
way you would have to have things going even stronger 
than they are during this European war to make things 
come out right in the end. 

So I say, or started to say to you, how did the Penn- 
sylvania do it? It doesn’t use any syndicates. It has 
the confidence of its stockholders and the public gen- 
erally, and when it wants fifty millions of dollars, it 
announces that it is ready to sell to its stockholders, 
stock at par, or convertible bonds at par, and for 
$100.00 obligation they get $100.00 of cash. And have 
you heard of the Pennsylvania being unable to find a 
market? Of course, all these roads that I have men- 
tioned, includng the Pennsylvania, would be glad to 
have the rates go up, for whether he insists he needs 
il or not, the man who js in shape not to need it profits 
by it just the same. So they are all content to have the 
rates go up; but they can get money because they build 
economically, reasonably and honestly manage. Where 
did the Milwaukee get its money to build the Puget 
Sound Extension? A large proportion of it came from 
the sale of its own stocks. The Chicago & Northwestern, 
when it needs money it turns to its stockholders. They 
look at 20 years of honest, economical management, and 
they say ‘that management is good enough for us.” 
And so it is when Bro. Ripley wants money. He sells 
his convertible bonds at approximately par. You know 
what they are. They possess this quality; that the 
holder of them can convert them into stock any time 
usually within ten years from the date thereof. 
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And so I say when you find a road that is wisely 
and honestly managed, that road needs no extraordinary 
action on the part of the government to make it live. 
Oh, you say, that is all right, Atwood, but there are a 
good many of these roads that have to be looked to, 
and how about it? They have all been managed for the 
plunderers of the company. I don’t like to name some 
of them because it sounds personal. But I have this 
suggestion to make whereby even those roads in bad 
odor may speedily obtain money, and not necessarily 
make a horizontal advance in rates. Down here in 
Missouri, that you heard truthfully described this morn- 
ing by various gentlemen—down here in Jefferson City 
they passed a law that said this, in substance; that no 
railroad should issue bonds or stocks without an order 
of approval by the commission. That is only another 
way of saying that when a railroad wants to put 
stocks or bonds on the market, it must show to that 
commission that there is money behind the bonds or 
stock; that for $100.00 worth of stock, there is $100.00 
worth of money; that for $100.00 of bond issue, there is 
$100.00 worth of property. When you have that sort of 
an O. K. on securities, then all that there needs to be 
in the minds of the purchasing public is confidence in 
the management’s honesty to have forthcoming the 
money that is needed. We have got all the money that 
is needed. Ob, yes, I can hear my friends say, but the 
situation is becoming different now. The war has shut 
off foreign money. All right. That kind of started me 
to thinking, and I wondered how much money we had 
ourselves on deposit. 

_The Burden Should Not Rest on the People. 

On the ist of September, 1914, this country had de- 
posited in our banks $21,414,000,000. The total capi- 
talization of all the railroads isn’t $18,000,000,000. So 
you see there is money in this country with which to 
do whatever is needed to be done. Let confidence be 
inspired in the hearts of the purchasing public, in the 
ability of the management, the honesty and integrity 
of the railroad managers, and the money will be forth- 
coming. And surely, no man who lays claim to can- 
dor will seriously argue that out of the pockets of 
the people should be recouped the losses of stock- 
holders that transpired as a result of the roguery of 
their own managers. 

Now, there you have a solution of the problem. Such 
a law as we have in Missouri, let that become general.,. 
let it become national; let there be national legisla- 
tion to the effect that there shall not be issued by any 
interstate carrier either stocks or bonds until a gov- 
ernment commission is ready to certify that there is 
property behind those stocks or bonds equivalent to 
their face, and you will find no dearth of money. 

Now, of course, there are many courses that might, 
with propriety, be had. There are some rates that 
are too low, just as there are some rates that are too 
high. Take, for instance, the differential on Minneap- 
olis, between Omaha and Kansas City. As you grain 
men know, it is 10 and 11, and 11 and 12, between 
Kansas City and Minneapolis. Between Omaha it is 
only a cent less. In other words, with approximately 
40 per cent of difference in mileage, there is not a dif- 
ference of 10 per cent in rate. Now, that is wrong. 
That came into being, as probably you Western grain 
merchants know, when our dear old piratical friend 
President Stickney f the Chicago Great Western 
started in to butcher things. Now, those are things 
that are wrong. They are anomalies in the freight 
traffic of the country and should be corrected. and I 
don’t believe there is a grain man in Kansas City, 
though he may not in some measure profit by that 
too small differential, that would not admit that it is 
not proper and correct and object to its being properly 
adjusted. The fact that there are here and there in- 
stances that need correction, both too high and too 
low, does not demonstrate the fact, my friends, that 
the freight fabric, the carriers of the country who 
have been reasonably built and honestly managed, a 
profit of 50 per cent, is a fabric that needs to have 
power given to it to augment that which is already 
too high and which we denominate as the high eost of 
living. 

Earnings Too Large. 

Now, these things I have said to you, my friends, 
with this thought in mind. It might be that not all of 
you have had the opportunity to make the investiga- 
tions that have fallen under my observation. I have 
told you these things so that when the time comes 
when some of your good railroad friends urge upon 
you and argue that there should be an increase of rate, 
just remember what I have said—50 per cent. 

Remember what Biddle said about 50 per cent. Re- 
member what your own good judgment tells you about 
v0 per cent profit, and then say, “Jim, you’re a good 
fellow, and I think you mean just what you say; but 
instead of taking your General Manager's word about 
it, you go and look at the reports that your company 
is obliged to make to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission.’”” And then when he comes to understand it 
perfectly, he will not urge it upon you with such in- 
sistency, and with a perfect knowledge on botk sides— 
I say this because I know there are many well-meaning 
representatives of railroads who do not have the oppor- 
tunity or take the time to make the investigation that 
gives them the knowledge that we are now considering 
—but I say when the railroad masses of employes come 
to understand, they will create an atmosphere that 
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must affect their superiors, and when all understand 
the truth—you know I never lie to you about some- 
thing that I know that causes you to know that I am 
lying. No. I am only telling you a lie when I think you 
don’t know. I only attempt to deceive you, not only 
when you don’t know, but when I know that you 
don’t. And when I know that you know, then when 
I know that you know that I know, then there is no 
difficulty, and we don’t undertake to put something 
over on one another. (Laughter.) And when you and 
I have a complete understanding of this matter, such 
as comes from a knowledge of the facts, then you and 
I will meet on a plane of equality. Then you will meet 
as men possessed of equal knowledge, and then the 
question will be to each not to try to prove to the 
other something that is not true, but each to demon- 
strate to the other what is the fair thing to do about 
these things that you both know are true. And when 
you come to that situation, all these so-called trans- 
portation difficulties will evaporate and disappear, and 
the prosperity of this land—oh, children of my heart, 
you don’t know what a chance there is before this 
country of ours now. 

They say there is no great evil to somebody without 
something good coming to others, and this titanic 
struggle with its infinitude of evils transpiring across 
the waters simply means that the Orient and South 
America is swinging wide her doors to receive the 
trade of the United States. We are the greatest 
republic upon earth; it is only waiting to seize the 
opportunity now presented for us to become the com- 
mercial empire of all the world, and the basis and 
foundation of it must always and ever be transportation. 
Whether that transportation be upon the land, the 
highways of men, or vpon the waters, which some 
poet has called the highways of the Gods, commerce, 
the world’s great civilizer, the world’s great wealth 
builder, will cause its throne to be erected in this in- 
comparable country of ours. Here will the nations of 
the earth come to bow before our greatness, not only 
material, but, if we adhere, my friends, to those prin- 
ciples that have guided the Ship of State from the days 
of the fathers, come to worship us because of that 
lofty plain of moral dealing that marks the transac- 
tions of all honest men, 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE’S REPORT 


The President: We will now have the report of 
Mr. J. W. McCord, the Chairman of our Executive 
Committee. Mr. McCord. 

Mr. McCord: Mr. President and Gentlemen, I am 
sorry that I cannot draw such a crowd as the gen- 
tleman who has preceded me. But I have some 
very pleasant things to say to you, and I am sure 
T have a very pleasant situation to lay before you 
in regard to the affairs of our Association. It is 
hardly necessary to remind you that our committee 
represents, in a manner, the whole Board of 
Directors. 

Mr. McCord then read his report as follows: 

It is hardly necessary for me to remind you that our 
committee represents, in a manner, the whole Board 
of Directors, and this report to the convention is per- 
haps superfluous, from the fact that the condensed 
information contained therein is given to you in the 
regular full detailed report of the secretary-treasurer. 
However, there are some matters which I wish to bring 
before you in as forcible a manner as possible. 

At the close of the New Orleans convention I made 
an appeal on behalf of the Executive Commitee for 
better financial support of the Association, and ad- 
vised you that the Association had been insolvent ever 
since it was organized and that we were only able to 
exist financially through anticipation of dues, paid in 
advance. If I remember rightly, I made the statement 
that it would require about $3,500 more money than 
we had on hand at the close of the New Orleans Con- 
vention to have shown a solvent condition. However, 
I am happy to say to you that at the close of the pres- 
ent year we could liquidate the financial affairs of 
the Association (if it became necessary), by refund- 
ing to members who have paid dues in advance the 
amount of $7,156.25 unearned dues; we could set apart 
$3,467.12 unexpended money standing to the credit of 
the legislative fund and still have left $433.23. 

We have received more money this year by about 
five or six thousand dollars than was received last 
year. Our disbursements this year, including the pay- 
ment of a larger amount than in any former vear for 
legislative expenses, have been considerably less than 
the disbursements of last year. This result has been 
accomplished without sacrificing or curtailing any of 
our activities. I am safe in saying that our accom- 
plishments during the past year in all lines of the 
work have been greater than in any former year; and 
I believe that every member of the Association is 
cognizant of the fact that he has received greater 
benefits from the Association through the work of the 
past year than ever before. 

I beg to say that in every instance where co-operation 
and assistance on the part of the office of the Secretary 
was needed in order to expedite the work that has de- 
volved on the Executive Committee during the year, 
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Mr. Quinn and his office force have cheerfully and ef- 
ficiently contributed their co-operation and assistance 
whenever called upon, all of which has done much to- 
wards making pleasant and agreeable the duties of the 
chairman and members of the committee and for which 
they extend their thanks to the Secretary and his 
office force. 

The members of the committee also wish to extend 
their thanks to President Jones and every member 
of the Board of Directors for the confidence they seem 
to have reposed in the ability of the committee to do 
the work assigned to it, and to thank one and all for 
their hearty co-operation in the great work accom- 
plished in every department of our activities.—J. W. 
McCord, chairman; J. J. Stream, T. A. Morrisson, H. 
T. Balwin, J. H. Cofer, Charles D. Jones, Charles 
Quinn. 

Now, gentlemen, while I am on the floor, there is a 
matter that has come to us that will need attention, 
and that is, amending our constitution and by-jaws so 
as to increase our Board of Directors to take in our ex- 
pansion and care for a larger and wider membership. 
At present we have 16 directors. I offer the following 
amendments to the constitution: 

I offer the following amendments to the Constitution: 

Section 1, Article 4: Eliminate the word ‘“‘Sixteen,”’ 
in the fourth line, substituting therefor, the word 
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“Twenty.” (This will have the effect to increase the 
Board of Directors from sixteen to twenty.) 

Section 2, Article 4: Now reads, “Hight of the Di- 
rectors shall be elected annually for a term of two 
years.”’ Substitute the following: ‘‘Ten of the Direct- 
ors shall be elected annually for a term of two years,” 
provided that at the election occurring October 14, 1914, 
two of the ten members shall be elected for the term 
of one year.” 

Section 1, Article 4: Also amend that part now read- 
ing “The First and Second Vice Presidents shall be ex- 
officio members of the Board of Directors,’’ substituting 
therefor, the following: ‘The First and Second Vice 
Presidents, and also the retiring President shall be ex- 
officio members of the Board of Directors.” 

I move the adoption of the amendments read. 


(Motion seconded by Mr. ‘Metcalf, and unani- 
mously adopted.) 

The President: Now, gentlemen, we will go 
right ahead with our program, and the next thing 
in order is the report of Mr. A. BH. Reynolds, Chair- 
mian of our Legislative Committee. Now, gentle- 
men, if you ever listened attentively to anything in 
your life, and you want to realize what some of 
your committees are doing for you, be attentive and 
listen closely to what Mr. Reynolds has to report 
to you. (Applause.) 
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Mr. Reynolds: Gentlemen, I first want to apolo- 
gize for the length of this report, and then I want 
to say to you that it doesn’t cover half of what I 
would like to cover. 


Mr. Reynolds then read his report as follows: 


Your Legislative Committee has had a strenuous year. 
Congress has been in session continuously since our 
New Orleans meeting and the prospects are that it will 
continue in session at least until late next summer. 

There has been before our national legislative body 
the past year more erratic and impracticable legisla- 
tion, directly or indirectly affecting the grain trade, 
than in any one year since your chairman has been 
connected with this work. 

The European war has, recently, given to certain 
members of Congress the opportunity to urge many so- 
called ‘‘emergency’’ measures, the enactment of which 
would have ruined the grain trade as well as many 
olher commercial industries. Fortunately, the wiser 
contingent of both House and Senate has so far been 
able to guide legislation in fairly reasonable channels. 
In this they have been materially aided by the Presi- 
dent insisting on the passage of pet party measures. 
These measures have to a great extent taken up the 
time and attention of Congress to the exclusion of 
Wild-cat measures, 

Tor this surcease from erratic legislation, let us 
breathe a silent prayer of thanksgiving. The banefu! 
and unreasonable measures are not dead but sleeping, 
and will all be rejuvenated at the first favorable op- 
portunity. 

The same cause that favored us by holding back 
baneful legislation has very seriously retarded the 
passage of the measures which we have been advocat- 
ing. 

A List of Bills Related to the Grain Trade. 

The following bills, all of which have more or less 
bearing on the grain trade, have been introduced in 
the first session of the 63rd Congress. ‘S’’ indicates 
measures introduced in the Senate and ‘‘H’”’ those in- 
troduced in the House: 


S— 47: To establish a bureau of statistics in the 
Department of Agriculture. 

S— 123: A bill to prohibit drawbacks in’ grain. 

S— 384: Relating to bills of lading, known as the 
Pomerine Bill. This is an important 
measure and one for which we have long 
labored. We will treat of this measure at 
further length in this report. 

S— 827: A bill relating to bills of lading. 

S— 3085: A bill to amend the act to regulate com- 
merce, fixing limitations within which ac- 
tion may be brought on Bills of Lading. 

S — 3623: Providing for certain regulations in the 
business of commission merchants. 

S— 4046: A bill to establish scientific distribution 
and marketing of agricultural products. 

S— 4061: To establish a bureau of farm loans. 

S— 4249: To regulate misbranding of foods, drugs, 
and for other purposes. 

S — 4522: Yo amend the Interstate Commerce Act. 

S— 4894: A bill to secure the uniform grading of 

5 grain. 

S— 6515: A bill to provide for the inspection and 
grading of grain. 

S — 6247: Authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury 
to accept bonds of certain cities to pro- 
vide funds for assistance in moving crops. 

H— 2494: To amend Section 15 of the act to regu- 
late commerce. 

H— 1704: To regulate commerce. 

H— 3902: To regulate liability of transmission and 
delivery of telephone and_ telegraph 
messages. 

H— 4608: Prohibiting fixing prices on food stuffs. 

H— 7754: Relating to bills of lading. 

H— 7934: To amend the act to regulate commerce. 

H— 8133: To regulate weighing of freight. 

H— 8610: To regulate commission merchants, 

H—10942: To provide for furnishing information on 
the yield of grain. 

H—11249: <A bill to provide for the better marketing 
of farm products. 

H—11897: A bill to encourage agriculture. 

H—11974: To reduce storage rates on agricultural 
products. 

H—13098: To establish marketing departments and 
agricultural colleges. 

H—14191: To establish a bureau of marketing in the 
Department of Agriculture. 

H—14934: To provide for the collection of statistics 
on the production of grain. 

H—15729: To amend the Interstate Commerce Act. 

H—17971: A bill for securing the uniform grading of 
grain, preventing deception therein, ete. 
—the Grain Grades Act. We give more 
detailed explanation on this bill further on 
in this report. 3 

H—18255: To provide for loaning money on farm 
products. 

H—18359: Bill to authorize establishment of ware- 
houses. 

H—14104: Regulating exportations of products of the 
soil. 
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H—18400: Prohibiting acceptance of unreasonable 
prices for products of the soil. 

S— 6266: Providing for warehouses. 


S— 6339: To provide for the establishment of 
licensed grain warehouses. 


H—18553: A bill to authorize the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to license grain warehouses. 

H—18504: To ascertain the value of contracts foz 
supplying food stuffs. 

H—18491: Prohibiting diversion of funds from the 
Treasury of the United States for the 
handling of farm products. 

H—18605: To relieve growers and producers of farm 
products. 

H—18661: Authorizing the establishment of farm 
produce exchanges. 

H—18630: To prohibit the shipment of grain falsely 
labeled or branded. 

H—18400: Provides that it shall be unlawful for any 


person, firm, association or corporation at 
any time to ask or to accept an unreason- 
able price or value for any goods, wares, 
merchandise, etc. Surely this caps the 
climax of a long succession of ridiculous 
bills, which, if enacted into laws, would 
precipitate conditions under which chaos 
would reign in all branches of commerce. 

The following bills pertaining to Future Trading and 
the use of the mails and telegraph, were introduced. 
We list these separately to show the attention that this 
subject has been receiving: S—2704; S—2873; H—3339; 
H—4300; H—5143; H—6218; H—6379; H—7516; H—7623; 
H—8642; H—10076; H—10147; H—10248; H—10948; 
S—4319; H—13817; H—14947. 

Some Sample Resolutions. 

Sesides the bills here cited, there have been intro- 
duced almost innumerable resolutions, some of which 
are very obnoxious and incendiary in text and design. 
As a sample of the extent to which some of these reso- 
lutions can go, we append excerpts from one or two of 
them. 

Whereas, the world’s demand for wheat and 
the consumption thereof so closely balance its 
production from year to year that there is no 
legitimate occasion for violent fluctuations in 
the price of that necessity; and 

Whereas, it is charged and generally be- 
lieved that the price of wheat paid the 
farmers as well as the cost of flour to the 
consumers is largely controlled by the Board 
of Trade of Chicago, the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Minneapolis, and the Board of Trade 
of Duluth, acting in combination. 

Whereas (quoting from the same resolution), 
the members of the Chicago Board of Trade, 
the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce, and 
the Duluth Board of Trade, through whom 
such gambling operations are made, cover and 
hide the record of the losses sustained by 
speculators and refuse to exhibit their books 
to the State Officials, whose duty it is to 
protect the public; that the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Minneapolis and the Board of Trade 
of Chicago by virtue of a large membership of 
wealthy men closely allied with banking in- 
stitutions, transportation companies, and with 
certain daily newspapers of their communities, 
exercise and control an unwholesome influence 
in local government and public opinion; and 

Whereas, it is charged and generally be- 
lieved that the business of the Chicago Board 
of Trade and its operations are controlled by 
memberships which are owned by a few large 
operators, particularly Armour, Peavey, J. 
Rosenbaum, J. C. Shaffer & Co., Bartlett, 
Frazer and Carrington, who not only direct 
said board of trade as an exchange, making 
such rules and by-laws as serve their pur- 
pose, but acting in conjunction with the lead- 
ing members of the Minneapolis Chamber of 
Commerce and controlling most of the ter- 
mina) elevators and public warehouses of 
byth cities, exercise and have an unreasonable 
and unlawful control over the prices paid for 
wheat in these great terminal markets and 
therefore in the whole country, and unduly 
control and restrain the movement, purchase, 
and sale of wheat to suit their speculative pur- 
poses; and 

Whereas, it is generally charged and be- 
lieved that wheat arriving at the terminal 
markets from country points is in the first 
instance graded with unfair severity and on 
such grading sold in large quantities by com- 
mission companies, to whom it is consigned, 
to terminal elevator companies owned by 
themselves; that a commission is charged to 
the shipper for such sale; that the wheat thus 
sold to themselves is taken by such com- 
mission companies to their terminal elevators 
and there mixed and doctored in such a man- 
ner as to be afterward shipped out of such 
elevators or public warehouses at a grade 
from one to two points higher and applied, 
when necessary, in filling future trades at such 
higher grades; and that over twenty-five 
million bushels of wheat are thus doctored an- 
nually in Chicago and Minneapolis and raised 
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in grade on an average of two points, etc. 
Now therefore be it 

Resolved, that a select committee of seven 
members be appointed by the Speaker to in- 
vestigate the foregoing statements and 
charges. 

The matter being referred to the Committee on Rules, 
there followed a hearing which was the most diabolical 
in character and debasing in tendency that has ever 
defiled the records of Congress. Never in the history of 
the grain trade has there been such a hearing. Men 
before the Committee denounced each other in the most 
scathing and ridiculous terms possible, all of which 
was allowed to go into the records. 

From another resolution, we quote: 

Whereas, there has this year been produced 
in the State of Kansas approximately one 
hundred and eighty million bushels of wheat; 
and 

Whereas, said wheat is now being moved to 
markets in and outside of the said State of 
Kansas in large quantities; and 

Whereas, large quantities thereof are sold 
to different grain dealers, concerns and ex- 
porters at Kansas City, Missouri; and 

Whereas, the average price of said wheat 
paid to the producer is 68 cents per bushel 
at the loading elevators within the State of 
Kansas, and large quantities of the same 
wheat are sold for export by grain dealers, 
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concerns, and exporters at Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, for 821%, cents per bushel to 85 cents 
per bushel; and 

Whereas, the cost of transportation and 
other expenses from any shipping point in the 
State of Kansas to Kansas City, Missouri, is 
far less than 20 cents per bushel; and 

Whereas, it is stated and believed that a 
combination, agreement and understanding in 
restraint of trade exists between certain deal- 
ers, concerns, and exporters of wheat in 
Kansas City, Missouri, to depress the purchase 
price paid for wheat to the producer. Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, that a select committee of five 
members be appointed by the Speaker to in- 
vestigate the foregoing statements and 
charges. 

Another, H. Res. 596, provides ‘“‘that whereas the 
commissions, travelling expenses, mileage and other 
expenses of the middlemen, approximate $900,000,000 
per annum,”’ therefore, the Department of Commerce is 
authorized to propose some plan to get rid of the 
middlemen and the great expense ‘‘incurred through 
the handling of food stuffs’ by the middlemen, cold 
storage companies, manipulators, and speculators. 

We will pay our respects to the resolution practice 
further on in this report. 

Bills of Distinctive Merit. 

In selecting from this legislative grist the measures 
that would benefit the grain trade, only two stand out 
with marked distinction. These are H—17971, the 
Grain Grades Act, and S—384, the Pomerene Bill of 
Lading measure. 

At the New Orleans Convention, a great deal of time 
was consumed in discussing the corn grades proposed 
to be established by the Government. Very considerable 
opposition was manifest on the floor of the convention 
against these grades and yet it was generally conceded 
that with minor changes, they could be made workable. 
It was very evident to all who followed the discussion 
led by Dr. Duvel that the Bureau of Standardization 
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had worked very earnestly and diligently to arrive at a 
fair grading of corn. 

The recommendations adopted at that convention have 
been, for the most part, accepted by the Government. 
The grades as thus amended have finally been adopted 
by the Government as the standards for the grading of 
corn. These standards have been generally recognized 
throughout the country, although some of the sea- 
board markets still maintain that they are not prac- 
ticable for the export trade. I think, however, that 
great progress toward adjusting the corn industry of 
the country to conform with these grades has been 
made. 

Now that these grades are generally recognized 
throughout the country, the question of how to en- 
force them becomes one of paramount importance. The 
necessity of a law to fix the true status of these grades 
and which will control the grading of all grain when 
the Bureau of Standardization has completed its work, 
is apparent to all. It is now conceded that grain in its 
natural or raw state should not come under the purvey 
of the Food and Drugs Act, and yet this is exactly 
what might happen at any time unless a law is passed 
especially providing for the enforcement of the stand- 
ard grades. We are now working under a suspension 
of rules. The grain trade generally understands that 
Secretary Wilson agreed to suspend the application of 
the Food and Drugs Act to grain until a stated time, 
which has long since passed. Since that time, we have 
been suffered to operate under that suspension without 
any official continuance of the same. In a discussion 
with the attorneys of the Agricultural Department a 
few weeks ago, they stated to me very plainly that 
grain was under the Food and Drugs Act and that they 
might conclude to proceed under that act to control it 
at any time. 

The Grain Grades Act. 

Your Committee has labored diligently since the New 
Orleans convention to promote the enactment of a law 
which would effectually remove grain in its raw state 
from the jurisdiction of the Food and Drugs Act. The 
bill, which is largely the outgrowth of our efforts, is 
HR—17971, Known as the Grain Grades Act. 

On October 29, 1913, immediately following the New 
Orleans meeting, a conference was held in Washington 
with Secretary Houston at which time the grain trade 
of the country was very largely represented. At this 
conference, it seemed certain that there would be a 
difference of opinion between the Eastern and West- 
ern markets on the provisions which should be incor- 
porated in the bill. However, it seemed to be generally 
conceded that if the Government was to establish 
grades, there must be some kind of a law to enforce 
the same. 

Tollowing this conference with the Secretary of Agri- 
culture in Washington, a meeting of the trade was 
ealled in Chicago. The attention of this meeting was 
directed to the provisions which should be incorporated 
in a measure to control the grading of grain. After a 
great deal of time discussing various ideas, the Legisla- 
tive Committee was directed to proceed to prepare a 
bill which should be submitted to Congress. The Agri- 
cultural Department had previously indicated to your 
Committee that the Department would prefer to have 
its own attorneys prepare the bill, but invited your 
Committee to submit the general principles which 
should be incorporated in the measure. On January 
12, the Committee made the Secretary of Agriculture 
the following report: 

To the Hon. David R. Houston, 

Secretary of Agriculture, 

Washington, D. C. 

We, the Legislative Committee of the Grain 
Dealers’ National Association, beg to submit 
herewith a few provisions which we deem 
necessary to be incorporated in a measure 
providing for the supervision of the inspec- 
tion of grain and for the enforcement of the 
Government standards as rapidly as they may 
be established. 

I 

The standards as adopted by the Secretary 
of Agriculture shall be the official standards 
of the United States for the grading of all 
grains. 

II 

The grades of all grains entering into inter- 
state or foreign commerce shall be deter- 
mined by the United States standards, ex- 
cepting as otherwise provided for in this act. 

lil 

Nothing in this act shall be construed to 
prevent the shipment of grain without being 
graded from producing points or from any 
point where no Inspection Department is 
maintained to any point where no Inspection 
Department is maintained; nor when sold by 
sample or under private brands. 


IV 
All shipments of grain on which the stand- 
ards do not apply shall move under regula- 
tions prescribed by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. 
WV. 
Inspection of grain for interstate or foreign 
shipment shall be done as at present by State 
or Board of Trade departments, or other or- 
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ganizations or individuals authorized to in- 

spect and grade grain, over all of which the 

Government shall have general supervision. 
VI 

The Secretary of Agriculture shall have au- 
thority to compel the dismissal of any incom- 
petent sampler or inspector for any irregu- 
larity, incompetency or failure to comply with 
rules. 

VII 

Inspection at the point provided for in the 
terms of the contract of purchase or sale of 
grain shall be final. 

Vill 

The Secretary shall, at his discretion, es- 
tablish offices and laboratories at the prin- 
cipal markets. These offices and laboratories 
shall be in charge of competent men, whose 
duty it shall be to supervise the sampling 
and inspection in their respective markets to 
the end that all grain shall be graded ac- 
eording to Government standards and that 
uniformity shall be maintained throughout the 
country. 

These Government supervisors shall have 
the authority to enter any cars or cargoes on 
which inspection has been made or is to be 
made, to check the sampling and inspection of 
same and see that the grading has been 
properly done. If, in his judgment, proper 
grade has not been applied, he shall have 
authority to have the grain resampled and 
reinspected. 

In the event of disagreement as to the cor- 
rect grade of any given lot of grain, after 
the same has been inspected, on the request 
of either party concerned, new samples shall 
be taken and the Federal Supervisor in 
charge shall determine the correct grade, 
which determination shall be final as to the 
grade of the lot of grain in question. Pend- 
ing such decision of the Secretary, the grain 
in question may, if desired, move forward at 
the risk (as to grade) of the shipper. 

A fee sufficient to defray all expenses of 
such resampling and determining of grade 
shall be fixed by the Secretary and shall be 
paid by the party making such appeal. 

Ix 

The Secretary shall appoint traveling super- 
visors under such rules and regulations as he 
may deem necessary. 

x 

Civil service rules shall apply to all em- 
ployees under the Department of Supervision, 
the same as in other Government service. 

While we have not succeeded in having all our 
recommendations incorporated in the bill itself, we 
believe that if proper rules are established, the bill 
and the rules together, will comprehend all that we 
started out to accomplish. 

We believe that the passage of the Grain Grades Act 
Bill is of such importance to the trade that a recapitu- 
lation of the legislative events leading up to its pres- 
ent status is desirable. 

Some time after the presentation to the Secretary 
of the provisions which we thought should be incor- 
porated in the bill, a bill was presented to the House 
Committee of Agriculture under the caption ‘‘To Se- 
cure Uniform Grading of Grain and Other Purposes’’ 
by the Hon. Asbury F. Lever, chairman. It was un- 
derstood from the first that this bill was only tentative. 
The grain trade was invited to hearings with the ex- 
press purpose of arriving at a bill that would be fair 
and reasonable to all concerned. 

The hearings on this bill were begun on April 27, 
the final hearing being on June 1 of the current year. 
Your Association was represented at the greater part 
of these hearings by three members of your Legisla- 
tive Committee. The grain trade was represented very 
largely by delegates from all the Exchanges, both East 
and West. I doubt if any hearing before a committee 
of Congress was ever more thoroughly searching than 
this one. It is with no small degree of pride that your 
Committee points to the result. We believe that the 
grain trade of the country and the Grain Dealers’ Na- 
ticnal Association acquitted themselves well in this 
hearing, and that they both stand today in much better 
light before Congress and the people in general than 
ever before. 

Defeat of the McCumber Bill. 

During the preparation of the Grain Grades Act and 
the hearings on same, our efforts were continually 
menaced in the Senate by the Federal Inspection Bill, 
known as the ‘‘“McCumber Bill.’”’ On the first of May 
this bill went down to overwhelming defeat in the 
Senate. 

The menace of the Federal Inspection Bill being re- 
moved, the urgent necessity for immediate action on 
the Grain Grades Bill seemed to be past, and Mr. Lever, 
the chairman, determined that more time and con- 
sideration should be given to the Grain Grades Act. 
{fn order that it might be considered more at length, 
the whole matter of grain grading legislation was re- 
ferred to a sub-committee, composed of certain mem- 
bers of the Agricultural Committee. The Hon. Ralph 
W. Moss of Indiana was designated as chairman of 
this Committee. 
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Subsequent events proved: the selection of Mr. Moss 
to this important position to be an extremely wise 
choice. Mr. Moss, from the first, recognized the im- 
portance of the task. He proceeded with wisdom, com- 
prehension and insight, the like of which we have 
never before encountered in our dealings with congres- 
sional committees. Through it all, however, such a 
fairness and honesty was manifested as to gain for 
Mr. Moss and his Committee the complete admiration 
of all concerned. 

At the conclusion of the hearing, various members 
of the sub-committee, Mr. Lever, chairman of the 
House Committee, and Mr. Moss, chairman of the sub- 
committee, expressed themselves as thoroughly satis- 
fied with the showing made. Confidence in the integrity 
and honest intent of the grain trade was expressed by 
all. Nothing but praise was heard for the grain 
Dealers’ National Association. 

The hearings being completed on June 1, the grain 
trade stood in anxious expectation of the speedy in- 
troduction of a bill that would meet all requirements. 
On June 5, Representative Moss introduced a _ bill 
which thoroughly startled the grain trade throughout 
the country. Practically none of the recommendations 
which the grain trade had offered were included in 
this bill. It was so at variance with suggestions of 
your Committee that your Chairman immediately went 
to Washington to confer with Mr. Moss. 

After thorough investigation of the situation and re- 
peated interviews with Mr. Moss and various individuals 
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connected with the Agricultural Department, I was 
thoroughly convinced of the integrity and honesty of 
purpose of Mr. Moss. His reasons for introducing vari- 
ous measures leading up to the final bill showed him 
to possess a clear insight into the legislative game. 

While the grain trade was anxiously debating this 
bill, Mr. Moss, on June 18, introduced a second bill 
which was much more satisfactory than the first. Af- 
ter some further consideration, on July 19, Mr. Moss 
introduced his final bill—HR-17971, which contained 
most of the recommendations proposed by your Com- 
mittee and which met with the general approval of the 
grain trade, with the exception of the seaboard mar- 
kets. 


Analysis of the Grain Grades Act. 


A close analysis of the Grain Grades Act reveals 


three important factors: 

First: It provides for fixing uniform standards of 
grading. For this your Association has stood for the 
past ten years, and in our humble opinion, it is the 
greatest step forward that the grain trade has ever 
taken. 

Second: It takes away the right from any person, 
firm, corporation ‘or association, to fix grades of grain, 
and places this authority entirely in the hands of the 
Agricultural Department. = 

Third: it establishes the right of the Government to 
supervise the inspection of grain, the actual inspection, 
however, being done under heads of State Depart- 
ments, Boards of Trade, incorporations or associations, 
just as it is conducted at present. 

If this bill becomes a law, the Government will not 
grade any grain whatever only in case of appeal. All 
of the systems now utilized for the inspection of grain 
may be continued as heretofore, the only difference be- 
ing that no grain will be graded in accordance with 
U. S. standards, except by inspectors licensed by the 
Government, and employed by some state, county, city, 
town, Board of Trade, Chamber of Commerce, corpora- 
tion or association to inspect and grade grain. The 
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only right reserved to the Government in the inspec- 
tion of grain is to fix rules and regulations for its con- 
trol, or in case of dispute to finally determine the 
grade of any parcel of grain under dispute. 

Your Legislative Committee insisted from the very 
first that the measure must provide for the final inspec- 
tion of grain at the time and place specified in the 
contract of purchase and sale. Our contention along 
this line met with very serious opposition from nearly 
all of those concerned in the preparation of the bill. 
We only succeeded in having this provision incor- 
porated in the bill after a long campaign of education. 
Mr. Moss and Dr. Duval stood with us in this contro- 
versy. How well we finally succeeded is set forth in 
the bill in the following language: 

That an appeal from such inspection to the 
Secretary of Agriculture shall be taken before 
the grain leaves the place where the inspec- 
tion appeal was made, and before the identity 
of the grain has been lost, all under such 
rules and regulations as the Secretary of 
Agriculture shall prescribe. 

If your Committee had succeeded in doing nothing else 
during the whole year, its efforts have been amply re- 
warded in securing this provision alone. 

We believe that not only those allied with the Asso- 
ciation but the grain dealers everywhere are agreed 
that this provision is of paramount importance and an 
actual necessity in order to carry on the grain business 
with any degree of safety and celerity. 

There still remain two great objects to be attained 
in connection with this measure. First, the final 
passage of the act, and, second, the promulgation by 
the Secretary of Agriculture of comprehensive rules 
and regulations enforcing the same. Such rules must 
leave the grain trade as nearly free as possible to 
prosecute its business along lines heretofore estab- 
lished. 

We have absolute faith in the honest intent of the 
Secretary of Agriculture to formulate reasonable rules. 
His treatment of our Association throughout has been 
praiseworthy. His invitation to us to present to him 
the main principles to be incorporated in the bill and 
the general compliance with our recommendations, lead 
us to believe that fair consideration will be given to 
our recommendations regarding the establishing of 
rules. s 

The bill, as it now stands and as we believe it will 
become a law, leaves a great deal to be regulated by 
these rules. The great task of securing proper and 
practical rules is one that yet remains to be under- 
taken by your future Legislative Committee and the 
whole grain trade. 


The Pomerene Bill and the Uniform Bill of Lading. 

A great deal of misunderstanding exists regarding the 
relation between the proposed Pomerene Bill and the 
uniform bill of lading. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has absolute control over the form of the bill 
of lading, and to the end that the bill shall be satis- 
factory, has been working for a long time to establish 
a uniform bill of lading that will meet all conditions. 
They held hearings beginning on October 20 and con- 
tinuing from time to time until a very recent date, and 
have not yet made a final report on the uniform bill 
to be adopted. 


The Pomerene bill now pending before Congress is a 
measure intended to establish the legal and commercial 
status of a contract between the shipper and the car- 
rier on all commodities transported. It is further in- 
tended to establish a Federal statute covering the Bill 
of Lading in all of its relations between the shipper 
and the carrier and to make it a clear, concise form 
of contract with all responsibilities and liabilities clearly 
and definitely set forth. Further, to establish its au- 
thenticity and value as a commercial document. 

At present the relation of the carrier and the shipper 
is very uncertain. The liabilities of one to the other 
are controlled by common law, which is very vague 
and which varies in different states. 

Thus you will see that the Pomerene Bill of Lad- 
ing measure is one of great importance. A good deal 
of time and attention has been given to this bill by 
the shipping public, and your Committee has been 
engaged for more than two years on this subject. The 
Bill has passed the Senate and is now before the 
House. Your Chairman, accompanied by the secretary 
of the Council of Grain Exchanges, interviewed Senator 
Pomerene on September 1 relative to the possibility of 
the measure passing the House, and the Senator ex- 
pressed himself as very doubtful about the measure 
getting through the House at the present session of 
the 63rd Congress, but hoped that it stood a good 
chance in the second session. We hope that the sec- 
ond session may see its passage, but we have learned 
that there is very violent opposition to this measure 
from the chairman of the Committee of the House on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, his opposition be- 
ing based on the idea that the measure is antagonistic 
to the interests of the railroads. We do not share his 
opinion. We believe that the Pomerene bill is a fair 
measure, and if enacted, would be entirely equitable 
to all parties concerned. 

During the second week in January an extended 
hearing covering a period of several days by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission at Washington was given 
to consider the conditions to be printed on the bill of 
lading. This meeting was attended by W. T. Corneli- 
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son and Geo. A. Wells, both members of the Legislative 
Committee. 

Section 1, referring to discrepancies in elevator 
weights, natural shrinkage, etc., and section three, pro- 
viding for a limitation of four months in which claims 
for damage may be filed on losses for delays and the 
basis of settlement where property is destroyed in 
transit, received the particular attention of your com- 
mittee members. 

Future Trading. 

As shown by our list of measures pending before 
Congress, a myriad of bills is now before Congress 
for their consideration upon this subject. The primary 
object. of each of these bills, as stated by the various 
authors, is to prevent gambling in food products. The 
most of these measures forbid the use of the mails, 
telephones, telegraph, cables or other methods of com- 
munication between states and territories and foreign 
nations where the same refers to the purchase or sale 
of grain or food products for future delivery. No hear- 
ings have been held on any of these bills, as none of 
them have yet arrived at the stage where they seem 
formidable. 

At the hearing on the Grain Grades Act, the Commit- 
tee went very thoroughly into the question of future 
trading in grain. It had been urged that this bill 
should provide some regulation on future trading. These 
hearings entered more thoroughly into future trading 
than any hearings that have ever been held on that 
subject, and we think the general result has been very 
beneficial in an educational way. Various members 
of the sub-committee expressed themselves on the sub- 
ject of future trading. One of them in particular said 
to your chairman: “I believe that the grain business 
as it is now carried on demands some method of trading 
in futures, and yet if a measure prohibiting future 
trading should come up, it is my opinion that it will be 
acted on favorably because public sentiment demands 
some legislation in this line.’’ It is, however, the 
epinion of your Committee that the idea of prohibiting 
future trading in grain is not as popular as it was a 
year ago. We believe that the educational work done 
by the Council of Grain Exchanges and the Grain 
Dealers’ National Association has dispelled a good deal 
of the misinformation and ignorance that prevailed in 
legislative circles on this very important subject. One 
fact, however, is very well established, and that is that 
this campaign of education will have to be continued, 


if we are to escape baneful legislation along this line. . 


This becomes more apparent when we consider that 
the personnel of Congress is changing very rapidly 
from year to year. 

Federal Inspection of Grain. 

As stated previously in this report, the McCumber 
Bill, providing for the Federal inspection of grain, was 
overwhelmingly defeated in the Senate on May 1, but 
this has not kept the Senator from bringing his in- 
spection bill forward at every opportunity. He made 
a very strong effort to get provisions of this bill hung 
onto the Agricultural Appropriation Bill, but failed. 
He will, doubtless, bring up the same measure at the 
very earliest possible opportunity. If, however, the 
Grain Grades Act passes the House and becomes a 
law, we believe that Federal inspection will be 
effectually disposed of at least until such time as the 
efficiency or inefficiency of the Grain Grades Act has 
been thoroughly demonstrated. : 

The Warehousing Act. 

Senate Bill No. 6266, introduced by Senator Hoke 
Smith of Georgia, provided for the bonding of ware- 
houses in which not only staple and non-perishable 
agricultural products were to be stored, but also canned 
salmon. The bill passed the Senate and was introduced 
in the House on August 25, at which time it was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture. Previous to 
this time, several warehousing bills had been prepared, 
but when the Smith Bill was introduced, a number of 
new bills were prepared, which included provisions for 
the storing of both cotton and grain. 

Your Chairman, in company with the secretary of 
the Council of Grain Exchanges, went to Washington 
early in September to look after the general legislative 
situation and spent three or four days considering bills 
in general and the warehousing bill in particular. The 
real intention behind this warehousing bill is to provide 
the producers of grain and cotton with means by 
which they may hold their products for higher prices, 
the idea being that storage receipts issued by 
licensed warehouses shall become acceptable collateral 
to the banks of the country. 

Supplementing the general idea of the stérage ware- 
house receipt, several bills have been introduced pro- 
viding for issuance by the reserve banks of large 
amounts of currency to provide means to loan on these 
receipts. In general, we think this part of the idea 
is not very popular in Congress, but there does seem to 
be a well defined intention of providing some means 
by which the farmer can hold his grain in public ware- 
houses and borrow public money to carry it. To our 
way of thinking, this whole idea is not in keeping with 
the declared policy of reducing the high cost of living 
nor can it be reconciled with the avowed intention of 
wiping out speculation in food stuffs. It seems to us 
that it will tend toward fostering speculation among 
the producing class, but since we are not called upo. 
to pass judgment on that subject, we desist. 

In conference several changes were suggested to make 
the bill more reasonable and practical. Among these 
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suggestions was one providing for the transfer of grain 
from one licensed warehouse to another. The original 
bill had no provision whatever for this kind of transfer. 
A house once full, would be out of operation until some 
one having grain stored therein saw proper to sell it. 
We finally succeeded in getting the attorney to make 
the following change on Page 14, Line 13: 

“Providing”? that the following be inserted: 
“Strike out the period following ‘receipt’ and 
insert: ‘Except that any such agricultural 
products may be transferred in compliance 
with the rules and regulations of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture from any licensed ware- 
house to any other’ licensed warehouse, 
bonded under this act.’”’ 

We think this makes the bill more practical. We 
also insisted that the bill have some provision inserted 
for the posting of grain when it was found to be out 
of order in a licensed warehouse. The attorneys insist 
hat this can be provided for in the rules to be promul- 
gated by the Secretary. We are not so sure of this, 
however, but we were overruled by the attorneys and, 
therefore, could do nothing further. 

It is not the intention to hold any hearings on this 
bill. We, therefore, advise the grain trade in general 
to bestir itself or they may have to operate under a 
bill which is not at all satisfactory. 

Since the provisions of this bill make it entirely op- 
tional with the grain trade as to whether they have 
their warehouses legally bonded and licensed by the 
Government, we are not prepared to say that its 


passage will be entirely inimical to our interests. Your 


Association has never put itself on record regarding the 
storage proposition. We have, therefore, not deemed 
it advisable to oppose this measure and will not com- 
ment further on it here, hoping that it will be thor- 
oughly discussed during this convention and a policy 
adopted on which your future Committee on Legisla- 
tion can proceed with authority. 
The Prevalence of Unwarranted Prejudice. 

Referring again to the resolution practice prevalent 
in Congress, of which we spoke earlier in this report. 
By careful perusal of resolutions that have been intro- 
duced in the last few months, bearing directly or in- 
directly on the grain trade, it will be apparent to any 
fair-minded man that there exists a great deal of un- 
warranted prejudice and animosity against this very 
prominent and necessary branch of our nation’s com- 
merce. The man who has not the courage to make an 
open charge against a business or an individual and 
thus lay himself publicly liable to answer to said 
business or individual, if he happens to be a member 
of Congress, can introduce a resolution before House 
or Senate venting his spleen and setting forth all of 
the falsehood and slander which his vile mind can in- 
vent, and by so doing, relieve himself of his pent-up 
animosity, without any liability to anybody. Such a 
course is unwarranted, undemocratic, un-American, 
vile and cowardly. 

Why continue to tolerate such methods? Why con- 
tinue to sow such seed of discord and contention? Why 
foster such sentiments of falsehood? Why continue to 
array one class of citizens against another, to the great 
detriment of both? Officials who resort to these meth- 
ods are becoming too numerous. The reasoning of 
such quasi-statesmen is about as follows: ‘‘Now is my 
opportunity to show my constituents that they have a 
live representative in Congress. I will show them that 
I am looking after their interests; that I am not afraid 
to enter the arena against the commercial and money 
trusts. Now is my time, and this is my opportunity, 
to permanently impress my greatness on the minds ot 
my uninformed friends at home.” 

It is political buncombe of the cheapest kind. It is 
not resorted to by broad-gauge, honorable politicans. 
The reward of such statecraft should be the profound 
contempt of all fairminded citizens. Such methods em- 
ployed to gain patronage is an impeachment on the in- 
ielligence of the people. The use of such sop with the 
farmer is so clearly for the purpose of gaining his vote 
that it is becoming very obnoxious to him. Let us 
hope that this practice will soon bring to the author 
the downfall he so richly deserves. Who is to be the 
gainer from such proceedings, unless, perchance, it be 
the unprincipled politician who lacks brains enough to 
gain his ends by fair means. A narrow, biased, pre- 
judiced mind can never rise to the height of a great 
statesman. Fairness must be the ruling motive which 
actuates and controls the minds of great men. 

I think the time is near at hand, and in fact, is now 
here, when this Association, all kindred organizations 
and all fairminded people should arise in their might 
and forever remove the possibility of a repetition of 
such disgraceful occurrences. I am not acquainted 
with a single case in recent years where committees 
appointed, in either House or Senate, to investigate 
charges of the character referred to, have substantiated 
the charges. The findings of every committee ap- 
pointed to investigate such resolutions have been, as 
far as my information goes, to vindicate the parties 
charged. By the introduction of the resolution, how- 
ever, the mischief has been done. The general public 
has been thoroughly apprised of the charges, and 
with the natural tendency of the human mind to believe 
the worst, has arrived at the conclusion that the 
charges are founded on facts. Not one in a thousand 
ever hears the report of the findings of the Committee, 
or, having heard it, still lingers in doubt as to the 
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truthfulness of the charges made. I believe that we 
should urge on Congress the advisability of having all 
resolutions edited and censored by committees before 
they are brought before our legislative bodies. I hope 
that this convention will go on record dealing with this 
subject. 

Financial. 

Your Committee has been very liberally supported in 
a financial way the past year. The work done by Mr. 
Zorn’s Committee in raising funds is certainly com- 
mendable. We have had money to carry on the work 
and as the treasurer’s report shows, there is a good 
surplus to go on next year’s campaign. 

The sinews of war must at all times be ready, so 
that your Legislative Committee can vigorously prose- 
eute any campaign when an emergency arises. AS 
chairman of the Legislative Committee, I want to thank 
Mr. Zorn and his Committee and the grain trade in 
general for the liberal support which they have given 
us the past year, and bespeak a continuance of this 
support. The result is bound to pay you many fold for 
every dollar you invest in it. 

Recommendations. 

I recommend to the Association a continuance of its 
strict vigilance on legislative matters. The members 
of Congress will welcome you in an advisory eapacity 
on all legislative matters. We are not lobbyists. We 
are simply prosecuting a campaign of education as an 
assistance to members of Congress who are giving their 
time to legislative matters but who are not as thor- 
oughly informed on business subjects as those who 
have been for years engaged in business lines. 

Tc your new Committee, whoever it may be, give 
your best encouragement and advice. I am sure they 
will do all they can for you. It is not always possible 
to get measures through that are agreeable to all peo- 
ple in all parts of the country, but I am sure that the 
efforts of your Legislative Committee in the past and 
the result of the efforts to be put forth in the future 
will show that much good can be done by careful super- 
vision of legislation that tends to affect your industry 
from any angle. I recommend that we work diligently, 
during the forthcoming session, for the final passage of 
the Grain Grades Act, not trying in any way to amend 
it, as amendments certainly must delay its passage. 
I also recommend that after the passage of this act, 
a very close vigilance be kept on the rules and regula- 
tions to be promulgated by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. Secretary Houston is open-minded, and invites 
the advice and assistance of the grain trade in getting 
the Grain Grades Act properly launched. I am sure 
he will welcome all the advice that we can give him, 
and believe that fair rules can be secured when the 
bill becomes a law. 

If we are to have a warehouse law, and I believe 
we will have such a law enacted, the same vigilance 
will be necessary regarding the rules and regulations 
applicable to the practical enforcement of that law. 

I believe that our strong effort should be put forth 
in favor of the Pomerene Bill. I feel sure that if this 
bill passes, it will result in the greatest possible good 
to all commercial interests. A great deal of missionary 
work will be necessary if this measure is to become a 
law during the 63rd Congress. To your new Commit- 
tee, I recommend that this work be begun at once and 
that there be no cessation in effort until the Pomerene 
Bill is enacted and becomes a law. 

Expression of Thanks. 

I want to express my thanks to the members of the 
Legislative Committee for the work they have done the 
past year. As chairman of the Committee, I recognize 
at what sacrifice this work has been done. They have 
at all times supported me and been ready with their 
time and talent to prosecute the work, whether it be 
at home or in Washington. The grain trade certainly 
recognizes the sacrifice that must be made by members 
of the Legislative Committee to do the amount of work 
that is necessary to keep abreast of legislative matters. 

I further want to express my sincere thanks to Presi- 
dent Jones and Secretary Quinn for their support and 
assistance. 

The trade journals and Who’s Who have been ever 
ready with their pages to assist the legislative work. 
In some cases it has not been thought best to publish 
everything that was being done as it might thwart 
some of the efforts to be put forth, but wherever any- 
thing has been given to the papers, they have always 
been ready to open their columns to us. 

The Council of Grain Exchanges has been thoroughly 
loyal to your Committee and to the Association in their 
effort to encourage proper legislation, and retard bane- 
ful measures. I want to thank the Exchanges and their 
individual officials for the assistance they have given 
to the Committee. I cannot refrain from particularly 
extending my thanks to the secretary of the Council 
of Exchanges, for the immense amount of work that 
he has done for the Committee. 

To Dr. Duvel, Congressman Asbury F. Lever, Con- 
gressman Ralph W. Moss, Senator John W. Kern, 
Senator Atlee Pomerene, the Honorable David F. Hous- 
ton, Secretary of Agriculture, and many other public 
officials in Washington, the grain trade in general and 
your Committee in particular owe a debt of thanks. 

Conclusion. 

In conclusion, let me say that the good work must go 
on. The Grain Dealers’ National Association has es- 
tablished itself so thoroughly as a factor in grain leg- 
islation that you cannot stop at this time. Many mem- 
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bers of Congress, both House and Senate, are looking 
to us for assistance and guidance. We must not dis- 
appoint them. They have come to look on us as abso- 
lutely honorable and our integrity with them stands 
beyond question. Because a few upstarts see proper 
to burden Congress with vile, untruthful and slanderous 
resolutions, we should not allow ourselves to be dis- 
couraged but push steadily on. In the end, right will 
win. 

In closing this already too long report, your Chairman 
recognizes that he has only touched superficially on the 
legislative situation. It is impossible in the time fairly 
allotted to us to begin to give an adequate idea of the 
tremendous amount of legislation, pending and prospec- 
tive, which your Committee is called upon to consider. 
Let us repeat what we have often said before: ‘‘The 
grain trade earnestly desires to be let alone,’’ but since 
it will not be let alone, we must be prepared for what- 
ever emergency that may arise. 

Business conditions are fundamentally sound; grain 
merchants are normally honest. If, therefore, we are 
permitted to pursue the quiet, even tenor of our way, 
all will be well. The time will come when the furor of 
this useless, erratic wave of legislation will subside; 
the pendulum will finally swing back to normal. Con- 
stitutional government is not dead. It will finally re- 
assert itself. Until these earnestly prayed for condi- 
tions return, we can only ‘‘Work, Watch and Wait.’’— 
A. E. Reynolds, chairman; George A. Wells, W. T. 
Cornelison, H. S. Grimes, J. W. Sale. 


TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH REPORT 


The President: Gentlemen, we will next have 
the report of Mr. Fred Mayer, Chairman of the 
Telephone and Telegraph Service Committee. 

Mr. Mayer: Mr. President and Gentlemen: 


Your Committee on Telephone and Telegraph Serv- 
ice has not accomplished much during the past year, 
although it has given consideration to several matters 
of importance. 

This Association has, I believe, indorsed what is 
known as the Cary Bill—a bill that was introduced by 
Mr. Cary of Wisconsin, but for some reason or other 
has never been brought to a vote. 

In our business it is very essential, as you all know, 
that efficient service be rendered in the transmission 
and delivery of messages. The Cary Bill is a very 
good one in that it would help to place the blame for 
errors or delays in messages upon the telegraph com- 
panies, as it requires the telegraph companies to place 
on the telegram the day of the month, the hour and 
the minute of the day on which the telegram was ac- 
cepted for transmission, and the same information 
when the message is received for delivery. 

Your Committee recommend that the members of 
this association write their representatives in Con- 
gress as favoring the Cary Bill and urge its passage. 

There has been more or less newspaper talk, and 
also recommendations by government officials regard- 
ing government ownership of telephone and telegraph 
lines. The Committee is divided as to whether or not 
such a proposition would be to the best interests of 
the grain trade or the country at large, and we believe 
the Association should thoroughly discuss this mat- 
ter before any action is taken upon it. 

Some complaint has been made by certain interests 
regarding advantages or abuse of the private wire 
system, but this matter is being investigated at pres- 
ent by the Interstate Commerce Commission, and your 
Committee has nothing to report thereon. 

Rates charged by telegraph and telephone companies 
are at present higher than ever before, and we doubt 
if there has been a corresponding betterment in the 
service. It is true, no doubt, that more offices have 
been established, and the cost of maintenance is greater 
than ten or twenty years ago, but nevertheless the 
service, in the opinion of your Committee, is not as 
good as was when rates were lower. 

Telegraph Service Criticized. 

Errors are quite frequently made in the transmis- 
sion of messages, and very often the sending and de- 
livery is extremely slow. We don’t know of any 
business where a slight mistake in the sending or 
receiving of a message, or delay in delivery, is more 
costly than in the grain trade, and we believe for the in- 
creased cost charged that the telegraph companies 
should furnish a quicker service, and also that they 
should be responsible for delays or errors; and we 
therefore recommend that this Association have in- 
troduced into Congress a bill similar to that now in 
force in the state of Iowa. With your permission I 
will read the Iowa law. 

“Any person employed in transmitting messages by 
telephone or telegraph must do so with fidelity and 
without unreasonable delay, and if any one wilfully 
fails thus to transmit them or intentionally transmits 
a message erroneously, or makes known the contents 
of any message sent or received to any person ex- 
cept him to whom it is addressed, or his agent or at- 
torney, or wilfully and wrongfully takes or receives 
any telegraph or telephone message, he is guilty of 
misdemeanor. 

“The proprietor of a telegraph or telephone line is 
liable for all mistakes in transmission or receiving 
messages made by any person in his employment, or 
for any unreasonable delay in their transmission or 
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delivery, and for all damages resulting from failure 
to perform the foregoing or any other duty required 
by law, the provisions of any contract to the contrary 
notwithstanding., 

“In any action against any telegraph or telephone 
company for damages caused by erroneous transmis- 
sion of a message, or by unreasonable delay in the 
delivery of a message, negligence on the part f the 
telegraph or telephone company shall be presumed 
upon proof of erroneous transmission or of unreason- 
able delay in delivery and the burden of proof that 
such error or delay was not due to negligence upon 
{ts part shall rest upon such company, but no such 
action for the recovery of such damage shall be main- 
tained unless a claim therefor is presented in writ- 
ing to such company, officer or agent thereof within 
sixty days from time cause of action accrues.’’—Fred 
Mayer, chairman; George H. Davis, Bert H. Lang, 
Arthur S. Dumont, Leslie F. Gates. 


MEMBERSHIP REPORT 


President Jones: Gentlemen, we will now hear 
trom Mr. W. S. Washer, Chairman of the Member- 
ship Committee. 

Mr. Washer submitted the following report: 


During the current year, since the New Orleans con- 
vention, the splendid membership campaign waged by 
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the Booster Committee of the Grain Dealers’ National 
Association, shows a net gain of one hundred and forty 
(140) members, an increase unprecedented in the his- 
tory of the organization. Of this gain Mr. T. G Moore 
of the Dazey-Moore Grain Co., of Fort Worth, Texas, 
has secured eighteen (18) members and Director C. A, 
Magnuson of Minneapolis, twelve (12) members, which 
is highly creditable, 

Your Committee cannot commend too heartily the 
magnificent spirit which has made this splendid gain 
possible. The method of bombarding the prospects 
with letters from all over the country can scarcely be 
improved upon, as it brings a moral influence to bear 
on the prospective member, which would otherwise 
not be understood. Your Committee heartily recom- 
mends that the work be continued along similar lines 
during the coming year, with whatever variations the 
genius of the secretary’s office may suggest. 

We cannot refrain from noting the progress which 
has been made in new members during the two years 
of President Jones’ administration, and compliment 
him upon the hearty enthusiasm which he has put into 
his work as an executive officer. We further commend 
the splendid initiative work which has been done by 
the secretary’s office in this period of time. 

The lesson to be gained by the Association in this 
work alone is that similar energy applied in any mat- 
ter of common interest to the Association will obtain 
like beneficial results. We especially note the high 
caliber of the members obtained during the current 
year and earnestly recommend that in obtaining new 
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members, quality as well as quantity be the watchword. 
—W. S. Washer, chairman; W. E. Shelden, F. E. Wat- 
kins, James E. Bowne, John E. Murphey. 


A Delegate: Should there not be some action 
taken on Mr. Mayer’s report? 

The President: Well, there probably will 
some action taken on all these reports. 

Mr. Mayer: Mr. President, I move that the re- 
port of the committee as reported by me be ac- 
cepted. 

(Motion seconded, and carried.) 

The President: That report has some recom- 
mendations in it, and it should properly go, and it 
must go, to our committee on resolutions, who will 
take them in charge and consider the recom- 
mendations made, and if in their judgment they 
should be acted upon in the form of a resolution, 
they will come before the convention again in that 
form. 

We will next hear from Mr. Elmer Hutchinson, 
one of the members of our Arbitration Committee, 
Mr. Combs, the Chairman, not being present. 


be 


ARBITRATION COMMITTEE’S REPORT 


Mr. Hutchinson: I am sorry, indeed, that our 
Chairman could not be with us today. 


We will not burden you with a lengthy report on 
the labors of your Arbitration Committee. After stat- 
ing briefly as possible the work done by your Com- 
mittee, we wish to add a few remarks on subjects 
brought out by ‘the various cases which were sub- 
mitted to us for settlement. 

Your Committee appreciates the honor conferred 
by its appointment to the important task of settling 
disputes between members of this Association. Our 
work has been harmonious, and we have followed 
closely the instructions given us at the time of ap- 
pointment as to the method of proceeding in the dis- 
position of cases brought before us. 

All papers in each case were forwarded by mail 
from one member of the Committee to another, until 
several cases had been considered by each member 
of the Committee. Later, there were meetings of the 
whole Committee held in Chicago, at which every case 
was taken up separately and fully discussed, decisions 
rendered in accordance with our interpretation of the 
rules of the Association, and where there were issues 
raised not covered by the Association’s rules, our de- 
cisions were formed and based according to customs 
of the trade covering the contracts in the case, or 
on our ideas of fairness and equity. 

There were three meetings of the Committee at 
which 13 cases were discussed and 12 cases decided. 
Ten have been returned to the secretary with all the 
original papers and copies of our awards. Of the re- 
maining three, the awards on two are under prepara- 
tion and one is undecided. 

This, we believe, covers all that is necessary to say 
relative to the work of the Committee, but we wish to 
refer to and make a few suggestions on points brought 
out by the different cases we have had before us. 


Some Causes of Dispute, 

The cases submitted to the Committee came from 
all sections of the country except the New England 
States. The evidence in these various cases disclosed 
a great number of causes for the disputes and also 
that a little more care on the part of dealers in the 
making of and paying close attention to the terms of 
contracts made, would greatly reduce the number of 
disputes and at the same time facilitate the work of 
the Arbitration Committee on such cases as may come 
before it. Among the chief causes mentioned were the 
following: 

1. Lack of knowledge of the terms, condi- 
tions and rules of the various markets in 
which trades were being made. 

2. Carelessness in the wording of tele- 
grams and the improper interpretation of 
their meaning. 

3. Failure to exchange written confirma- 
tions of trades made by wire or ’phone, or 
where confirmations were exchanged to see 
that they were entirely in accordance with 
the terms of the trade in every detail. 

4. Unnecessary delays in the handling or 
making disposition of shipments that had 
been refused. 

5. Not arriving at some agreement as a 
basis for the settlement of disputes that 
arise either before or after the completion 
of a contract. 

Referring to these causes in the order we have men- 
tioned them, we respectfully present the following 
suggestions: 

That every grain dealer familiarize himself with 
the rules of the Grain Dealers’ National Association 
and make his trades in accordance with those rules; 
or, if trading subject to the rules or conditions of 
some recognized market, he should acquaint himself 
with those rules and conditions and trade accordingly, 
but regardless of what rules may govern the trade, 
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care should be used in the deciphering and interpre- 
tation of code messages and, when sending a tele- 
gram, to avoid the use as far as possible of such words 
as might convey a meaning other than that intended. 

After a trade has been made by wire or ’phone, one 
should not fail to exchange written confirmations 
which give in detail the terms of the trade made. 
Neither should one consider a contract closed by 
merely sending a confirmation, but he should demand 
a confirmation from the other party to the trade and 
when these confirmations have been exchanged to see 
that the terms named therein agree with the original 
understanding. 

If, for any reason, shipments have been refused 
and it is necessary to make an allowance or settle- 
ment, or to make other disposition, one should not 
delay in arriving at an adjustment or giving instruc- 
tions for the disposition of the property, as prompt 
action will often tend to minimize the loss. 

Should any dispute arise either before or after a 
contract has been filled and it cannot be immediately 
adjusted, steps should be taken at once to submit the 
matter to the Committee for adjudication, as delays 
in such cases make it possible to forget or overlook 
important points, and are often responsible for the 
loss of telegrams and letters: which might be valuable 
evidence, thus making it difficult to arrive at a proper 
settlement of such dispute. 

We believe that by following the above suggestions 
it will be possible to settle many disputes without 
the services of an Arbitration Committee. 

Cases Should Be Properly Prepared. 

Just a few words about the preparation of cases 
presented to the Committee: Some of the cases we 
have had were presented in concise form and contained 
all the evidence needed for a quick decision by the 
Committee, but most of them were lacking in many 
important points and at the same time contained much 
useless information. 

When presenting a case for the Committee’s atten- 
tion, one should include a copy of the original con- 
tract, an itemized statement of any loss claimed and 
the original or copies of all telegrams and letters that 
may have any bearing whatever on the subject, these 
documents to be in rotation or the order in which 
they were exchanged, as it will enable the Committee 
to get at the facts and greatly facilitate the work of 
arriving at a proper decision. Be careful to exclude 
any wires or correspondence which have no bearing 
on the subject, for such documents are not evidence 
and only serve to cause confusion and extra labor 
for the Committee.—E. L. Combs, chairman; Elmer 
Hutchinson, L. W. Gifford. 

The President: Now, gentlemen, we would like 
to take action on this paper, as well as the one 
from Mr. Washer. 

Mr. Magnuson: I move that the reports be ac- 
cepted and placed on file. 

(Motion duly seconded, and carried.) 

A MESSAGE FROM H. S. GRIMES 

President Jones then spoke as follows: 

I want to state, in connection with committee work, 
that we have lost a certain amount of benefits that we 
ought to have received from this work. As outlined in 
my paper this morning, the constructive work of an 
organization of this kind, comes through its commit- 
tees. That is the character of an association we are. 
They are the working forces. Now, convention after 
convention we have had good reports, with recom- 
mendations that should have been followed out, but 
never have resulted in anything, for the simple reason 
that we always have been so crowded at conventions, 
and have given so little time for business considera- 
tions, that these excellent reports have gone on from 
year to year and nothing has been done with them, 
never brought before us for any discussion or action 
after they were read, and to that extent we have lost 
the results of the work of our committees, Recom- 
mendations in many papers have never been given any 
attention after they were presented, for the reason 
that we were short of time. We have arranged the 
program for this convention in a way that the member- 
ship will be given an opportunity to discuss a great 
many important subjects. 

As you look over this program from session to ses- 
sion, you may get discouraged and say, ‘‘Well, there is 
nothing much to this convention. I will go out and play 
golf,”’ or do this, that and the other thing. Those 
lapses in the program will furnish some of the most in- 
teresting sessions of this whole convention, for you will 
be able to take part in and listen to discussions per- 
taining to subjects that are live issues in the grain 
trade today, and I want to encourage you to come to 
each one of the sessions, because we are going to dis- 
cuss different things from time to time as we may find 
the time at each session. In other words, if we get 
through with some particular sessions of the program 
a little early, we will go into a discussion on some sub- 
ject that we may want convention action on. It has 
been a lack of convention action that has retarded the 
work of this Association year after year, and we want 
to get action here. 

This morning I stated to you the fact that one of 
our Ex-Presidents was in Baltimore, and we instructed 
that a wire of sympathy and floral offering be sent him. 
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While we were thinking of him, he was thinking of us. 
Shortly after we went to luncheon I received this wire 
from Mr. Grimes: ‘Man proposes, and God disposes. 
Here I am at Johns Hopkins hospital, when I expected 
to be with you at the convention. This is the first meet- 
ing I have missed since the organization of the Asso- 
ciation. All I can do is to think of you, and hope de- 
liberations meet with usual success. Regards to all. 
H. S. Grimes.’”’ I know that Mr. Grimes would wish 
that message read to you. 


TEMPORARY COMMITTEES 


The following committees were then appointed by 
the President: 

AupiTinc—J. W. McCord, chairman; P. H. Good- 
rich, and Wm. Frank. 

RESOLUTIONS—E. C. Eikenberry, chairman; C. A. 
Magnuson, E. Wilkinson, E. P. Peck, D. F. Piazzek. 

NoMINATIONS—E. M. Wayne, chairman; Bert A. 
Boyd, T. B. Andrews, M. D. Barringer, Fred Mayer, 
W. S. Washer, S. S. Carlyle. 

C. A. Magnuson reported that the special com- 
mittee appointed at the previous session had drawn 
up the following telegram: 

To His Excellency, Woodrow Wilson, President of the 
United States, Washington, D. C. . 


The Grain Dealers’ National Association in conven- 
tion assembled petition you unanimously to prevent the 
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inclusion in war revenue bill originating in the House 
of Representatives under number H. R. 18891, of tax 
of one cent on each one hundred dollars of grain sales. 
It will place a ban on the disposition of grain and will 
tend to create a condition in the grain now prevailing 
in cotton, to the detriment of both producer and con- 
sumer, and some grain would be taxed time after time 
as ownership is changed, and would be unbearable and 
an unjust burden upon the trade, the manufacturer as 
well as the purchaser and the consumer, and will in the 
opinion of this convention limit trade to the detriment 
of proper and efficient distribution of the surplus prod- 
uct. The grain trade will pay willingly any tax on 
telephone, telegraph, broker’s license or other direct 
and specifically definite tax, but a grain sales tax mul- 
tiplied to an unreasonable extent, a tax on this particu- 
lar business which is not justified and is discriminatory, 
and adds to the high cost of living. 

Mr. Magnuson: I move you that the President 
of this convention be requested to send this mes- 
sage to President Wilson from this convention as 
president of this convention. 

(Motion duly seconded.) 

A Delegate: Has that telegram been sent: 

The President: No, sir; not yet. 

Mr. Radford: The only objection I have to it is 
the possibility of the wording ‘To His Excellency.” 
I don’t know—possibly I am more democratic than 
some other people, but from what little acquaint- 
ance I have of the President’s notions, I do not 
think he is much up on that style of a title. 

Mr. Magnuson: It is the usual form of address 
that is all. 

(Motion carried.) 

Adjournment was then taken to Tuesday morn- 
ing, at 9:30 a. m, 
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Tuesday Morning Session 


President Jones gathered the delegates at the ap- 
pointed hour and called them to order. 

The President: Gentlemen, the first number on the 
program this morning is a subject that is dear and 
pertinent to every grain man. The gentleman who will 
respond is one who hardly needs an introduction to any 
of you. He is a man who has spent a great many years 
of this life in a conscientious endeavor to improve 
conditions under which we are to operate our business. 
He is here today to give us the benefit of any informa- 
tion that he has on the subject of the grading of corn, 
as.the new rules shall apply thereto. I know that you 
will give him a careful and quiet attention. I say 
“quiet,’’ because I have noticed that in this hall every 
time you move a chair it makes considerable noise, 
and while that noise may not disturb you, it may cause 
a fellow member close by you to miss something that he 
would have been glad to hear. 

I am glad to introduce to you Dr. J. W. T. Duvel, of 
Washington. (Applause.) 


APPLICATION OF THE FEDERAL CORN GRADES 


Dr. Duvel spoke as follows: 

Last year, at the annual convention of this Associa- 
tion which paved the way for uniformity in the inspec- 
tion and grading of grain, I had the pleasure of dis- 
cussing with you the proposed Federal corn grades. 
January 8, 1914, standard grades for corn were fixed 
and promulgated by the Secretary of Agriculture to 
become effective July 1, 1914. It is exceedingly grati- 
fying to know the extent to which these grades have 
been voluntarily adopted by this and other associa- 
tions. Since their adoption, however, important points 
have come up for consideration in connection with 
their correct and uniform interpretation. It is, there- 
fore, a pleasure to acknowledge the courtesy extended 
by this association, through your most efficient secre- 
tary, in requesting me to address this convention, and 
for giving me the opportunity to discuss these points 
with you this morning. 

Last year at the New Orleans meeting I subjected 
you to a long siege of details, setting forth the results 
of our investigations. This morning I shall confine my- 
self to a brief explanation as to how the various fac- 
tors in the grades should be determined, using as a 
basis for my remarks, such points as have been brought 
to the attention of the department since the grades 
became effective. In the discussion which may follow, I 
shall be pleased to consider such additional points as 
you may care to bring up in the interest of uniform 
grades, and their honest application. 

Classification of Color. 

One important factor which has led to considerable 
inquiry is the classification as to color which should 
be determined on 100 grams of the screened sample. 
The standards provide that all commercial grades of 
white corn shall be 98 per cent white and that the 
grades for yellow corn shall be 95 per cent yellow. 
Were all corn distinctly white or distinctly yellow, the 
color problem would be easily disposed of. But the 
gradual graduations in color make it necessary to fix 
some arbitrary point in keeping with the best com- 
mercial practices, beyond which defects in color can- 
not be tolerated in white and in yellow corn. 

It is fully appreciated that there are honest differ- 
ences of opinion as to what is a straw colored kernel 
and what is a white kernel, or just at what point red 
cast yellow kernels should cease to be classified as yel- 
low, or red tinged white kernels should cease to be 
classified as white, etc. But with a little practice, 
under the proper get-together spirit, it is believed these 
differences can be satisfactorily dealt with in the vast 
majority of cases. 

Some have suggested that in white corn, # higher 
percentage of straw colored kernels should be permis- 
sible than if the kernels were distinctly yellow or of 
other pronounced color. I think all must eventually 
agree that it is not practicable to undertake to split 
kernels in this way in color determination any more 
so than it would be in determinations for damaged 
corn. Moreover, if white or yellow corn is to com- 
mand a premium, it should be of a high purity in color. 
Farmers who seek this premium should be, and I be- 
lieve will be, with the necessary co-operation from 
the trade, willing to exercise the necessary care in 
breeding, growing, and marketing corn in such a way 
that the color may be maintained practically pure. 

Foreign Material and ‘‘Cracked’’ Corn. 

In our own work we use for these two determinations 
200 grams (approximately one-half pound) of a thor- 
oughly mixed sample, and it is recommended that the 
trade use not less than this quantity. It seems scarcely 
necessary to say that on the basis of a 200-gram sam- 
ple the weight in grams should be divided by two to 
give the correct percentages of the foreign material 
and the cracked corn. 

Some have apparently gained the impression that 
the percentage of foreign material (including dirt, pieces 
of cob, other grains, finely broken corn, etc.), should 
be determined exclusively on the basis of that which 
will pass through the second sieve; that is, the sieve 
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with the smaller perforations. This, however, is not 
the case. All coarse material remaining on either 
sieve after thorough screening should be picked out 
and added to the finer material removed by the sieve 
with the smaller holes, if the test is to be strictly 
correct. In other words, the foreign material should 
include everything in the sample that is not corn. In 
addition, it should include all skeleton kernels which 
consist of nothing but seed cost, such as would be re- 
moved by light blowing or fanning. Also such pieces 
of finely broken corn “that will pass through a per= 
forated metal sieve with round holes nine sixty-fourths 
of an inch in diameter,’’ as provided for in general rule 
No. 8 of the grades. It is this rule, probably, that 
has led to a wrong interpretation as to what should 
constitute foreign material. The rule, however, as 
will be observed, only defines the character of the finely 
broken corn that should be classed as foreign material. 
In other words, the chief purpose of the second sieve 
is to fix with the greatest uniformity possible, the 
lower limit of the ‘‘cracked’’ corn just as the one- 
fourth-inch sieve fixes the limit for the larger pieces 
of ‘“‘cracked”’ corn. 

In screening for cracked corn there also exists some 
misunderstanding as to what disposition should be 
made of the small whole kernels which pass through 
the sieve with the quarter-inch holes. General rule 
No. 9 of the grades reads in part: ‘Shall include all 
coarsely brokeg pieces of kernels.” You will note that 
mention is made only of broken pieces, This does not 
include small whole kernels, and these should there- 
fore be picked out and returned to the sample later 
to be separated for damage, after removal of the 
eracked corn and foreign material. 

In the Department’s interpretation of the grades the 
“cracked”? corn should not be separated for sound and 
damage. While this allows a little wider margin for 
the maximum percentages of damaged corn in the 
various grades, I think you will agree that it would 
be unfair to take any part of the sample and penalize 
it first for ‘‘cracked’’ corn and later for damaged corn. 
To prevent a possible practice of the cracking of dam- 
aged corn, and then adding the same to the higher 
grades, general rule No. 10 has been made a part of the 
grades. In substance, should the cracked corn in any 
shipment be found to consist mostly of damaged, while 
the percentage of damage in the remainder of the 
sample was relatively small, it would be evidence, in 
fact almost conclusive evidence, of fraud, and would 
necessarily be held as a wilfull adulteration. This 
same general rule No. 10 is intended to cover the ad- 
dition of screenings to any h.t of corn in order to bring. 


TYPE SAMPLES OF “CRACKED” CORN 
Note that small whole kernels have been removed. 


the quantity of foreign material up to the maximum 
permissible in the different grades. 


Determination for Damaged Corn. 


The percentage of damaged corn should be determined 
after screening. The percentage of (a) damaged, (b) 
foreign material, (c) cracked corn, and (d) commercially 
sound corn should total 100 per cent. In our investi- 
gations this determination is made either on the re- 
mainder of the 200-gram sample, after removing the 
cracked corn and the foreign material, or on one-half 
of that quality, depending somewhat on the nature 
of the sample. Where damage is the only factor to 
be determined it is recommended that 100 grams of 
the original sample be used, and after first screening 
them separated for sound and damaged corn. The 
weight in grams in this case will be equivalent to the 
per cent of damaged corn. 

The analyses for damaged corn, like that of color, is 
a difficult one. With all degrees of damage, ranging 
from sound down to very badly cob-rotten kernels, it 
is not easy to draw an arbitrary dividing line which 
can be duplicated in every instance. These differences, 
however, will be of but little importance in the vast 
majority of cases, after the grades are a little bet- 
ter understood, if the determinations are made con- 
scientiously. Unfortunately the appropriation for our 
grain standardization investigations is not sufficient 
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to enable us to supply type samples to the trade, and 
we are without authority to sell such type samples. 

The degree of damage is invariably more pronounced 
on the germ side of the kernel, and every kernel in 
the damage test should be examined from the germ 
side. It should also be kept in mind that the per- 
centages in the standard grades are based on weight 
and not on count. The relative weight of damaged 
kernels as a class is less than the weight of sound ker- 
nels, so that determinations made by count will give 
percentages which are too low. 


The Most Vital Question. 

The most vital question in connection with the limi- 
tations for damaged corn is the removal of damaged 
ears before the corn is shelled. This is one of the re- 
sults we hope to accomplish through these standard 
grades. Many of you are owners or operators of ele- 
vators at country stations. If you buy shelled corn, 
encourage the farmers to pick out such damaged ears 
as can be readily detected, and feed them on the farm. 
If you have the courage—and it takes a great deal— 
to pay the farmer the premium to which he is entitled 


SAMPLES OF WHAT THE SCREEN SHOWS 


Fine Foreign Material Removed by 2nd Screen and 


Coarse Material by Hand. 


for this corn, the quality of which has been improved 
by removing damaged ears, the greater profit will be 
yours in the end if you expect to continue business at 
the same point. But if you lack the courage or incli- 
nation to pay such a premium, and continue to post 
but one price for corn, don’t have the heart to ask 
the farmers to deposit money in the bank to your 
credit. by picking damaged ears from his corn before 
it is shelled, or before you buy it if delivered in the ear. 

If you do your own shelling the problem is yours. 
Three of the grade factors are then entirely under 
your control. See that the damaged corn is reduced 
to a minimum and that your corn is properly screened, 
otherwise some one else will do this for you at your 
expense. 

Sieves for Screening Samples. 


The essential point in the sieves is that the per- 
forations be one-quarter inch and nine sixty-fourths 
inch in diameter, and that the’ holes be close together. 
The distance between the quarter-inch holes should be 
three thirty-seconds of an inch and between the smaller 
holes one-sixteenth of an inch, for efficient work. It 
is preferable that. the sieves be made to nest with a 
bottom pan to collect the finer screenings. It made 
round the diameter should not be less than 10 inches 
and need not be more than 12 inches. If rectangular 
they should not be smaller than 9x11 inches for good 
service. wy 

Sieves pressed from. one piece of metal—brass, 
aluminum or otherwise—are preferred and most service- 
able for continued use, but equally good results can 
be secured by properly fastening a piece of perforated 
metal to any suitable wooden frame. 

Since the fixing of these grades the question has 
come up as to the type of screens for. commercial use 
in elevators, It is in no way contemplated or recom- 
mended that wire screens now in use in elevators be 
replaced by screens made of perforated metal. If prop- 
erly operated either type should clean the corn with 
entire satisfaction to meet the requirements of the 
higher grades. 

. Sampling Cars. 

We believe that a thoroughly representative sample 
of a car cannot be secured in ‘ess than~-five probes 
with a suitablé grain trier. In cars not uniformly 
loaded more probes should be made. Country shippers 
should exercise more care in loading cars. A little 
more care in this respeét would very frequently 
entitle the shipper to a higher grade on his corn at 
the primary market. 

How Grading Can Be Done. 

Some of you undoubtedly are asking yourselves the 
question, How can we possibly follow all of ‘this de- 
tail when the market receipts are several hundred cars 
daily? To save some one the embarrassment that 
might follow the asking of such a question I will 
answer it now. In the first place, the Department 
has never contemplated that it would be necessary to 
make all of these determinations on all samples, al- 
though I do not admit for one moment that it is either 
impossible or even impracticable. Secondly, let me 
ask how this was accomplished under the grade rules 
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which most of the markets have been using for several 
years past? Take, by way of illustration, the require- 
ments for No. 2 yellow corn under the old rules re- 
sulting from the most excellent work of this associa- 
tion, as adopted at the Indianapolis meeting in 1909. 
This rule provided that No. 2 yellow corn should be 95 
per cent yellow. and sweet, and should contain not to 
exceed 16 per cent of moisture, 5 per cent of cob-rot- 
ten, exclusive of bin burnt or mahogany 
per cent of dirt and broken grains. 


corn, and 2 
Compare this with 


the new Government standards, which provide that 
No. 2 yellow corn shall be at least 95 per cent yellow, 
and must be sweet, and shall contain not to exceed 


154% -per cent of moisture, 4 per cent of damaged corn 
exclusive of heat damaged or mahogany, 1 per cent of 
foreign material, and 3 per cent of cracked corn. 

If corn was correctly inspected and graded, or bought 
and sold on the basis of the old grades, no logical rea- 


son exists why it cannot be done under the new. With 
a greater number of grades it may require a keener 
and more careful judgment, a little more care and a 


little more time. If your old force is not sufficient, add 
more, If your fees will not cover the cost, increase 
them. What the Department asks is your earnest co- 
operation and an honest trial in the application of these 
To 


grades. be sure of no misunderstanding let me 
emphasize that I mean application and not merely 
adoption. 

The President: Now gentlemen, this entire corn 


grades question is open for discussion, and it is hoped 
You may feel that you 
have no personal interest, or no reason why you should 
enter into a discussion, or to have anything particularly 
to say, but at the same time, anything that you may 
have to say may be of very great interest to some one 
else, who may not understand some detail in the subject 
that you understand. So let us have a good, free, open 
discussion this morning and while Dr. Duvel is here 
to answer any questions that you may desire to put to 
him. 

Mr.» McFarland, .of Des Moines: I would like to ask 
the Doctor what has been decided upon as to the han- 
dling or disposition of mahogany corn. Now, a lot of 
us do not understand that. I have not been attending 
the meetings very much, and probably there are others 
in the audience who would be glad to have’ some infor- 


mation along the same line. As I understand it, when 
the grades were adopted, there was a contest as to 
including any in the lower grades, and through a com- 
promise, there was a small percentage allowed in the 
lower grades. Well now, in some years and in some 


localities, there may be a good deal of the mahogany 
corn, and if it cannot be graded, what are we going to 
do with it? 

Dr. Duvel: The limit as allowed, 
grades there must not be any heat 


the first three 
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COARSE MATERIAL TO BE REMOVED BY HAND 
The Grade of Corn Can be Raised by Picking Out Ears 
of this Type Before Shelling. 


hogany corn. The last three grades, grade 4 allows one- 
half of one per cent. That is, of course, just an occa- 


sional kernel. No. 5 allows one per cent, and No. 6 
allows two per cent. There is only one thing to do. 
lf you have more than that, it is sample grade corn. It 


must go into sample grade in that way. 

Mr. White: Dr. Duvel, will you kindly tell me what 
you would do, following the requirements of No. 2, with 
the exception of being slightly sour. If I understand, 
you allow mixed corn. I would like to know what 
would become of that corn—following the requirements 
cf No. 2, except slightly sour. 

Dr. Duvel: I don’t see how any corn could fill 
requirements of No. 2 except that grade, 
sour, it is sample grade corn. 


the 
If it is slightly 


Mr. White: Not according to your rules. No. 6, 
please. 

Dr. Duvel: Yes, it may be No. 6. 

Mr. White: It is obliged to be No. 6, according to 
your rules. 

Dr. Duvel: No, sir; I beg to differ with you there. 


That is, it may include slightly sour corn; you can put 
it in No. 6. If for other the corn is of good 
quality, it can be put in No. 6, but nothing better than 
No. 6.° But if it is of inferior quality, you must throw it 
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down in the sample grade. Now, on the question of 
sweet, criticism has been made that we provide for the 
first five grades that the corn shall be sweet, and at the 
same time we admit heat damaged corn, and damaged 
corn in some other grades which is not sweet, which 
is true. But when we say that the grade of corn must 
be sweet, that is speaking of the grade as a whole, not 
of individual kernels that you could pick out and call 
them sour. 

Captain Foering: Dr. 
you a question, and that is whether, in your ruling, 
corn that might be slightly sour, as Mr. White has 
suggested, could be allowed to be treated and made 
No. 2 corn, according to contract grade, or whether your 
rules prohibit any artificial treatment of the lower 
grades to make the contract grades. 

Dr. Duvel: I don’t see how you could treat it, and 
get the sour corn into the sweet corn. 

Mr. Foering: Well, that is an opene question. Our 
grades on the Seaboard are No. 2 corn for export, and 
steamer corn for export. According to your rules, you 
have no provision made whatever for the export grade 
or steamer corn. Steamer corn can be made with a 
mixture of part corn and a fairly sound free corn. That 
has been done for years, and given satisfaction to the 
fcreign buyer. If mixing is prohibited, it is going to 
make it a difficult problem. 

Dr. Duvel: We haven’t attempted in any way in 
these grades to prohibit mixing, providing the mixing is 
legitimate and on the grade. In fact, we have made 
these grades intentionally so that mixing can be done. 
That is the reason why we fixed the limit on damage in 
these rules, No. 2 corn at 4 per cent, No. 3 corn 6 per 


Duvel, I would like to ask 


cent, No. 4 corn 8 per cent. Now, if you have two 
cars, or we will say one car, of No. 2 and one car of 
No. 4, with a maximum percentage of damage, you 


can mix those two cars and get two cars of No. 3. Of 
course, the chances are you would not get two cars that 
would have the maximum that you would want to mix. 
But we don’t admit, and we don’t believe, that you 
should be allowed to mix those two cars and get two 
cars of No. 2, although I admit in some cases under 
these grades it can be done and done legitimately; if 
you have a high 2 and a high 4, or especially if you have 
2 high 2 and a 3. But I don’t believe that you ougnt to 
be allowed to mix any damaged or sour corn and expect 
to have the thing graded as No. 2 corn. When a man 
buys No. 2 corn, he expects No. 2, and he ought to 
get it. 

Mr. Reynolds: I would like to know if Dr. Duvel 
would undertake the task of convincing the government 
and some members of Congress that there is a possibil- 
ity of putting into an elevator different grades of corn 
and mixing them together and honestly putting them 
out, any part of them, under a higher grade than they 
were taken in. You have all stood charged, and now 
stand convicted before the public, aspecially in Wash- 
ington, by some members at least of the House and 
Senate, of being criminals for mixing corn in an ele- 
vator and putting out more No. 2 than you took in, or 
more No. 3 than you took in. The Doctor says it can be 
done, and we all know that it can be done, and in your 
own conscience you all know that you have legitimately 
done that thing thousands of times, and yet you are 
charged now of being criminals for having done that 
very thing. I wish that Dr. Duvel could undertake to 
show that that can be honestly done. 

Dr. Duvel: I am afraid that is too big a problem. 

The President: Mr. Reynolds, carrying that point a 
little farther, you mean to say that you stand charged 
and convicted, not by the government, but in the minds 
of some unposted congressmen. That is what you mean, 
isn’t it? 

Mr. Reynolds: Yes, I mean that, and I mean further. 
T mean that we do stand condemned of that charge by 
people who won’t have mind open enough and broad 
enough to investigate and determine that it is a fair, 
honest, legitimate practice. And I am glad to put that 
up to Dr. Duvel, and I am glad to hear his answer, 
because, gentlemen, the amount of prejudice and nar- 
row-minded dealings that we have to meet along that 
line is simply appalling; and just as I said at one place 
in my report, by those charges going out and never 
being refuted, the grain trade stands condemned in the 
public eye, by those who will never learn the truth 
from reports, even if they are put out. And it is a seri- 
ous thing. You know, and I don’t hesitate to speak the 
name, that the McCumber bill—you know that the 
charge was made in the arguments on the McCumber 
bill, and they stand today and are referred to, and you 
ean’t go before any committee in Washington that they 
won't flash that upon you—where they proved in North 
Dakota elevators so many thousand bushels No. 2 wheat 
were taken in, and so many thousand bushels of No. 3 
and 4 and so on down the line, and a very large per 
cent put out as No. 2. Therefore, they arrive at the 
conclusion that there was crookedness in the elevator. 
You know, and any fair-minded man knows, that that 
is false. And you know it is an unfair argument, and 
you know the evidence given there, and as considered 
by the public, is absolutely wrong. Whenever the grain 
people are not allowed to clean wheat, or clean corn, 
and put it out in a higher grade, whenever that is 
prohibited, and whenever that act is put down in the 
public mind as fraudulent and unworthy of our high 
calling, this business stands wrongfully accused, and it 
is simply so ridiculous that I doubt if the members of 
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this Association know to what annoyance people who 
are dealing with the public in Washington—I mean with 
the legislators in Washington—are put to answer those 
things. They simply close their minds, and say ‘‘Here 
you are; the thief up here trying to show us that this 
thievery is legitimate and proper.’’ And the rotten 
resolutions that I referred to yesterday are right along 
that line, and deserve just about as much consideration 
as those statements that were made in the hearings on 
the McCumber bill. And Doctor, I say to you as a 
government official, that those are the things that you 
owe to the public to help dispel, and the fair-minded, 
honest man that wants to get the truth before the 
public will not use those arguments which have been 
used against the grain trade in every hearing that has 
ever come up on the McCumber bill and other bills, and 
I think that anything that can be done at any time or 
place to dispel that rotten idea that the public has got, 
the farmers have got, the commercial papers have got— 
they have got hold of it and they use it for all there is 
in it against every argument that we can bring in 
before Congress to the contrary. (Applause.) 

Dr. Duvel: Mr. President, I will say that we look at 
that problem in this way: Now, take for example, the 
factor of moisture content alone. No. 3 corn has a range 
of from 15% to 17% per cent. Now, we will say that 
you have a car load of corn that shows 16% per cent 
moisture, which is an average No. 3; just right on the 
line. You have another car that shows 18 per cent 
moisture, which, according to the new grades, is No. 4. 
Now, if you mix those two cars, you have two cars with 
an average moisture content of 17.2 per cent, or two 
cars of No. 3 grain. I can’t see anything different. 

Mr. Reynolds: Doctor, I want to ask the question, 
because I want it on record. I would like to ask if you 
kelieve that it is possible legitimately to take into 
the elevators in the north any given amount of wheat 
and put out wheat of a higher grade than the average 
amount put in, and do it honestly? 

Dr. Duvel: Well, I don’t think there is any question 
about that. It can be done, and done honestly, and 
meet the strict requirements of the grades. (Applause.) 

Mr. Powell: I would like to ask the Doctor to clear 
up one point which I don’t think he did in his paper, 
which has been disputed a number of times by country 
kuyers near Omaha, the way of determining the per 
cent of color in corn and the damage in corn. A great 
many of them take 100 kernels, or 200 kernels, and 
count out of the number the Kernels that are yellow or 
white corn, or damage in corn, and classify that by 
using the per cent in number instead of weighing the 
per cent of damage and per cent of color. I just want 
the Doctor to clear up that matter, and then I want to 
ask the Doctor another question while I am on the 
floor, so I won’t have to arise to my feet again. 

Dr. Duvel: Well, in the case of color—of course, all 
of those determinations to be made correct should be 
made on a test of weight and not of count. 

Mr. Powell: That is what I wanted made clear. 

Dr. Duvel: Now, in the case of color, if your corn was 
uniform, you would get a very approximate determina- 
tion, and in a great many cases a sufficiently close 
determination, by counting. Now, in our own case, we 
do this in the case of white corn. White corn provides 
it shall be 98 per cent white. Now, on an average, three 
kernels of corn will weigh one gram. Now, we never 
weigh unless we have at least five kernels of other 
colors. Five kernels, if they were large, might total 2 
per cent. Now, in the case of damage, the count is a 
little more difficult proposition. Your damaged kernels 
do not weight as heavy as your sound kernels, and 
therefore by counting, your percentage of damage would 
as a rule be too high. 

Mr. Powell: I would like to ask now, for my own 
information, and I think it is a matter of education 
along that line, if a sampler goes to a car and takes 
seven probes of corn, he must naturally, in erder to 
get an average sample, take it on a cloth or 1 canvas 
of some kind. Now, we get corn right from the coun- 
try elevators, and we often have corn that has foreign 
matter, containing wheat or perhaps oats or flax or rye. 
Now, that flax, or wheat, or rye—particularly wheat, 
rye and flax—runs to the bottom of the canvas. Now, 
you have perhaps on that canvas the corn which repre- 
sents a large part of the car. You can only take a 
small sample; you must have at least enough to take 
100 grams of corn to make your moisture test, and then 
you must have at least enough to have 200 grams, if 
necessary, to make your determination through your 
sieves. Now, I would ask the doctor how you would 
determine the percentage of foreign matter laying on 
the bottom of that canvas to get the true sample of 
every color. I find that that is where the confusion 
comes. i 

Dr. Duvel: Well, that is a pretty hard question. I 
must admit that the securing of a sample of 4 car, an 
average and representative sample, is a difficult propo- 
sition. Taking all the corn you have by the various 
processes for office inspection, it is a difficult task, 
because it is burdensome to carry that all up to the 
office. Of course, when you have outdoor inspection, 
you have a different proposition. But we look at it 
like this: Heretofore, where you have had indoor in- 
spection, you based the grading primarily on the sample 
that is taken in. That is supposed to be representative 
of the car. And the same thing applies in this case. 
Now, we find that the most satisfactory way to do 
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that, without any complicated mixing machines being 
actually through the car, is to take a piece of canvas 
and secure pieces of wood and tack on perhaps two 
little strips on either end, and after the probes, and 
after mixing it thoroughly—the best you can there— 
then by folding that canvas, and when pouring, down 
in the center, always so the dirt will fall to the center, 
then mix that back and forth, and finally by taking 
and pulling that together and keeping that as near the 
center as you possibly can, you can make a fairly good 
separation. That is the test we have been able to 
make, where the sample is taken right at the car, 
without any complicated mixing device. But as I 
say, that is a difficult proposition. Of course, where 
you have outdoor inspection there you have a little 
different proposition. And I might say right here, I 
don’t see how you can inspect grades under these 
rules, under outdoor inspection. 

I might say in this connection that we have been 
considering and doing some work on a suitable sampling 
machine that can be used in the car. But I realize what 
the sampler has to contend with; what the inspector 
that goes out to the car has to contend with. 

Mr. Sturtevant of Omaha: I would like to hear some- 
thing from the doctor on the question of acidity. 

Dr. Duvel: All that I can tell you on that is what 
‘~ eonta*ned in the last report, 102, which I think has 
been distributed pretty generally among the trade. In 
the case of an important deal, you want to know 
whether your corn is sweet, as raised by Mr. White 


‘and Mr. Foering a little while ago, and that is the 


only correct way to determine it. And if we suspected 
the sample had been fixed, that sour corn had been 
treated and mixed with some of a higher grade, that 
is just exactly what we would do with it, and if it 
showed that it was not sweet, we would throw it 
down in the sample grade. We have now adopted a 
method by which this acidity determination can be 
made in 30 minutes, where we think the degree of 
soundness is not what it ought to be. Now, we don’t 
want to take all of this at one time—we simply give 
that to the trade and let them see what it is, and if 
it is any good to you, use it. Personally I don’t see 
how any man who stores grain for any considerable 
time in a large elevator can afford to store it without 
he knows what the acidity is; because that is the real 
thing to determine whether that corn is sound or dam- 
aged. If we were grading corn under a system of 
Federal inspection, undoubtedly that would be a part 
of the grade. 

Mr. Radford of Chicago: The doctor has spoken of 
differences of samples us to car lots. Have you, or 
any of your field men, any suggestions to make as to 
sampling when it comes from the farm to the eievator? 
Under modern shelling conditions, the modern sheller 
shells from 2,500 to 4,000 bushels a day, and thus some- 
times in a given corn deal they take in from two or 
three shellers. Now how would you suggest that that 
line of corn coming from the farm would be sampled 
and tested? Another thing, there is different corn in 
the same corn crib. A sheller goes through the crib, 
good, bad and indifferent. How would you suggest that 
the country grain men buying from the farmer would 
draw his samples? 

Dr. Duvel: Well, in tke first place, we have got to 
get the country grain men to encourage the farmer to 
keep his corn until it is in proper condition. Now, of 
course, about the only thing that he can do where the 
corn is being delivered in that way is to take samples 
from different wagon loads, if he wants to make the 
test. 

Mr. 
test. 
rules? 

Dr. Duvel: No, he is not compelled to make the test 
any more now than he was before. 

Mr. Radford: Well, he has to sell it. 

Dr. Duvel: That is, as he buys it from the farmer. 
it is just a question whether he wants to. 

Mr. Radford: Doctor, it is a question of whether he 
wants to stay in business or not, isn’t it? (Laughter.) 

Dr. Duvel: Well, I don’t look at it in that way. Now, 
a question has also been put to me, how is the country 
elevator man going to handle all those grades—six 
grades of corn? I ask you as country elevator men, is 
there ever a time when you have to handle all four 
grades that you have had before? 


Radford: You say, if he wants to make the 
Isn’t he pretty nearly compelled to under these 


A Delegate: Yes. 
A Delegate: And colors, too. 
Dr. Duvel: Well, colors, of course. But I mean 


the four different grades. I would like to know when. 
When do you have a No. 1, No. 2, No. 3 and No. 4 in 
the sample grade corn in your elevator? You don’t 
ever have. 
A Delegate: 
Dr. Duvel: 


You can’t keep them separate, 
You dont get them. 

A Delegate: We do get them. 

Dr. Duvel: Now, you haven't kept it separate in the 
past. There is absolutely no more reason why you keep 
it separate with these six grades, or seven grades in- 
cluding your samples, as there was when you had four 
grades and the samples. It is just a question of buying 
it right from the farmer; pay the man that has good 
corn a good price, and the man that has poor corn, 
discount it. 

A Delegate: 

Dr. Duvel: 


And put them together? 
Put them together if you want to—if you 
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haven't the space. Suppose you buy 1,000 bushels of 
good corn, of No. 2, say, and 1,000 bushels of No. 
5. If they have been bought right, you can put them 
together, and you have an intermediary grade, and 
your market price ought to take care of it. I realize 
the difficulty there—you don’t always get the right 
kind of market discount. But that is a question that 
will come some time. You can put them together if 
you want to, if you haven’t the facilities for keeping 
them separate. 


George F. Milburn: There is one question I would 
like to ask the Doctor, and that is if he can give us 
any light on how we are going to educate our farmers 
to separate their poor corn from their good? It is my 
experience, in 35 years of grain buying, that that is 
one of the impossibilities. It is my experience that 
the farmer figures to get all of his stuff off t the top 
price if he can, and it doesn’t make any difference 
what the grain man may say to that farmer, he lets 
it go in one ear and out of the other, just so he can 
unload his corn. But if the honorable gentleman in 
Washington who ask for the vote of the farmer, and 
your vote and mine, will give us a little attention 
instead of so much politics, and help us to educate the 
farmer, they might listen to us a little bit. It must 
come from some other source than the grain man; and 
I say, gentlemen, it has got to come, because they look 
upon the grain man as one who tries to buy it too 
cheap. They will tell you the market is so much here 
and so much there. They say, ‘‘Why down in Missouri 
and over in Iowa they are all burned out, and you 
fellows are not paying enough.’ They are always dis- 
trusting us, and unless the government comes in and 
helps educate the farmer in making the grades, nothing 
will be done. We can’t do it. (Applause.) 


President Jones: Now, gentlemen, right along here 
and pertinent to the subject—Mr. Ball is with us, and 
a member of one of our committees in crop improve- 
ment work, and as he has his report to make, which 
comes right along and fits in here, what he has to say 
will doubtless answer the questions that have jnst been 
propounded, and after he has given us what he has to 
say, we can go right along with the discussion. 

Mr. Ball: I want to say that what this gentleman has 
just said is the hardest thing we have to zombat in 
crop improvement today. That is, how can the man 
who grows a superior corn get his money for it and 
not have it all graded along with the man who drives 
through the creek bed to put the moisture in and make 
it weigh heavier? The organization of a farm bureau 
in every county, in charge of a paid agriculturist, has 
come to stay. I counted up, before I left home. and we 
had 314 of those paid scientific agriculturists now at 
work in the corn belt. (Applause.) What must be done 
in my opinion, to solve this very, very important ques- 
tion, and to make things easier for the government and 
for the terminal markets, is to see, in the first place, 


that there is a suitable committee for every farm 
oureau as it is organized, in charge of a man who 
knows his business, to see that No. 2 corn is mar- 


keted possibly at the same time, and that the lower 
grades are not allowed in on those days. ‘The local 
crop improvement committee, the existing commit- 
tee, has that in charge in the counties which they 
are better organized. They have located all of that 
corn, and they are trying to hold it in such a way 
that it can be marketed at the same time by grades, 
and not let it be mixed in with that of Tom, Dick and 
Harry in those elevators. It is almost an impossible 
task, but in some of these counties in which we have 
these organizations perfected that is now being done. 
The second question is the selection of the seed corn 
which will mature in a fewer number of days, be well 
dented in August and be ready for the market possibly 
in September. We have now instances of this thing in 
Iowa, in Illinois, in Indiana and in Ohio, where we have 
got corn samples already that were picked by the 10th 
of August this year, which are so hard that nobody 
would ever believe it is this year’s corn crop. INow, the 
solution of it, to my mind, is this: That the grain 
men foster this county organization all they can, and 
get the best farmers on that particular committee, and 
all of them to belong to that organization. We have 
proven over and over again that by the use of pedi- 
greed corn, which has been selected early, that we can 
gain from two to three weeks in the maturity of this 
corn. And it seems to me, gentlemen, that this is one 
of the solutiens, if not the great solution—to get the 
corn to the market at the same time and get it two 
or three weeks earlier in its maturity. Now, I have 
no good reason to take up your time on this question 
except this: That I hope that this convention will 
back the work which is already going on so success- 
fully all over the United States, and that every grain 
man, whether he belongs to a terminal market or be- 
longs to the receiver’s end or elevator end, will join 
this organization, each in his own locality, and look 
out for these conditions. Have a business-like organ- 
ization. of the best men you have, and that doesn’t 
mean the farmers only, but it means that the mer- 
chants, the bankers and the elevator men should all be 
in this thing, just as much as the farmers themselves; 
that a wise committee be made up, composed of the 
very best farmers, and get the elevator men to serve 
on that committee if it can possibly be done. In some 
counties we know there is a fight between the farmer 
and the elevator man, but in most cases the elevator 
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man is, and should be, the farmer's best friend. I hope 
you will back this organization, so that the corn will 
be tested, and you will know where it is before it ever 


comes to the elevator. That will cure a great many 
of these evils. (Applause.) 
Mr. Colman: Gentlemen, this gentleman says that 


we have got to have the government tell the farmers 
what kind of corn they are bringing in. I don’t believe 
that the government could do that nearly as well as 


the grain dealers themselves. (Applause. ) Now, I 
have had charge of a farmers’ grain association at 


Oneida for nine years. My farmer patrons 
there, and they don’t question my grades. 
question my price If they do business among them- 
selves they always do it on the basis of the farmers’ 
elevator prices, and they will send the grain there to 
be tested and weighed, and they take our test on that 


come in 
They don't 


as final. I believe if we could have more farmers’ 
elevators, or even if we can have more grain men—l 
suppose there are a great many of these grain men 


that don’t want tu be managers of farmers’ elevators, 
for they want to handle this business themselves—but 
if they carry on this business honestly before their 
patrons all this time they can impress upon them that 
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they are going to get just grades from the elevators, 
In our locality we don’t find that men don’t trust their 


elevators about the grades or the prices. I know of 


one man, some four or five years ago, that came in 
with corn that had been piled out of doors, and of 
course [I couldn’t take that without docking him for 


and he came to me afterwards and he 
says that was the best thing that ever happened to 
him, because he went home and bought some lumber 
and put up a good crib, and since then his corn has 
always been in good condition. 

Mr. Hawkes: I would like to have all the country 
grain receivers stand up who have met with the same 
experience as the gentleman that has just spoken 
about the farmer taking his word for granted and not 
questioning the prices. 

Mr. Wilkinson, of Birmingham: I think that the 
greatest good is going to come from the dealers’ asso- 


its condition, 


ciation. It is going to be brought about by the very 
question that has been raised here this morning. No 


great reforms come without the effort of those people 


who are interested in the movement. This movement 
originally started as a sort of an issue between re- 
ceiver and buyer as to grades. It has extended far 


beyond that point, and it is now commencing to come 
to the very vital point that is involved in this whole 
proposition. The people who are buying grain from 
country points, from farmers, from producers have a 
duty to perform to help bring about this gréat result. 
(Applause.) My opinion is that there will be friction 
between the buyer and the farmer before these things 


are ultimately threshed out and settled for the best 
interests of all. That is a duty that devolves upon 
those of us who are engaged in that business. It is 
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a duty we cannot shirk, and while it is an unpleasant 
duty, the sooner it is fought out the sooner it is threshed 


out, and the sooner the farmer learns that No, 2 corn 
is worth a premium over No. 4 corn the sooner the 
country grain dealer will be where he should have been 


years ago. (Applause.) 

Mr. Powell: I would just like to 
regard to buying in the country. 
who is buying in 


add thing in 
I think the gentleman 
the country will agree with me that 
often your competitor is a deal more to 
than the that he doesn’t want to grade, 
and he wants to put everything in one block and make 
one grade of it, and not to give the farmer the grade 
that stuff is entitled to. Your competitor hasn't 
facilities, and may be loading in cars where he couldn't 
the stuff and keep it separate, and the conse- 
was he wanted to buy it up, all at the same 
price. And if you paid more for No. 2 stuff than for 
No. 4, that he would the No. 4 up at the higher 
price, and he would finally get all the stuff where there 
was no money in it, 

Mr. Wilburton: I think money talks in this proposi- 
tion the same as in anything else. At one of our sta- 


one 


very 
blame 


good 
farmer; 
his 


grade 
quence 


buy 


tions we had rye mixed wheat, and we made a dif- 
ference in price of three cents a bushel, and that did 
some good. I noticed last year when I was over the 


territory that the farmers were out in the fields pull- 
ing the rye out of the wheat, and we took special pains 
to pay the higher price to the ones that went over their 
fields and. picked out the seed. 
in our territory very rapidly. 
Dr. Duvel: Mr. Chairman, I 
other word along this line. In this entire 
my sympathy out to the country 
because I realize that he has the 
the matter of these uniform 
terminal market, he is 
dling it on a certain 


And rye is disappearing 
would like to say an- 
proposition, 
elevator man, 
problem to fight in 
The man in the 
handling corn, and he is han- 
margin. He knows the price, he 
knows the storage prices and knows what the markets 
are, and it doesn’t make a great deal of 
whether you call it No. 2 or call it No. 10, as long as 
everybody is calling it the same thing. But I say that 
it is the country elevator man that has this fight, and 
we appreciate that fact, and we want to help him to 
the fullest extent that. our appropriation will allow. 
And what we want him to do is to take down off his 
bulletin that single price for corn, and post it 
up in line with the market prices at his terminal mar- 
ket—No. 8 corn is worth so much and No. 4 is worth 
so much, down the line, and then when a 
farmer brings in a good quality see that he gets a price 
accordingly. Now, the point you raised as to your 
competitor is also a serious One, but if these grades are 
uniformly adopted and honestly applied in the markets, 
your competitor who continues to do that kind of busi- 
ness, to pay the No. 3 price No. 4 corn, will not 
last long. He simply can’t continue in business. Now, 
don’t need to be afraid of these men in the mar- 
they can grade corn, and I think they can grade 
it in six grades. They are entirely competent to do it, 
and I believe if they are given a free hand, they will 
Co it, and do it honestly. But I say, put up your grades 
and put up your prices and your farmer under- 
stand that when he delivers good corn he is going to 
get a premium, and when he delivers bad corn he is 
going to get a discount. I have no sympathy with the 
farmer who produces low grade corn, who doesn't take 
care of it and who delivers it in a and wet 
condition. I say, discount it, it to where 
it belongs. Of course have a question there of 
settling the market, which is not so easy to control. 
Just as we had in Chicago last December, a difference 
of perhaps 10 to 12 cents a bushel, owing to rates ap- 
plying to No. 4 corn. But if you can do that, pay him 
the premium, post up your prices and we are going to 


goes 


grades. 


difference 


board 


and so on 


for 


you 
kets; 


make 


damaged 
and discount 
you 


try to help you. If I were running a country elevator, 
1 would do it this way: I would go to my farmers, 
pick out a few—don’t try to educate all of them to 


your way of thinking in one season; in the first place, 
you can’t do it. Eut go to a few farmers, give them to 
uncerstand that you are going to pay that premium if 


they deliver good corn, and see that it is good corn, 
-and the rest of them will gradually follow. Now, I say 


again, 


tionary; 


we don’t expect this movement to be revolu- 
that we are do this whole thing in 
one or two months, and that all the farmers are going 
to pick their grain out and grade it accordingly at the 
country elevators. It is going to take time to 
work this up. As Mr. Wilkinson has said, it is a pro- 
movement for better corn, and if we can get 
better corn in the market, it means better returns for 


going to 


some 


gressive 


the farmer and less worry and more profit for the 
terminal market man. 
Mr. Hoffler: I would like to ask the gentleman a 


question, for my special benefit. With these prices in 
the market, in which there is a sort of jumping jack 
up and down—we fellows in the country want to play 


safe. Ninety-five per cent of our bids are for No. 8 or 
better. How can we make a distinction between the 
Nos. 2 and 3 corn? 

Dr, Duvel: I think I have expressed myself before 


on this proposition of bids of No. 3 corn or better. I 
think this proposition of putting out bids No. 3 
corn or better, and the tight market combination, or 
Whatever you might call it, that they won’t put out 
any bids except as No. 3 corn or better, is as unjust 
a proposition as the grain trade has to contend with 
(Applause.) If it were within my power to 


for 


today. 
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make legislation, or a regulation concerning that propo- 
sition, it would go out, and go out before tomorrow 
morning. (Applause.) 

Mr. Delaney, of Chicago: I have noticed that Dr. Du- 
vel is predicting the suecess of this uniform grading 
largely on this qualifying statement, “if all markets 
would accept,’ “if all markets to this’ or “if all mar- 
kets grade the same.’”’ Now, I think that is a highly 
desirable condition to arrive at; but, for information, I 
would like to know what steps your department is tak- 
ing, if any, to see that all markets who are in theory 
working under these rules, do in fact work under these 
rules. 

Dr. Duvel: The department has no authority, except 
such as may exist under the food and drug act. For 
my own part, I wish it were possible without authority, 
but I am satisfied that it is not. As you know, of 
course, there is now pending in Congress a uniform 
grain grades bill, which provides for federal super- 
vision of grading. And until some such authority as is 
contained in that measure or some other measure that 
Congress might enact, there is no way to compel the 
uniform application or adoption. As you all know, 
the grades have been adopted in most of the markets 
through the central west. I think I might say in prac- 
tically all of the markets excepting on the Atlantic Sea- 
board. And the markets on the Atlantic Seaboard, as 
they frankly say, are openly opposed to them. So 
there would be no authority existing at present to see 
that they are uniformly applied, except such authority 
as may come from the food and drug act. 

Mr. Dorsey: I want to ask Dr. Duvel if every mem- 
ber here, all the secretaries throughout the country, 
would request their members to write their congress- 
men and senators, couldn’t we get that bill passed? It 
seems to me we could. And it seems to me that every 
man present should here resolve that as soon as he 
gets home he will sit down and write his congressman 
and senators, to get busy and pass this bill, the Moss 
bill I believe it is. The secretaries of the various asso- 
ciations are here, and it is very necessary, if the bill is 
in proper shape and what we want, that we all get 
busy and write our congressmen and senators, and I 
think a thousand letters dropping in on them from all 
over the United States, and especially from the grain 
producing states, would cause them to get busy and 
see that this bill was passed. 

Mr. Culver: I would like to ask Mr. Dorsey which 
bill he refers to. There are several of them there. 
Please designate which one. 

Mr. Dorsey: Well, I believe it is the Lever or Moss 
bill. . 

Mr. Culver: The Lever or Moss bill would be fought 
tooth and nail to a final finish. 

Mr. Dorsey: Why? 

Mr. Culver: Simply because 
elevator in the United States. 

The President: This Association is supporting, through 
its legislative committee, the Moss bill as the best that 
we have been able to get this session of Congress. Of 
course, we haven't gotten it yet, and are not likely to 
now. 

Mr. Dorsey: I want to ask Dr. Duvel now—of course, 
I understand that his department prepared the bill which 
he thought was necessary to enforce the grades estab- 
lished by the Secretary of Agriculture, and I want to 
ask him what bills those are? 

Dr. Duvel: The bill along this line relating to inspec- 
tion and grading of grains which has been endorsed by 
the department is known as the Moss bill. 

Mr. Dorsey: What is the number, Doctor? 

Mr. Reynolds: The Moss bill is No. 17971. 

Dr. Duvel: That is it. It has been unanimously 
reported by the committee. 

A Delegate from Chicago: I think we could accom- 
plish what we are driving at. Mr. Duvel, as I under- 
stand it, is in charge of the field force of special ex- 
perts. These experts, in theory at least, are traveling 
from one market to the other, and from one section to 
the other to increase their fund of information and 
giving that fund of information to the various market 
centers to which they go. Now, it is a little unfair 
for any market center to adhere religiously to these 
grades, and then find an outlying market, competing in 
the same territory, letting down a little, for the purpose 
of stimulating business to that market. The label that 
you put on corn doesn’t put much value on the corn at 
any time; and corn brings its values in itself, regard- 
less of what label you put on it, generally speaking. 
But if these field men would pass that information to 
the Doctor, and in a case of where he finds a market 
is letting down a little I think he, in justice to the other 
markets which are adhering religiously to those grades, 
should give them notice of that fact. It is a little unfair 
to penalize a man because he is honestly adhering to 
the rules, and letting the one who is not get away with 
it. The department has this information, and if the 
department sees that this information is passed along 
to the markets, they could either bring the attention of 
the grain trade at once to that or so modify their own 
trading as to meet the situation. We don’t need any 
legislation for it; all we want is information. 

Mr. Dorsey: That is the reason that we want to get 
that bill passed, just the reason the gentleman stated. 

The President: There is no chance to get that bill 
passed at this session of Congress. 

Now, this discussion has been good, and tomorrow 
we will have a great deal more time on our program 
for general discussion of everything, and I am quite 
sure that the very subject that we are on here today 
will be continued tomorrow, to the delight of a great 


you confiscate every 
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many of us. It becomes necessary for us to stop on it 
now, because we have several reports that must be 
gotten in this morning, and we will have to get through 
with those because this afternoon, of course, we go on 
the automobile ride. 

We have to have the report now of the Trade Rules 
Committee, one of the most important reports that will 
be read to this convention. 

Mr. Tyng: Gentlemen, my report is very brief. The 
proposed amendments hawe been printed, and so you 
have doubtless all read them. 


REPORT OF TRADE RULES COMMITTEE 


Your Committee on Trade Rules has been called upon 
a number of times during the past year to give inter- 
pretation of the various rules of the Association. We 
have complied with such requests to the best of our 
ability. We, of course, know that our interpretation of 
the rules is not final, but only the opinion of the Com- 
mittee. It would only consume time to recite a list 
of such requests and answers. Your Committee offered 
a number of amendments to our trade rules at the 
meeting last year in New Orleans, but owing to lack 
of time the consideration of them was postponed until 
this meeting. These changes meet with the approval 
of your Committee and we think will improve our 
trade rules, and we hope for their adoption. 

It is hoped that any member who desires any change 
in the trade rules for their betterment will not delay 
advising us, so we can consider it, and recommend 
same if it seems best. 

There is no department of this Association that is 
of as much importance to the whole membership as 
that of the trade rules. It is therefore most important 
that we give them our attention, and suggest any 
changes that may improve them.—A. G. Tyng, chair- 
man; Joseph Gregg, Jr., Wade Wood, HB. C. WHiken- 
berry, Edward Beatty. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO THE TRADE RULES 


NOTE.—The words in italics indicate the proposed 
changes. 

Rule 4. (a) Confirmation. (Current Rule.) 

(b) When either of the confirmations contain pro- 
visions at variance with the conditions expressed in the 
card or other written or printed bid, the latter shall 
govern, except when each party to the contract waive 
the irregularity, by signing the confirmation, in which 
event the confirmation thus signed, shall be wnderstood 
to express the terms of the contract. 

Rule 5. Time of Shipment or Delivery: In making 
contracts, a specific time in which shipment or delivery 
is to be made shall be mentioned. Any given number 
of days shall mean calendar days excluding date of sale 
in which to load and ship grain to apply on a sale for 
shipment, or to deliver at the agreed destination, grain 
sold for delivery. 

The word ship when used in the rules shall mean that 
shipping instructions shall have been filed with the 
Railroad Company by the shipper. 

Grain to apply on a sale for shipment must be actu- 
ally loaded, and billing instructions must be furnished 
the Railroad Company in accordance with the custom in 
vogue at the shipping point. 

In using the words, immediate, quick and prompt, the 
following meanings shall be implied “Immediate,” 
three days; “quick,” five days; “prompt,” ten days. 

Where no specifications as to time of shipment is 
named in the contract, prompt shipment shall be im- 
plied. 

Rule 7. Incomplete Shipments: When the seller finds 
that he will not be able to complete a contract within 
the agreed limit, it shall be his duty to at once advise 
the buyer by mail, telephone or telegraph, whereupon 
it shall be the duty of the buyer at once to elect either 
to buy in or to cancel the deficit, or, with the consent of 
the shipper, to extend the contract to cover the said 
deficit. 

Upon failure to receive notice of shipment, after the 
expiration of the shipping limit as specified in the con- 
tract, the buyer shall immediately elect either to buy 
in or cancel the contract and notify the seller by wire 
that unless he, the buyer, be in receipt of notice, by 
wire, within 24 hours, advising that shipment will be 
completed within 48 hours, he, the buyer, will, at the 
expiration of the said 24 hours, exercise his choice 
either to buy in or to cancel the said contract, and ren- 
der a statement to the seller for all loss incurred. 

Rule 15. Interior Shipments: Grain sold on the 
basis of “Regular market terms,’ cannot be forwarded 
to interior points by the buyer, without the consent of 
the seller, and the same rule shall apply to terminal 
market sales that do not contemplate public official 
weights and inspection. 

Rule 23. Weights and Inspection of Grain Sold Desti- 
nation Terms. (a) On grain sold track-loading station, 
or delivered basis destination terms, it shall be the duty 
of track buyers, receivers, millers and consumers of 
grain at points of destination where no regularly con- 
stituted rules and regulations are in effect, first, to ob- 
tain the consent of seller to make such delivery, and 
then furnish to the seller sworn or public certificates of 
weights and grades; giving the postoffice, date, name 
of elevator, mill or warehouse, where weights were ob- 
tained, name of the weighmaster’s employer, name of 
the weighmaster, location or description of leaks, if any, 
the seal record, the railroad agent’s written acknowledg- 
ment of said leaks or other bad order conditions, when 
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and where the grain was unloaded, and the original paid 
freight-bill, on grain sold delivered. 

(b) On a sale shipper’s weights and grades it is un- 
derstood shipments must be made by the seller from 
his own stations, or stations on same road that operate 
under the same tariff rates, regulations and conditions, 
and he must furnish the buyer sworn certificates of 
weight, unless otherwise agreed at time of sale. 

Rule 26. Off Grades: It shall be the duty of re- 
ceivers, track-buyers, and distributers of grain on regu- 
lar market terms, to notify sellers of any failure to 
grade, so he will receive such notice within 2 howrs 
from date of inspection. The buyer then shall either ap- 
ply the grain on contract at ruling market difference on 
day of arrival, or let the notice to seller be by wire, of 
that date, giving the condition of the grain, stating 
whether unloaded or still on track; whereupon it shall be 
the duty of the seller receiving such notice to wire dis- 
position at once. Off-grade grain sold for account of 
shipper shall not apply on contract. 

Rule 31. Seller’s Inspection: Grain sold for delivery, 
Seller’s inspection, shall be covered by an inspection cer- 
tificate of the grade contracted. The submission of a 
certificate of a lower grade to apply on a contract for 
a higher grade, shall be authority for the buyer to sell 
the grain, represented by such certificates, for the ac- 
count of whom it may concern, and proceed to buy-in, 
extend or cancel the original contract for account of 
the seller, notifying him at once, of such action. 

Mr. Tyng: You will note in the proposed amendments 
that the changes are in capital letters. The first amend- 
ment is of Rule 4, to which is added section (b): 

I move the adoption of that. 

(Motion seconded and carried.) 

Mr. Tyng: Rule 5. The only change in this rule is, 
at the meeting at Chicago, the terms “immediate” and 
“prompt’’ shipment were abolished from our rules. Not- 
withstanding the fact that there is no definition in our 
rules, they are used largely, and while they are used 
under our former understanding, there is nothing in the 
rules to govern them. Your committee thought it best 
to define these terms again, and the only change in that 
is the addition of this: “In using the words ‘immediate,’ 
‘quick’ and ‘prompt,’ the following meanings shall be 
implied: ‘Immediate,’ three days; ‘quick,’ five days; 
‘prompt,’ ten days.’’ 

Mr. Brown: One of the first rules committees, of 
which I was a member, at the Minneapolis meeting, I 
especially remember we codified those terms as they are 
used here. 

Mr. Tyng: Yes, but we canceled them at the Chicago 
meeting. I move the adoption of that amendment to 
No. 5. : f 

(Motion duly seconded, and carried.) 

Mr. Tyng: In Rule 5, I neglected to read that ‘‘Where 
no specification as to time of shipment is named in the 
contract, ‘“‘prompt’” shipment shall ‘‘be implied.’’ 

A Delegate: That is a part of the same rule? 

Mr. Tyng: Yes. Rule 7. Incomplete shipments. 

Mr. Bingham, of Louisville: Mr. President, the Board 
of Trade of Louisville formulated an amendment to go 
right in after the first part of this Rule 7, which they 
asked me to submit to the Trade Rules Committee, and 
I gave it to Mr. Tyng, with the request that he bring it 
before his committee. I don’t think that this covers all 
that ought to be put in here. Now, in the wording of 
this, it puts it up to the buyer to know whether or not 
this grain has been shipped, and in that way he would 
be compelled to know every purchase of 2, 3, 5 or any 
amount of cars he might have all over the State of 
Illinois or Indiana, and keep track of each one of them. 
A great number of those people up there do not send any 
invoices at all. The only advice we get at all is a draft 
in the bank, and sometimes those drafts are 3, or 4, or 
5, or 6 days getting to us, through the various banks 
that they have to pass. Now, the seller ought to be 
made responsible for this. The seller knows whether he 
can comply with his contract. If he can’t do it, we 
believe that he is the fellow who ought to notify us. 
That is our position; that the burden ought to be on the 
seller all the time. As you have it here now, you say 
“Upon failure to receive notice of shipment, after the 
expiration of the shipping limit as specified in the con- 
tract, the buyer shall immediately elect to buy in or 
cancel the contract.’’ Well, now, that grain might have 
been shipped two days. The man that buys it ought to 
have the option to decide whether he is going to make 
the contract, and he wouldn’t have any notice of it. If 
the invoice is always sent, all right; but you can’t legis- 
late things to be done. 

Mr. Tyng: It says, 
been shipped. 

Mr. Bingham: Yes, but you have to notify the seller. 
The buyer has to notify the seller, if it has not been 
shipped. How does he know? He has 25,000 or 30,000 
bushels of grain that he was not calculating on. He has 
no way to tell. I think the burden ought to be put on 
the seller all the time. 

Mr. Hikenberry: I think the objection offered by the 
Louisville people is very valid, and worthy of serious 
consideration. I would like to ask if they have some- 
thing to offer in lieu of this proposed change? 

Mr. Bingham: Yes, we gave it to the Committee, and 
I would like to submit it. 

The President: In order to save time, we might go 
right ahead with Rule 15, and then go back to 7 later. 

Mr. Eikenberry: Rule 15 in the present rules reads: 
“Grain sold on the basis of regular market terms, can- 
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not be forwarded to interior points by the buyer, with- 
out the consent of the seller.’’ We have simply added 
to that as an amendment the following: ‘‘And the same 
rule shall apply to terminal market sales that do not 
contemplate public official weights and inspection.” TI 
move that it be adopted. 

(Motion duly seconded, and carried.) 

Mr. Hikenberry: The next proposed amendment is to 
Rule 23, governing weights and inspection of grain sold 
destination terms. In section “(a),’ “On grain sold 
track-loading station, or delivered basis destination 
terms, it shall be the duty of track buyers, receivers, 
millers and consumers of grain at points of destination 
where no regularly constituted rules and regulations are 
in effect,’—and there we have added,—‘“first, to obtain 
the consent of the seller to make such delivery, and 
then,’’ following with the rest, and going on with ‘‘loca- 
tion or description of leaks, if any,’’ and there inserting 
the words “‘the seal record.” 

Then in section ‘‘(b),’’,—‘On a sale shipper’s weights 
and grades it is understood shipments must be made by 
the seller from his own stations,’’ and there we add the 
words “‘or stations on some road that operates under 
the same tariff rates, regulations and conditions,” 

Mr. Washer: What is the object, Mr. Eikenberry, of 
“or stations on the same road,’’ etc.? What is the per- 
tinency of that? 

Mr. Hikenberry: Well, assuming that a country ele- 
vator controls a line on the same road, and he sells corn 
to you from his home station, say. 

Mr. Washer: Supposing he wanted to fill that sale 
from a cross country station on another road. It don’t 
affect the price, or if he was willing to absorb the rate 
difference, that settles it. 

Mr. BWikenberry: The old rule bound him to furnish 
it absolutely to one station, if you desired to hold him 
to it. This gives him the right to ship from any station, 
“under the same tariff rate, regulations and conditions.” 

A Delegate: I think ‘‘on same road’’ ought to be 
stricken out. It is sufficient to say ‘“‘stations that oper- 
ate under the same tariff rates, regulations and con- 
ditions.” 

Mr. Hikenberry: There is no objection on the part of 
the committee to eliminate the words ‘on same road.” 

Mr. Zorn: Don’t you think that is a dangerous prop- 
osition to put in the trade rules, for the simple reason 
that at all Ohio River crossings, there will be a lot of 
stations, we will say, that take a 10-cent rate local to 
the river. Some of them will cut back 3 cents a hun- 
dred, and some 6 cents a hundred, 

Mr. Hikenberry: Doesn’t that change the conditions? 

Mr. Zorn: I don’t know but these men may stand on 
this, on the same tariff rate. 

Mr.. Hikenberry: With those three words out, 
same-road,’’ I move its adoption, 

(Motion duly seconded, and carried.) 

Mrs Bingham: Mr. President, if you are ready now 
to revert to that Rule 7, I have the amendment that I 
was instructed to offer here by the Louisville Board of 
Trade. Now, we wanted to offer this amendment: 

Now, this is a very important thing, because there 
are so many of these cases that come up where the 
amount: involved is so small that we couldn’t appeal 
under the common law. A man will ship us four or 
five car loads of grain, three or four or five days after 
the expiration of the contract. We have nothing to go 
by until after the bill of lading is presented. And we 
cannot make our.calculations. It ought to be up to 
him to show, say on the third day of October whether 
he had filled all the contracts or not. If he can’t do 
that, then put it up to the buyer to exercise his option 
and we want to insert this amendment: ‘‘The burden 
shall in all instances be on the seller, and in all cases 
of default of contract the buyer alone shall have the 
right to decide whether the contract is to remain open 
or not, and ‘the buyer does not have to exercise this 
option until he receivees advices from the seller that he 
has not filled the contract, and the day such advice is 
received by the buyer he must exercise his option for 
extension, etc. 

Mr. Riley: It seems to me from a careful reading of 
Rule 7 as the committee has submitted it here, it takes 
care of your proposition, and your proposition is only 
an interpretation. As I read this Rule 7, when the 
seller finds that he will not be able to complete the 
contract in the agreed limit, it shall be his duty to at 
once advise the buyer by mail, telegraph or telephone. 
Now when that ‘‘whereupon” starts the other fellow. 
“Whereupon it.shall be the duty of the buyer at once 
to elect either to buy in or cancel the deficit, cr, with 
the consent of the shipper, to extend the contract to 
cover the said ‘deficit.”” Now, it seems to me that your 
proposition is only an interpretation or construction, if 
you please; that you place upon that, because in the 
first instance I think the buyer here is not bound to 
act; he is not compelled to move until he has received 
the notice that the party cannot take care of his 
contract. Nb ise 

Mr. Beckham: In answer to Mr. Riley, I would say 
that if the rule stopped right where he stopped, at 
“deficit,” we would have no objection to make. But 
it is in this amplification of that, this additional long 
paragraph, that we find objection. You put it up to 
the buyer to decide. We think that is all unnecessary. 
Now, we want it understood that the seller, the man 
that is filling his contract, must notify the buyer him- 
self, and stop there. We figure, Mr. Chairman, that 
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the seller has everything in his own hands, and he is 
the fellow that we should penalize. He knows whether 
or not he has made the shipment, or whether he can 
make it, and it is his duty to notify the buyer. The 
buyer has no way of knowing for several days whether 
the shipper has made the shipment, and that penalizes 
the seller. 

Mr. Baldwin: I wish to say this: That the buyer 
nine times out of ten has a much better equipped office 
force. The seller in our country is a local elevator, as 
a rule. The buyer has in his hands now that he may 
buy, cancel or extend. What more does he want? And 
Illinois, I know, will combat with all their force any 
change in Rule 7, and I know their secretary is very 
much interested that that rule shall not be changed. 

Mr. Moss: This is a very important question that we 
are about to pass on here, and I am afraid we are going 
to do it too hurriedly. I am going to make a motion 
that this rule be referred back to the Committee on 
Trade Rules for further consideration, and that the 
Committee on Trade Rules give notice of a hearing on 
this rule, so that those who are interested may be 
heard at that hearing. I believe that a rule can be 
evolved that will be satisfactory, fairly satisfactory 
anyway, to the entire membership. 


Mr. Zorn: I second that motion, 
The President: I don’t think a motion is necessary 
at all. I will take it as a suggestion, and a good one, 


and request that the committee do that. And will you 
announce when your committee will hold a hearing on 
that subject? Make it 5:30 this afternoon in this room. 

Now we are ready to proceed to Rule 26. 

Mr. Tyng: Rule 26. Off grades. (Reads.) 

Mr. Washer: I would like to inquire in the name of 
common sense what the necessity of that is. I send out 
from 200 to 1,000 card bids every night. I bid for No. 
2 grade wheat. I specify on my cards that off grades 
apply to certain specified differences. Mr. Hikenberry 
may sell me wheat; why, if it grades No. 3, must I 
call him up and notify him of that fact? I don’t see 
the sense of that. 

The President: You wouldn’t have to do that, if it 
graded No. 3 and you had bought it with the distinct 
understanding that it was to comply with certain con- 
ditions. But suppose you bought a car of No. 2 corn, 
and you received a car of No. 4 corn, and you wanted 
to apply it on contract. You say you have no under- 
standing on contract; you have no understanding as to 
discount, say. You might get a No. 4 car on No. 2 
contract, and undertake to apply it at 10 cents off, but 
then before you can do that you must give the shipper 
a chance to say whether he wants it. If you had an 
agreement to take one cent or two cents off, there 
would be no necessity for any such report. 

Mr. Washer: Most all contracts specify that grain 
missing grades shall apply on contract. 

The President: This amendment is necessary to meet 
cases that the Arbitration Committee has run up 
against, and the question is one of market difference. 
You say it is two cents. It is two cents, but where? 


In Chicago. But it is 25 cents some places I ship to 
in Georgia. 
Mr. Cofer: Does this mean if we buy No. 2 corn 


Norfolk terms, that we have to accept No. 3 or 4 if 
it comes in there? ‘ 

The President: So it says. 

Mr. Cofer: Well now, it says that if you ship No. 
2 and it grades No. 4, we don’t have to take it. 

(On motion, duly seconded, the amendment of Rule 
26 was adopted.) 

Mr. Tyng: Rule 31. Seller’s Inspection. The amend- 
ment to‘that is, adding at the end of the old rule the 
words ‘notifying him at once of such action.” 

I move that it be adopted. 

(Motion seconded and carried.) - 


REPORT OF TRANSPORTATION COMMITTEE 


The President: Now, gentlemen, we have one more 
report. This is a short paper which the Secretary will 
have to read for Mr. Goemann, who is not here, and 
it has got to come before the convention, and if we 
don’t get it before it now, it will take up considerable 
time some other time, so let’s dispose of it. 

(Secretary Quinn then read report of Transportation 
Committee.) 

Your Committee begs to report that it has co-operated 
with the National Industrial Traffic League and other 
business organizations in an effort to secure a better 
bill of lading, one which will afford protection to the 
owner of grain while in the possession of the carriers. 
Our efforts in this direction were two-fold. — 

First, to secure a national law upon which the terms 
and conditions of a bill of lading would be framed; and 

Second, pending such legislation, to secure a modifi- 
cation of the terms and conditions of the present uni- 
form and standard bills of lading so as to give greater 
protection to grain in transit, particularly so in ref- 
erence to the settlement of claim for loss or damage. 

The former procedure was before the Congress in 
an effort to secure the passage of the Pomerene Bill, 
so-called. This bill has again passed the Senate, but 
Is tied up in the Interstate Commerce Committee in 
the House. It is improbable that this bill will be re- 
ported out so long as Adamson continues as chair- 
man of the Interstate Commerce Committee of the 
House. 
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The effort to secure a modification of the terms of 
present uniform and standard bills of lading was made 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission and that 
body has now the matter under advisement. It is ex- 
pected that a decision will be rendered some time this 
fall. 

Your Committee recognizes that there are many 
other transportation matters of vital importance to 
the grain trade upon which action should be had, 
such as, 

Furnishing of cars, 

Grain-dooring and otherwise putting cars ir condi- 
tion for the safe transportation of grain. 

Settlement of claims for loss or damage, including 
losses in deterioration of grain from inefficient trans- 
portation service or delay in transit, and other things 
to place the hazard of transportation where it be- 
longs, on the carriers, and not on the owners of the 
grain as is now the case. 


Permanent Department Recommended. 


Your Committee, while fully appreciating the neces- 
sity of action to eliminate the evils complained of, 
have been wholly unable to devote the time necessary 
to this work. 

In view of the importance of the transportation and 
losses incurred therein to the grain interests, your 
Committee is of the opinion that the National Grain 
Dealers’ Association should establish and maintain a 
Transportation Department with a paid executive at 
the head of it, and so recommended. It is estimated 
that such a Department could be maintained for $7,500, 
and possibly less. 

Coopering Complaint Filed. 

Your Committee is informed that a complaint in the 
matter of grain-dooring and coopering has been filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission by the Co- 
Operative Grain Dealers. We believe that it is im- 
portant that similar action should be taken on the 
part of this Association, and so recommend. We be- 
lieve this could be done at an expense of $2,500, and 
less if the Transportation Department, as above sug- 
gested, is organized at once. 

We trust the Association will give earnest consid- 
eration to the above recommendations covering these 
most important matters.—Henry L. Goemann, chair- 
man; W. M. Hopkins, George S. Carkener, W. T. Hale, 
M. F. Baringer. 

The President: Gentlemen, you have heard the report 
of Mr. Goemann, chairman of our Transportation Com- 
mittee. Mr. Goemann makes some recommendations 
here which are very pertinent to the present situation, 
and rather than have this convention go through the 
usual process of approving and accepting this paper, 
I would like to have a motion that it be received and 
referred to our Committee on- Resolutions for further 
consideration. 

Mr. Zorn: I would make that motion. 

(Motion duly seconded and carried.) 

On motion, the convention then 
2 °p. ™. 


adjourned until 
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The afternoon session was called to order by President 
Jones at 2:15 p. m. 

The President: If there is any one subject that grain 
men are any more interested in than the bill of lading, 
I don’t know what it would be, unless it would be free 
money, because the bill of lading is your means of get- 
ting money. None of-us could conduct our business 
without bills of lading. We are all interested in having 
those bills of lading so thoroughly protected by law 
that their negotiability will never be questioned. We 
have been disturbed for several years on account of 
the form of bills of lading that we are using and have 
been using. It is still an unsettled question, and we 
are still appealing to our national Congress for some 
relief in regard te our bills of lading. So the whole 
pill of lading question is a subject that is very near 
and dear to us ail, There isn’t any feature of the bill 
of Jading question in which we have a deeper interest 
than how it is viewed by our banking friends. Realiz- 
ing its importance in our business, we desired to have 
it discussed before this convention by a man whom we 
knew was in every way capable and able to enlighten 
us from a banker’s standpoint. . We therefore have 
been complimented by having the acceptance from Mr. 
A. C. Jobes, of Kansas City, to respond to that sub- 
ject to us today. It is my pleasure to introduce to you, 
gentlemen, Mr. A. C. Jobes, of Kansas City. (Applause.) 


BANKERS AND THE BILL OF LADING 

Mr. Jobes: Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: I read in 
the Times this morning that one of my very dear 
friends, Mr. Atwood, addressed you yesterday on the 
railroad rate question. If what I shall say to you to- 
day will be open to the same criticism that I think Mr. 
Atwood left himself open to on the railroad rate ques- 
tion, I should be very sorry to happen to address you 
today. Mr. Atwood told, you that the railroads, as he 
learned from recent interstate commerce reports, were 
having from 40 to 55 per cent left after paying their 
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operating expenses. I don’t think that has anything 
to do with the question. The question involved is, 
what the amount is left after paying operation, what 
the percentage is, rather, as compared with the amount 
of capital actually invested. I believe that the rail- 
roads of this country are sincere, and that it is true 
that they are not being adequately remunerated for the 
services they are performing today, in view of what 
they are paying for money. There is practically no 
competition between the Ohio River and the Atlantic 
Seaboard; there is only one railroad doing business 
there, and for that reason the passenger and freight 
rates are cheaper than anywhere else in the world. 
The reason the railroads of this country have been 
able to maintain the rates which they have is because 
of the low rate at which they have been able to borrow 
money. If you will pardon me for digressing some- 
what from my subject, the auditing department of the 
Santa Fe Railroad have sort of kept an account cur- 
rent with the public, and they have charged the public 
up with a sum that would bring them 6 per cent on the 
service performed after paying operating expenses, 
and the balance shows, not compounding the amount, 
but charging the deficit up every year, that from their 
organization there would be a deficit of $137,000,000. 
The reason they are paying 6 per cent on their pre- 
ferred stock, as they do, is because most of their debt 
is on a 4 per cent basis. And when the railroads of 
this country come to pay 7 per cent, as the New York 
Central and other like roads are paying now, you will 
find that the rates will have to be increased somewhat 
or the best railroads of this country will have to go 
into bankruptcy. (Applause.) 

I know, gentlemen, that an address written is not 
very interesting, but as what I want to say today is 
largely statistical, I have reduced to it type, and I will 
get through with it as quickly as I can, and you will 
pardon me for reading it. 

The soil is the principal source of all wealth. The 
human race is dependent upon the products of the farm 
for its sustenance and perpetuation, and while wheat, 
corn, oats and other grain do not, by any means, con- 
stitute all of these products, they do, nevertheless, 
represent by far the greatest value, and are most es- 
sential to the support of mankind. They outrank even 
live stock, which industry is dependent upon an abund- 
ant supply of grain and other feed stuff. 

Fundamental conditions rest more upon the country’s 
ability to harvest and market annually an abundance 
of wheat, corn, oats, ete., than anything else. These 
and a few other crops are the foundation of our pros- 
perity. 

It is a well known fact that production is encouraged 
by free and open markets, and it is the grain dealer 
who provides these. As the result of his experience, 
capital, business ability and energy, the farmer is per- 
petually afforded a market, and consequently, at the 
end of the season, rest thoroughly secure in the knowl- 
edge that there will be an outlet for the coming year’s 
yield. If this were not true, most of his land would 
remain idle, and civilization would suffer in conse- 
quence. He has not the facilities for disposing of his 
crops save through the channels provided by the grain 
dealer, who is in reality the market man, and who, in 
conjunction with the banks, carries the burden. It is 
the valuable service he renders that brings about the 
eordial relations between him and the banker. 

Grain Exports Maintain Trade Balance. 

Our foreign trade is vital to the business interests of 
the nation, and the grain dealer in his operations does 
much to maintain this important branch of commerce. 
It is by exporting great quantities of grain and grain 
products that we are in position to maintain our trade 
balance with the rest of the ‘world, and it is the grain 
dealer who finds the foreign as well as the local buyer. 

Even the casual reader of the daily papers is well 
aware that the fall movement of crops is looked upon 
as the most important thing for which the banks, the 
grain men and our railways must make special prep- 
aration. The amount of money involved in this an- 
nual fall movement is tremendous, and without the 
grain dealer to facilitate these transactions and rapidly 
release the funds employed, there would be a dead- 
lock every year. As it is, he acts as the medium 
through which the producer and consumer are brought 
together, and in this position performs a most neces- 
sary and useful service. It is because of this fact that 
the bankers show every inclination in season to ac- 
commodate and co-operate with the grain merchant in 
financing the movement of crops. 

Bank officiais who entertain a broad view of the 
fundamental conditions governing trade will go further 
in their efforts to finance the grain merchant during 
the crop moving period than they will in their en- 
deavors to extend banking accommodations to other 
customers. In other words, if preference has to be 
shown, the former will be favored. This, at first glance, 
might be considered unwarranted favoritism, but in 
reality it is not, for upon the success and facility with 
which the grain is marketed depends the prompt re- 
turn of money to other channels for the assistance of 
the manufacturer, the jobber and the retailer. 
Attitude of Banks Toward Conservative Grain Dealers. 

To the grain dealer who conducts his business along 
well defined, thoroughly seasoned and _ conservative 
lines, the bank regards advances as among the safest 
risks they have. First, the dealer must have a fixed, 
well-known and thoroughly liquid capital invested in 
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the business, so that the banker can gauge the amount 
of his credit accordingly; the banker must know that 
the dealer is doing a cash business and that he hedges 
against all purchases and sales, and that he is, there- 
fore, always operating on an assured profit in the 
shape of commission or carrying charge, thus having 
transferred to others the possibility of loss from fluc- 
tuations in prices. Of course, there have been de- 
partures from this conservative practice, and the banks 
have suffered loss thereby, but it is to the credit of 
the grain trade as a whole that these exceptions have 
been comparatively few. 

Despite all efforts to market the crop without un- 
necessary delay, there must be extensive facilities for 
storing grain between the time of harvest and final 
consumption. These facilities can best be provided 
hy the elevator men, who are usually grain dealers who 
have made large investments in their plants. 

Why the Board of Trade Is Necessary. 

The Board of Trade is the potent factor in the op- 
erations of the grain dealer, for it affords him a cen- 
tral market in which he may buy and sell in the event 
he is unable to obtain the grain with which to fill 
orders directly from the farmer, or to find an imme- 
diate outside purchaser for the grain that he hag 
bought. An always available market is just as neces- 
sary to him and just as vital to the free movement of 
grain as is the market with which he provides the 
farmer. 

Much abuse is heaped upon the exchanges for the 
speculation indulged in by some of their members, but 
this should not be charged to the cash grain houses, 
and, in fact, a certain amount of speculative buying 
and selling is beneficial to the farmer, the grain dealer 
and all interests in any way connected with the trade, 
for it in reality creates a wider market, and while in 
extraordinary times, speculators are apt to artificially 
force prices too high or too low, the whole system of 
handling the grain business of the country should not 
be condemned by reason of that fact. We will always 
have speculation, and speculation would enter this ave- 
nue of human endeavor if all the exchanges were 
abolished, just as it enters dealings in land, timber, 
rubber, fruits and quinine. 

Banks Favor Curbing of Speculation. 

Do not understand me as advocating pure speculation. 
The banking fraternity is positively opposed to it and 
regards it as a menace, but as long as the human race 
exists there will be speculation. The thing to do is to 
curb it so far as possible, rather than attempt to drive 
useful exchanges out of business merely because some 
of their members speculate. These bodies are abso- 
lutely necessary to the life of trade. 

This point might be illustrated by calling attention 
to the fact that the purchase or sale of securities has 
been almost wholly suspended since the closing of the 
various stock exchanges throughout this country and 
Europe ten weeks ago. It is difficult to find either 
buyers or sellers of securities, and unless there were 
prominent grain, cotton, coffee and other exchanges, 
the marketing of these necessities would be almost as 
dificult as the marketing of securities is at the present 
time. 

Viewed from whatever point you will, there is a unity 
of interests between grain dealers and bankers, be- 
cause the latter realize the fact—which should be em- 
phasized—that the former play so important a part in 
promoting the welfare of the farmer, to whom we 
must all look for continued prosperity. 


The Bill of Lading’s Place in Business. 

The bill of lading has, through the process of modern 
business evolution, become the most important docu- 
ment having to do with the world’s commerce. Credit 
is more largely based upon representations set forth 
in this instrument and in the good faith of the parties 
thereto, than upon any other form of collateral. It 
has truthfully been said that the volume of transactions 
against bills of lading can be measured by the aggre- 
gate of the agricultural and industrial production of 
the country, less the amount consumed at point of 
production. 

Opinions differ as to the sufficiency of this kind of 
collateral. We all know that advances amounting to 
hundreds of millions of dollars on order bills are con- 
stantly outstanding, especially during the grain moving 
period. Most of you know, though probably some of 
you do not, that many millions have been lost to banks 
and large business concerns on account of fraudulent 
bills; although, as in shipping money and valuables 
through the United States mails, we know that, while 
in nine thousand nine hundred and ninety-nine times 
cut of ten thousand, money and valuables entrusted 
to the mails and goods covered by shippers’ order bills 
of lading, are faithfully and honestly delivered, we, 
therefore, go ahead advancing money by the millions 
of dollars, hoping that when the ten thousandth, or 
fraudulent bill, comes along, it will not fall to our lot. 

I believe the city banks take fewer chances of be- 
ing imposed upon in this manner than do the banks in 
the country, because the city banker is in a better po- 
sition to select his customers and can confine his 
business to firms and corporations of well known finan- 
cial responsibility, leaving the ambitious, but impe- 
cunious grain merchant to hustle for himself, or “go 
West” and grow up with the country. Furthermore, 
our city bankers have the advantage of the large ter- 
minal elevators, and their loans upon bills of lading, 
I apprehend, do not amount to 10 per cent of their ad- 
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vances upon terminal elevator receipts, an exceptionally 
choice security. 

On the other hand, the country dealer is usually a 
person of small means; most of them, of course, are 
men of strict integrity, known to be amply responsible 
for the limited business they attempt to-do, but the 
interior is a fruitful field for the itinerant grain mer- 
chant, the fellow who drops into town and with a 
great flourish of trumpets lets it become known that 
he understands (?) the grain business as no one else 
does, and offers to pay a cent or two per bushel more 
than he is being offered by the old and reliable local 
buyer. 

The banker being anxious to handle the business, not 
so much, perhaps, on account of the small exchange 
profits realized, but because of the prestige which the 
large volume of business gives his institution, often 
takes the account of the new buyer without making 
as thorough an investigation of his antecedents as 
prudence would demand, and finally wakes up some 
morning and finds the grain merchant has gone, leav- 
ing him with a few short weight, if not absolutely 
fraudulent, bills of lading in exchange for his hard 
earned cash. 

Some Representative Opinions. 


When Mr. Piazzek invited me to speak at this meet- 
ing, I addressed a letter to four large and prominent 
banks in different sections of the country and requested 
them to favor me with an expression of their opinion 
as to the desirability, or undesirability of the bill of 
lading for purposes of collateral security, and of its 
value for such purpose as compared with terminal ele- 
vator receipts, and while I am without permission to 
use their names, I will read to you briefly the sub- 
stance of their replies, giving the name of the city 
from which each reply came: 

Chicago.—‘We have always felt that the legal status 
of all bills of lading, especially in regard to the in- 
definite degree of their negotiability, has made them 
more or less an uncertain document considered strictly 
as collateral security for loans. The fact is that our 
grain business is done only with customers whose known 
responsibility is sufficient to protect us against loss. 
While bills of lading are, of course, accepted, they are 
taken as an additional security and not actually as a 
basis for loans. It is these facts that have stimulated 
the American Bankers’ Association through its Bill of 
Lading Committee to agitate a Uniform Bill of Lading 
act in Congress, and much work has been done on it, 
looking toward the insurance by the railroads of a uni- 
form negotiable instrument which will make all car- 
riers responsible for the acts of their agents. If such 
responsibility were fixed, a bill of lading would be 
what it purports to be—a receipt for goods and a ne- 
gotiable order for their delivery. We believe that the 
greatest element of safety in Chicago is given to us 
by the functions performed by a disinterested third 
party, which in our case is the Chicago Board of Trade. 
The honesty, integrity and responsibility of our grain 
dealers are the real safeguards and unless these quali- 
fications were present we would not consider ourselves 
safe in handling mere documentary collateral’ 

Minneapolis.—‘‘I presume you handle your grain deal- 
ers the same as we do. We consider their paper a 
very choice risk, but insist on knowing a great deal 
about the integrity and ability of the grain man. He 
has more chances to go wrong than any other cus- 
tomer and the man who makes a success of the busi- 
ness is a man who can command the confidence of his 
banker. We have never lost a dollar on grain where 
the grain was hedged—that is, where the company were 
not speculating. 

“Of course, we have in Minneapolis terminal wheat 
paper. I do not know if you have that situation in 
Kansas City. Our terminal grain receipts are sought 
atter all over the United States and command a very 
wide market at the lowest rate of interest. This is 
due to the safeguards the Chamber of Commerce and 
the bankers have thrown around these receipts. The 
man buying grain in the country would have the same 
rate of interest if the grain could be safeguarded, but 
unfortunately where the collateral is left absolutely in 
the possession of the man making the loan, it is not 
a very safe proposition, and if he is dishonest he can 
succeed in swindling the bank. This happens some- 
times in our country elevators, but never with the 
terminals.” 

Buffalo.—'‘I do not know as. I can give you any in- 
formation in regard to bills of lading that you are not 
familiar with if you are loaning on that kind of security. 
This bank has probably done more business on bills 
of lading as collateral than all the rest of the banks in 
Buffalo combined, and it has been in a general way 
very satisfactory. We have always’ loaned large 
amounts of money, especially on lake bills of lading, 
and I do not recollect of a single instance where we 
have lost any money. We also loan largely on car 
bills of lading representing principally grain. We find 
that it is necessary in many cases to deliver bills of 
lading to borrowers on a trust receipt, and that is 
where the risk comes in, although our losses have not 
been large in this branch of the business. 

“We find that loaning on bills of lading in general 
is not as satisfactory from a profit point of view as 
other loans, for the reason that the grain brokers are 
unable to carry the usual balances against their line of 
discount. The merchant and manufacturer is able to 
carry the 20 per cent balances against their lines, while 
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the grain brokers, who at times have to have large 
loans, have not the capital in their business to carry 
these balances.’’ 

Galveston.—‘‘Concerning the question of bills of lading 
we would advise that the whole question is so broad 
that it is -difficult to specialize on any one feature, 
which is more important than another. 

“We believe that no more confidence should be placed 
in a bill of lading than would be placed in the person 
from whom it is received. The validity of railroad 
bills of lading, so far as we know, has never been 
fully determined, and we believe that Federal and 
state courts have made divergent decisions as to the 
responsibility of acts of agents of common carriers. 

“The only law-suit we have ever brought was to re- 
cover advances on grain shipped under bills of lading 
which were signed by an authorized agent of a rail- 
road in your city. The grain firm became insolvent 
and at the show-down it was discovered the grain 
had never been received by the railroad, although 
signed for by their appointed agent, and the railroad 
disclaimed liability on the ground that the agent had 
acted ‘beyond his authority.’ 

“In view of our experience, it appears that the value 
of a bill of lading largely depends upon the integrity 
of the railroad issuing same as evidenced by the Belton 
Case of the Santa Fe Railway, wherein their agent 
signed for cotton he had not received. The amount 
involved, we believe, is over ninety thousand dollars 
($90,000), which was paid by that road because Mr. 
Ripley maintained that the integrity of his bills of 
lading should never be questioned, even if he could, 
through legal measures, escape liability. 

“An added protection to the purchasers of grain bills 
as compared with cotton bills, is that grain is never 
shipped on through bills of lading, such as is the cus- 
tom with cotton and other commodities, and in the 
event of fraud there is more opportunity of its de- 
tection because the master of a vessel will never sign 
for grain unless it is in his possession and in the hold 
ef his ship. 

“Unfortunately, the method of issuing through bills 
of lading enabled the firm of Knight-Yancy & Co. to 
filech several millions of dollars from unsuspecting 
English and Belgian cotton buyers. 

“So iong-. as railroads will repudiate the acts of their 
agents, it is hard for us to have much faith in bills ot 
lading, not, at least, until our law-suit of fourteen (14) 
years’ standing is settled in our favor by the courts of 
Kansas.”’ 

The holder of a bill of lading naturally looks upon it 
as a receipt for the goods and a contract upon the part 
of the carrier to deliver them to destination. If, as a 
receipt, it is not binding upon the principals of the 
party signing it, or, if as a contract, it does not require 
the fulfillment of the obligation which it expresses, it 
becomes useless for purposes of collateral security. 


Losses Through Fraudulent Bills of Lading. 

All know that tremendous losses have been sustained 
through fraudulent bills of lading. Only four or five 
years ago, through the failure of four firms—two en- 
gaged in the cotton business, one in the grain trade 
and one in the butter business—there were losses sus- 
tained to banks in this country and in Europe, by the 
use of fraudulent bills of lading, amounting to nearly 
ten million dollars. When the commercial world awoke 
to a realization of the fact that such an enormous loss 
eould take place within the limits of the business of 
four firms before the fraud was discovered banks and 
exchange dealers were dumbfounded and many financial 
institutions, particularly in Europe, declared that they 
would make no more advances upon drafts with ship- 
ping documents attached, but would await the safe 
arrival of the goods before parting with their money. 
Many people believed that the money loss and incon- 
venience of repudiation of exchange against shippers’ 
billings would fall most heavily upon the banks, but it 
was soon discovered that the reverse would be true, 
and that the hardship would fall more directly upon 
the producer who would have to borrow money upon 
his consignments and such other collateral as he might 
have, until the merchandise actually arrived at desti- 
nation, paying in the meantime both interest and ex- 
change, instead of simply a low rate of exchange as 
before. 

Several Interesting Cases. 

In the case of Dewart Elmore & Co., which inflicted 
a loss of over $1,000,000, the testimony showed that 
it was the custom of the freight agent to sign up en- 
tire pads of*bills of lading and leave them to be used 
at the pleasure of the firm. When the firm became 
involved it filled out bills of lading for such quantity 
of grain as it thought best, procured the cash on them 
at the bank, with the result, under the decision of the 
court, that the railroads were in no way responsible 
and that the innocent purchaser of the drafts drawn 
against these bills of lading were compelled to stand 
the loss. 

In the case of Knight, Yancey & Co. the testimony 
showed that the railroads authorized that firm to sign 
the agent’s name to the bills of lading, through which 
arrangement they were enabled to and did defraud 
American and foreign bankers out of nearly four 
million dollars. 

In the Emmerson-Morrow case, which firm was en- 
gaged in the butter business, the evidence showed that 
the agent had for years been in the habit of receipt- 
ing for merchandise prior to its having come into his 
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possession, and that the railroad company acquiesced 
in this practice, thereby making fraud possible, the 
carrier evidently relying for immunity upon the de- 
cision of the U. S. Supreme Court in the Freelander 
decision in 1888, wherein it was held that the carrier 
is not responsible for the acts of its agent in signing 
a bill of lading if the goods had not come into his pos- 
session. This was upon the theory that the agent is 
only authorized to sign for merchandise actually in his 
possession, and that any other act is wltra-vires. 

In justice to the railway managements of this coun- 
try, it is but fair to say that this practice is the ex- 
ception and not the rule. A very large majority of 
the carriers never have, and doubtless never will, thus 
open the door to fraud, but under the spur of sharp 
competition, some of them have not only permitted the 
agent to sign the billing before receiving the goods, but 
in some cases have even allowed the shipper to sign 
his own bill of lading in order that he might quickly 
obtain the money thereon from his local bank. 

A Central Bureau Inaugurated by Carriers. 

In view of these serious losses, various efforts have 
been made, both here and abroad, to inaugurate some 
system by which these bills of lading could be checked 
in order to ascertain whether or not they were fraud- 
ulent, and whether or not the goods had actually come 
into the possession of the agent. One of the remedies 
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attempted was a central bureau ‘located in New York, 
which provided that a certification sheet should be 
transmitted to this central bureau by the purchaser of 
the exchange, which in due course would be verified 
by the bureau by duplicates of originals to be forwarded 
by the railway companies. 

Why the Bureau Was Started. 

This bureau was started solely for the purpose of 
verifying cotton bills and was, therefore, a direct re- 
flection upon all those engaged in the cotton trade as 
distinguished from those engaged in other lines of 
business. It also had the effect of placing firms of 
well-known responsibility and integrity upon the same 
footing with those of inferior standing, and was, for 
this reason, vigorously opposed by all of the stronger 
and well established cotton merchants and by bankers 
throughout the southern states. The effect of their 
efforts has been to practically destroy the central bu- 


reau and to create throughout this country and abroad- 


a strong sentiment in favor of legislative enactment to 
prevent a recurrence of these irregularities. 

It has been charged by some people that the will- 
ingness of the carriers to incur the enormous expense 
incident to the maintenance of this bureau, and to 
perform the enormous amount of extra labor involved, 
was evidence that the railways preferred this plan to 
legislation upon the subject. 

Naturally, the carriers are not in favor of the en- 
actment of laws which will enormously increase their 
liability, unless they are to share in some way in the 
compensating advantages. 

A Uniform BIIl of Lading Act Is Drafted. 

In 1905 the Commissioners on Uniform State Laws em- 
‘ployed Prof. Samuel Williston of Harvard Law School 
to prepare a draft of an act to make uniform the law 
of bills of lading. The object was to produce uniform- 
ity in conflicting laws of the different states, relating to 
bills of lading, and to legalize in statutory form cer- 
tain customs which had grown out of the enormous 
commercial and financial dealings with order bills of 
lading as instruments of credit. 

The first draft was submitted to and considered by 
the Commissioners at St. Paul in 1906, and a second, 
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third and fourth draft at successive annual conferences 
at Portland, Maine, in 1907: Seattle, Washington, in 
1908, and Detroit in 1909. At these meetings, as well 
as at interim meetings during those years, of the 
Committee on Commercial Law of the Commissioners 
on Uniform State Laws, these successive drifts were 
gone over section by section and exhaustively dis- 
cussed by the representatives of all interests affected, 
carriers, shippers, receivers or consignees and bankers. 
The final draft, after full discussion, was endorsed 
by the Commissioners at the annual conference at De- 
troit in 1909, and recommended to the legislatures of 
the various states for passage as the Uniform Bills of 
Lading Act. 

This act is the consummation, after years of study 
by experts, lawyers and representatives of all the di- 
versified commercial interests, of an equitable system of 
rules designed for uniform enactment in all the states 
to govern these important instruments of credit by 
means of which the enormous crops of our country and 
its vast natural and manufactured products are moved 
and marketed. Its provisions have been endorsed by 
the American Bar Association, the American Bankers’ 
Association, many State Bankers’ Associations and by 
commercial organizations all over the United States. 

The Uniform Bills of Lading Act has been enacted 
in thirteen states and one territory, as follows: In 
1910, Maryland and Massachusetts; in 1911, Connecticut, 
Illinois, Iowa, Michigan, New York, Ohio and Penn- 
sylvania; in 1912, Louisiana; in 1913, New Jersey and 
Alaska; in 1914, Rhode Island. 

The Pomerene Bill Introduced. 

It was also, with a few slight modifications, to adapt 
it to Federal enactment, passed unanimously by the 
Senate of the United States during the 62d Congress 
(S-957, known as the Pomerene Substitute). It was 
then reported back to the House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, and ‘died’? in the 62d 
Congress. The bill was again introduced in, and passed 
the Senate on June 6th of this year, but its friends say 
it will be impossible to procure action upon it by the 
House at this session. 

Contrary to the doctrine of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, as reported in Friedlander vs. Texas ¢ 
Pacific Railway Company [130 U. S. 416], the courts 
in New York, Pennsylvania and other states have uni- 
formly held the carrier liable to the bona fide holder 
of a bill of lading signed by a freight agent without 
receipt of the goods. 

In the New York Court of Appeals in case of Bank 
of Batavia, Respondent, vs. The New York, Lake Erie 
& Western Railroad Company, Appellant [160 N. Y.., 
195], decided in 1887, an action was brought to recover 
damages alleged to have been sustained by plaintiff 
bank in consequence of the wrongful issue by defendant 
railroad through its local freight agent at Batavia, of 
two bills of lading. The recital in one was as follows: 
“Received from F. C. Williams the following articles 
(contents unknown) in apparent good order, viz., thirty- 
five barrels of beans.’’ The recital in the other was 
the same, save that the articles described were “thirty 
barrels of: beans.’’ No beans were received and the 
bills were false. The bank advanced money to Will- 
jams on his draft secured by the bills of lading, and 
judgment for plaintiff was affirmed. 

In the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, Brooke vs. N. 
Y., Lake Erie & Western Railroad Company [108 Penn- 
sylvania, 529], the court held that the principal is 
bound by acts of agent within scope of authority, 
which the agent was held out to the world to possess. 

In the Supreme Court of Kansas, Wichita Savings 
Bank vs. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad Com- 
pany [20 Kansas 519], decided in 1878. At the instance 
of a shipper, the freight agent issued two original order 
bills of lading for the same shipment of wheat, the 
shipper stating that he wished the additional bill of 
lading to file as a record in his office. The shipper 
negotiated one -of the bills of lading for value to W., 
to whom the wheat was delivered. He borrowed money 
from plaintiff back on security of the other bill of lad- 
ing and then absconded. Held: The railroad company 
is estopped to deny the receipt of the goods and is 
liable to the bank. 

Justice Finch of the New York Court of Appeals, in 
deciding the case referred to, said: ‘‘While bills of 
lading are not negotiable in the sense applicable to 
commercial paper, they are very commonly transferred 
as security for loans and discounts, and carry with them 
the ownership, either general or special, of the property 
which they describe. It is the natural and necessary 
expectation of the carrier issuing them that they will 
pass freely from one to another and advances be made 
upon their faith, and the carrier has no right to be- 
lieve, and never does believe, that their office and 
effect is limited to the person to whom they are first 
and directly issued. On the contrary, he is bound by 
law to recognize the validity of transfers and to de- 
liver the property only upon the production and can- 
cellation of the bill of lading.”’ 

These decisions, however, are contrary to the present 
rule of the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Classification of Bills of Lading. 

There are two kinds of bills of lading. One is a so- 
called straight bill, which, being non-negotiable, should 
not be handled by banks at all for value. The second 


is a so-called order bill, printed on yellow paper, a 
standard form approved by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. This latter kind of bill is the only one 
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that a bank should ever advance money upon, and 
even this, under the present law, is, in many states, 
a dangerous and uncertain collateral, because: 

First, in many states it does not guarantee the de- 
livery of the number of articles listed in the bill. Even 
if the agent signed a biil after listing more goods 
thereon than were actually received, the road would be 
liable only for the goods actually received. 

Second, it does not guarantee the quality of the goods 
received, but only gives a list as furnished by the 
shipper. 

Third, it may be fraudulently issued, with a forged 
signature, and hence not binding on the railway pur- 
porting to issue it. 

Fourth, it may have been issued in duplicate (dupli- 
eate not being so marked) so that two bills may be out- 
standing for the same shipment. 

Fifth, it may be still outstanding when a part of the 
goods listed upon it have been delivered and no en- 
dorsement of partial delivery has been made. 

Sixth, it may cover perishable goods, the condition 
of which at destination may be very different from 
what it was when shipment was made. 

The greatest care should, therefore, be exercised in 
handling bills of lading and we should know, as far 
as possible. 

First, that -the party drawing the draft secured by 
the bill of lading is reputable and honest. 

Second, that such party is responsible for any shrink- 
age in the quality or value of the goods shipped. 

Third, that goods listed have actually been received 
by the carrier. 

Fourth, that a partial delivery of goods under a bill 
has been properly endorsed as delivered. 

Lack of Definite Responsibility a Drawback. 

All must admit that until a national law is passed, 
definitely defining the responsibility of carriers, ad- 
vances on bills of lading are fraught with more or less 
danger, but if no bills of lading are handled as cash, 
except for parties of well known integrity and respon- 
sibility, banks can make loans upon them with safety, 
provided they are familiar with the merchandise cov- 
ered by the bill and exact a satisfactory margin of 
security. The risk in such transactions is really great- 
est where the billing is surrendered to the borrower 
or his agent upon trust receipt. In such instances 
banks should be careful to see that the bill of lading 
surrendered against the receipt is either returned to 
the lending bank, or the loan against it taken up within 
the shortest possible time, or a _ satisfactory reason 
given for the delay. 

Eliminating the risk from forged bills, and the loan- 
ing upon commodities with which the banks are un- 
familiar, and their failure to exact adequate margin, 
and also eliminating the risk attendant upon trust re- 
ceipts, the shippers’ order bill of lading, when written 
in ink or indelible pencil, with amounts. expressed in 
writing as well as in figures, and bearing the com- 
pany’s stamp as well as the agent’s signature, is, in 
the opinion of many bankers, one of the best forms of 
collateral, and with a definite and uniform national law 
upon the subject, will constitute the very best com- 
mercial security. ( Applause.) 

The President: The chairman of the resolutions com- 
mittee wants to meet his committee in this room at 5 
o'clock. The nominating committee in the same room 
at 5:30 o’clock, and the Board of Directors in this room, 
without fail at 6 o’clock. We will now stand adjourned 
until tomorrow morning. 


Wednesday Morning Session 


The convention was called to order by President 
Jones, at 10:00 A. M, 

The President: Gentlemen, if there is any subject be- 
fore the grain trade today that is more important than 
the broad question of legislation, you will have to go to 
Mr. Reynolds to find out what it is, and I am satisfied 
that he will tell you there isn’t any such thing. It has 
been a question in the minds of every one of us why the 
grain trade should have been annoyed with the char- 
acter of legislation that we have had to face. What is 
there existing in the minds of the American public that 
necessitates the tendeney of the present day legislation? 
It has been a mystery. It is something that the officers 
of your exchanges have never been able to understand, 
why we should even have been called upon to meet some 
of the bills that we have had to give attention to at 
Washington. It has become such a live question that 
we felt it pertinent to have it on our program for this 
convention, and we feel that we were fortunate in get- 
ting such an able man to address us today on the sub- 
ject of “The Tendency of Present-Day Legislation.” It 
is my pleasure to introduce to you Gen. L. C. Boyle. 
(Applause. ) 


TENDENCY OF PRESENT DAY LEGISLATION 


Mr. Boyle: Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: I might 
suggest that I had a couple of very good stories that 
I had laboriously and painstakingly prepared to tell 
this convention. They were supposed to be funny, and 
designed to make a little sport of the situation in a 
general way. But I met Mr. Fuller about four o’clock 
this morning (laughter), and he said to me: “Now, 
Boyle, those people have been here three or four days, 
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and most of them will have headaches at the morning 
session, and those who don’t have headaches have their 
wives with them (laughter) and are not in very good 
humor, ané@ there is no use saying anything funny to 
them. If I were you, I would simply go ahead and 
make my speech, and let it go at that, because they are 
in no mental condition to enjoy themselves in the morn- 
ing.’ He said: “You get them about three o’clock 
this afternoon, and things will look a little brighter.” 
(Laughter. ) 

And so, gentlemen, I come to discuss a matter of 
very great importance, not only to you, but to the nation 
and to the several communities where you reside. I am 
not prepared to discuss this question of the tendency of 
modern legislation from the purely technical standpoint 
of the grain dealer, although I realize that that is what 
you would like to have me do. I feel, however, that if 
I should touch upon this subject with a more general 
thought, if I were to call your attention to certain legis- 
lative measures and seek to analyze them to you, there- 
by demonstrating the tendency of modern thought along 
legislative lines, that I might to some extent fulfill the 
thought that suggested this text. 

Government Tendency Changed. 


Government, of course, is designed to regulate the 
social and business relations of life. The old theory, 
the old Democratic theory—and I am a Democrat—was 
that the least government compatible with the safety of 
the citizen and his property, was the best government. 
That was the old theory, and it was the Jeffersonian 
theory, in a sense. It was a theory of government ad- 
vanced when much of the environment that now sur- 
rounds us did not exist. The least government com- 
patible with the safety of the citizen in his person and 
his property was considered the best government. And 
the Democratic party for 50 years advocated strenu- 
ously that ideal of government. Now, it is an inter- 
esting thing—and I am not here so much to make a 
speech as I am to discuss in a plain, straightforward, 
frank way, certain matters that are patent and on the 
surface of life at the present hour, of deep and absorb- 
ing interest, matters that are reaching right into the 
very vitals of our social evolution—conditions that no 
man can foresee the end. I say it is an interesting 
thought, and a very significant observation to contem- 
plate, that the same political organization which for 
half a century and over advocated the least possible 
governmental control, is now the most progressive party 
before the American people touching the extension of 
governmental control over the activities of business and 
all the ramifications of the affairs of life touching busi- 
ness. I am not here to criticise, nor am I here to 
enter into an academic discussion of the wisdom or 
want of wisdom of that policy. I simply challenge 
your thought to this observation, that we have the 
anomalous situation presented to us today in our polit- 
ical affairs, when the Democratic party is the party 
which now stands for an extension of governmental 
control, as distinguished from its former policy of the 
least government possible as the ideal government. 

Good Influences at Work. 


Now, there are certain tendencies in legislation with 
which we are all in accord. That is, I assume we are, 
because these tendencies strike at the heart of great 
humanitarian problems—things in which we all are in- 
terested. We all want the child protected; we are all 
anxious that labor should have sanitary conditions under 
which to work; we are all willing that labor should not 
be compelled to work more than a certain period in a 
day in those occupations where the health of the citi- 
zen is jeopardized. And so along certain lines of legis- 
lative activity that are modern and progressive we are 
all in accord, I take it, to wit: with the regulation of 
conditions in factories where children work; the regu- 
lation of hours of labor in certain mining operations 
underground; the question of the hours of labor for 
women, who bear children and are mothers of children; 
the regulation of conditions under which men work 
engaged in dangerous occupations; all of these are ten- 
dencies of modern legislation, touching which, I assume. 
we are all in accord. Take, for instance—and it is a 
matter that is very rarely thought about—the great 
railroad systems of the nation, employing more men 
than any other one line of activity, giving opportunity 
for the purchase of raw material, the greatest one buy- 
er of lumber and raw material of that character in 
the nation. Now, that great factor in our industrial 
life has been intimately touched by this tendency of 
modern legislation along the lines that I have spoken 


ner in which brakemen have to work and the conditions 
under which they have to work, the hours which the 
engineers and the firemen are compelled to work—all 
of these things are evidences of the tendency of modern 
legislation. And it is a credit to the railroad world 
that, in the main, touching these safety appliances that 
have to be used and are used to conserve human life, 
the railroads have largely co-operated with the public 
thought in securing the kind of legislation that not 
only protects their property but conserves the lives of 
the employees. Now, those are matters, my friends, 
that emphasize modern tendency, and I believe are 
wholesome tendencies. They indicate an awakening of 
the public conscience, and it seems to me that they 
indicate the fact that men are not altogether uncon- 
scious of the cross and of the things that the Man of 
Calvary stood for; that we are thoughtful of our 
brothers. It sometimes takes legislative activity to 
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shock men into a conscientious duty, and so much of 
the legislation that is tending to relieve the burdens 
of the poor and the lowly is but an expression of an 
awakening Christian conscience on the part of the busi- 
ness world at large throughout this great nation of 
ours, and while, my friends, busy men as you are, 
active and earnest and absorbed as you are in the fine 
and splendid activities of your exchanges, is it not a 
fine thing that we at this hour can think of this fact: 
that one of the things in modern life that we are dis- 
cussing, is how we can best serve the poor, the needy 
and the struggling, that being the spirit and the genius 
of the nation at peace with all the world. We com- 
pare our nation’s thought, discussing those great and 
sublime problems, with the condition of practically four- 
fifths of the civilized world now in a great death strug- 
gle and a great tragedy. I tell you we ought to every 
night take our souls and bare them before Almighty 
God and thank Him that we have the privilege of rear- 
ing our children under the Stars and Stripes. (Ap- 
plause.) 

There is another tendency, however, of modern legis- 
lation that we want to discuss here briefly today. As 
I said a moment ago, I don’t want you to be disap- 
pointed in this effort of mine along this line; I am not 
here to indulge in rhetoric; I am not here to try to 
make you a speech that will serve to entertain, in the 
sense of an entertainment. I am really going to try to 
say some things that you can take away with you, that 
will open up avenues of debate in your afternoon ses- 
sion. And by the way, one of the things that we are 
coming up against, too, in this modern life of ours, is 
frankness, is honesty, is an endeavor for men upon 
public platforms to tell what is really in their hearts, 
and not simply the thing that will please the other 
fellow. 

The Trade Commission Bill. 

So I come now to a discussion of another phase of 
legislation, concerning which there is a grave debate, 
which is revolutionary, and a departure along lines of 
action that is fraught with great possibilities of good, 
as well as great possibilities of danger. Now, the most 
perfect example of the attitude of the public mind 
touching functions of governmental activity as it re- 
lates to business, is made manifest in what is known as 
the Trade Commission Bill, which is now the law of 
the land. That bill is revolutionary. It is no use now 
to criticise or applaud it. It is the law of the land to 
be tried out. Let me tell you just briefly what it is. 
You may all be familiar with it, but there may be 
one or two thoughts that I can give you touching its 
operation that will open up some line of discussion 
among you in some avenue of debate. Section 5 is the 
crux of the bill. Now, this is not an amendment to 
the Sherman law, mark you. The Clayton Bill is an 
amendment of the Sherman Law, but the Trade Com- 
mission Bill makes a new department, a new bureau 
of governmental activity. It provides: ‘‘The Commis- 
sion is hereby empowered and directed to prevent per- 
sons, partnerships and corporations from using unfair 
methods of competition in commerce’’—unfair methods 
of competition in commerce. The President will appoint 
five men who, as a tribunal, will determine what is fair 
and what is unfair in the competitive methods of busi- 
ness of those engaged in interstate commerce in this 
nation. Mark you, not that kind of competitive business 
unlawful under the terms of the Sherman Law as it 
now stands, but which is unfair—a twilight zone 
between the illegal combinations and immoral pur- 
poses; I mean immoral in the sense of business im- 
morality. A man who unjustly or unfairly advertises 
his goods, or rather, exaggerates quality, may be called 
before that commission by a competitor who claims 
that by reason of that unfair method his business is 
being impaired. You can see the wide field of it. 
“Whenever the Commission shall have reason to believe 
that any such person, a partnership or corporation has 
been or is using any unfair method of compétition in 
commerce, if it shall appear to the Commission that 
such conduct continuing will not be in the interest of 
the public, it shall issue and serve upon such person, 
partnership or corporation, a complaint calling that 
person, partnership or corporation, before it for in- 
vestigation.’’ 

Now, gentlemen, the thought may not fully impress 
you with all its significance, but that act of legislation 
is utterly at variance with the whole theory of the 
province of the government of the United States that 
has ever been advanced from the time the Constitution 
was adopted. Mark you, I am not saying that it is not 
the right theory. The advocates of the bill challenge 
attention to a great many conditions that might argue 
for its wisdom. Take, for instance, here in Missouri. 
We had what is known as the yellow pine anti-trust 
litigation, in the Supreme Court of Missouri, where 
the Longbelt Lumber Company and the Central Coal 
and Coke, and a great number of our concerns here 
in Missouri were ousted from doing business in Mis- 
souri, because they were in an illegal combination. 
The record of that case shows that ten years ago com- 
petent lawyers advised these gentlemen that the activi- 
ties in which they were engaged was absolutely within 


the law and was not prohibited by the Sherman Law, .-+: 


and under the advice of counsel they continued their 
activities, which were only technically violative of the 
law as finally discovered at least; but it is urged that 
a commission of this kind in operation ten years ago, 
when these gentlemen were before their lawyers asking 
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advice, they could have gone before this commission 
and gotten its interpretation of their activities, and if 
the commission said that the things they were doing 
were violative of the anti-trust laws they could have 
corrected them, and if on the other hand they were not, 
in the judgment of the commission, violative of that 
law, that would have permitted them to continue un- 
harmed and unembarrassed. And other phases of the 
law—for instance, I am now conducting litigation for 
what is known as the Northwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association, an association composed of small retail 
merchants scattered throughout the northwest, in Min- 
nesota, and Iowa and the Dakotas. I have been in the 
conduct of that litigation for over three years. The 
Government is charging this Association with doing 
things that have long since ceased to exist. There are 
two or three technical matters which have to be decided 
by the Supreme Court of the United States. It is going 
to cost these small merchants thousands of dollars— 
great uncertainty to business, a great Association un- 
certain as to its power of activities, and this com- 
mission would long since have determined and settled 
and adjusted what was the Association’s limit and 
what its limits were not. So there are elements and 
arguments that can be advanced for this departure in 
legislative activity, whereas, on the other hand, those 
who do not favor this form of legislation contend that 
it opens up a zone of activity to tribunals of inquisi- 
torial character that will be not only destructive of 
business competitive methods that are legitimate in 
themselves, but absolutely will keep business in a 
foment of disturbance all the time. It is urged that it 
will open the door to every man who has a grudge or 
every man who wishes to blackmail his compctitor to 
bring before this commission a lot of petty complaints 
touching what he may be pleased to consider unfair 
business methods. 
Paternal Attitude Shown. 

Now, it is idle, of course, for you and me at this time 
to discuss this side of the ledger or that side of the 
ledger. My purpose here is simply to call your atten- 
tion to the fact that there is the best evidence of the 
tendency of legislation in these days; that is, the 
tendency for the Government to reach out and put its 
hand of control over the forms of business activity that 
touches the interstate relations of commerce. What 
that conduct, what that activity and that policy will 
result in, time will tell, and time alone can tell. And 
it is one of the great privileges, gentlemen, that we 
have in this country; it is one of the grand things we 
have in this country, that within the course of the next 
two years or four years or six years or ten years, if 
it is determined that that is an unwise policy, we can 
repeal that kind of legislative policy. Of course there 
is one thing about it. It is easier to get them ,on 
than to get them off. (Laughter.) 

Now, I want to discuss this Clayton Bill that has 
been passed by the Senate and the House, and which 
is now before the President for signature. The Clayton 
Bill does not change the situation very much; it is but 
an addition to what is already the Sherman Law. It 
adds a few definitions, and there has been a great deal 
of talk and discussion about the Clayton Bill, but I 
don’t believe it is going to cut very much figure, inso- 
far as business matters are concerned. 

There are some things in it, however, that clearly 
evidence the tendency of the politician and the man 
engaged in public affairs. Now, the first section of 
any interest is the section that provides that no man 
or firm can sell goods at one place to a person at one 
price and to another at another, where that thing is 
done for the purpose of injuring one or the other of 
these people to whom he sells. It is the anti-dis- 
crimination section. When I come to comprehend the 
full meaning of that section, it really doesn’t do much 
more than what the law now is, because it provides 
that they cannot discriminate if the purpose of the 
discrimination is to aid a trust or combination. They 
couldn’t do that under the Sherman Law as it now 
stands. 

The Clayton Bill. 

The next is with reference to tying contracts. Of 
course, that is somewhat of a legislative departure from 
what the law now is. That prohibits the manufacturer 
from saying to a retailer or a jobber, “I will sell you 
my goods on condition that you do not buy anybody 
élse’s.” That kind of a tying contract is prohibited 
under the Clayton Bill. 

Now, here “is a section that is somewhat of a corker 
in some aspects: Section 6. ‘The labor of a human 
being is not a commodity or article of commerce.” Now, 
everybody knew that before it was put in this law; but 
it sounds fine to some. ‘Nothing contained in the anti- 
trust laws shall be construed to forbid the existence 
and operation of labor, agricultural or horticultural or- 
ganizations instituted for the purpose of mutual help, 
and not having a capital stock or conducted for profit, 
or to forbid or restrain individual members of such 
organizations from lawfully carrying out the legitimate 
~ business thereof, nor shall such organizations or the 
members thereof be held or construed to be illegal com- 
binations or conspiracies in restraint of trade under the 
anti-trust laws.”” Now, a good deal of discussion has 
been indulged in over that section. Many people think 

that the section means that the farmers are authorized 
Specifically by this section to get together and form a 
trust, upon the question of wheat or corn and the like. 
‘Well, of course, it doesn’t mean that. It means that 
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they are allowed to organize for lawful purposes. Well, 
they were always allowed to do that. Now, I was be- 
fore this committee, the Judiciary Committee of the 
House, when this matter was being discussed. I went 
there representing the small retail dealers of the great 
Southwest and Northwest. I was there representing 
also manufacturing and lumbering interests of the South 
and of the West. I went there to discuss with them this 
very provision, section 6. I said, “Gentlemen, the pro- 
vision as you have it written doesn’t add anything to 
the bill, nor take anything away from the law, because 
it doesn’t permit the farmer or the laborer to do any- 
thing that he now hasn’t the right to do; but by specifi- 
cally mentioning them, and not giving other forms of 
commercial activities the same recognition, you would 
seem to discourage association activity among the mer- 
chants, whereas you encourage it among the farmers. 
And it occurs to me, gentlemen of the committee, that 
it is more politics that you are playing than legitimate 
legislation, because if it is legitimate legislation that 
you are indulging in, then the section ought to mean 
something. That section doesn’t mean that the farmers 
can violate the Sherman Law any more than it means 
that the laborers can violate the Sherman Law, but it 
specifically says that they can organize. Well, the 
courts have decided time and again that they have that 
right under the Sherman Law. I then suggested adding 
words that are stricken out here, in an amendment that 
I urged to that law, ‘Nothing contained in the anti-trust 
laws shall be construed to forbid the existence or opera- 
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February 4, 1878, if such corporations are or shall have 
been theretofore, by virtue of their business and loca- 
tion of operations competitors, so that the elimination 
of competition by agreement between them would con- 
stitute a violation of any of the provisions of any of 
the anti-trust laws.” Now, there is a provision which 
I think is fraught with very grave danger. I want to 
just illustrate that in this way: For instance, we will 
take Col. J. V. White, of Kansas City, Mo., here, who 
is a very large lumber operator, and a man skilled in 
that line of business. He is a director in a corporation 
that owns and operates some mills in Louisiana, and 
also a director in companies operating mills in Arkan- 
sas, and some mills in Missouri. Now, the mills in 
Arkansas and Missouri that he is a director in are mills 
that were started on account of the fact that he wanted 
to give some young men that had been with him for a 
number of years an opportunity to get into business. 
They couldn’t borrow money at banks, but Capt. White’s 
name would lend those companies credit. And so he be- 
came a director in order to give business corporations 
in Missouri and Arkansas a chance to go forward. Now, 
under this provision Capt. White could not be a director 
in the Arkansas and the Missouri or Louisiana com- 
panies, because those companies are all producers of 
yellow pine, all sell their material in the same general 
territory, towit, Kansas, Missouri, Iowa, and so on, and 
by reason of being a director there, it is true, they 
might enter into an agreement. Well, of course, as I 
called to-the attention of the committee, there are 17,000 
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tion of’’—and then I put in ‘“fraternal’’—and then they 
“labor’—‘‘fraternal, labor, consumers’, agricultural or 
horticultural organizations, orders or associations.” I 
was there seeking to cover that vast field of association 
activities that is comprehended by a number of organ- 
izations known as fraternal organizations, that are or- 
ganized for the purpose of mutual insurance. I was 
thinking of the retail organizations, of lumbermen, or 
grocerymen, and of dry goods merchants. I was think- 
ing of a great number of association activities; but they 
struck out those terms, and left it for farmers and 
laborers.. Just why, I don’t know; because it is abso- 
lutely meaningless. There isn’t a man here now—and 
if there is and he can tell me now—because, mark you, 
I am not here to claim that I know all about everything 
in this bill—but I do say now that if there is any man 
that will indicate to me what that section means and 
why it was put there, other than, for instance, Fred 
Doolittle, out there in the Fourth Kansas district, may 
urge, “that is what I did for you, Mr. Farmer’ (laugh- 
ter), 1 would like to know it. 
anything except to encourage faise ideas, to encourage 
some class of industry to believe that they have privi- 
leges that are denied to other classes; to encourage one 
form of activity in life, that it is to be exalted and 
another depressed, to indicate to one class that, “you 
are the favored children,” and to another class that, 
“vou are under suspicion.” That ought not to be the 
policy of an impartial government. (Applause.) 

In the bill as it originally stood, subsidiary com- 
panies would have been prohibited, but by very earnest, 
illuminating arguments, that matter was corrected, and 
the bill as it now stands permits subsidiary corporations 
to be organized by parent corporations, where it is not 
done to limit competition; and I think that is very prop- 
er. But here is a proposition that may interest you, in 
Section 8. It may interest you. I know it interests 
some of my clients who are engaged in the lumber 
business. “That from and after two years from the 
date of the approval of this act, no person at the same 
time shall be a director in any two or more corpora- 
tions, any one of which has capital, surplus or undivided 
profits aggregating more than one million dollars, en- 
gaged in whole or.-in part in commerce, other than 
banks, banking associations, trust companies and com- 
mon carriers subject to the act of Congress approved 


Now, that doesn’t mean 


other mills of the nation that are competing with those 
three or four mills with which Capt. White has inter- 
ests, and it is utterly absurd to say that his being a 
director could affect or in any way disturb conditions. 
But the advice or suggestion was not followed, and the 
matter now stands and will be the law, and, I think, is 
a very grave mistake. 

Now, those three sections, tying contracts, discrimina- 
tions, and directors of corporations, are about the only 
additions to the Sherman Law, the balance of the bill 
being taken up with procedure in courts. There is one 
section of the bill which I think is very well open to 
debate, and that is where it provides that if a corpora- 
tion is convicted of being guilty of violating the Sher- 
man Law, that that judgment shall be res adjudicata, or 
will be determinative, will be conclusive in any other 
litigation that may be brought against that company 
by any competitor who charges that his business has 
been affected by the unlawful conduct of the corpora- 
tion that has been adjudged guilty of violation of the 
Sherman Law. ‘The reason I say that is dangerous is 
because it opens the door for blackmailing operations of 
those who could go before a jury and claim that they 
were injured, and prove that that company did that 
injury, and then show that the company was already 
guilty of violating the Sherman Law. I think there 
ought to have been some safeguards thrown around 
that provision. 

Enjoining Peaceful Strikes. 


Now, there is a section that will doubtless interest 
you, touching restraining orders and injunctions, pro- 
viding that no restraining order or injunction shall: pro- 
hibit any person or persons, whether singly or in con- 
cert, from terminating any relation of employment or 
from ceasing to perform any work or labor, or ‘from 
recommending, advising or persuading others by peace- 
able means so to do. Now, of course, that relates to 
labor. Nothing in that act shall prohibit or prevent 
them from doing these things. Or from attending any 
place where such person or persons may lawfully be 
for the purpose of peaceably persuading any person to 
work or abstain from work. That means that if a 
building is going up, or any kind of work is being done 
that is touched by interstate commerce, that laborers 
have the right to go to the building or whatever place 
it may be where the work is being done and persuade 
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the workmen there to retire. Now, the strange part of 
it is that the law as it now stands doesn’t prohibit 
that, if it is done peaceably. The point that I make 
here is that it is selecting them out, and saying ‘“‘you 
have got a right to do this.” The law has already given 
them that right. 

Now, gentlemen, there is the best indication that I 
could give you of the tendency of legislation in these 
days, a tendency which in some aspects is helpful, and 
in some aspects may be fraught with danger. 

One of the great troubles of the present hour is the 
lack of information, a lack of knowledge on the part of 
the men who are doing this legislating. Here we have, 
for instance, the great grain exchanges and the great 
cotton exchanges and other forms of great commercial 
activity. While I was in Washington attending to these 
other matters, I heard the matter pertaining to the 
grain exchanges of this country discussed. I heard a 
congressman on the floor of the House describe the 
operations and the activities in which you men are 
engaged as being purely gambling schemes, destructive 
of the great commercial interests of the nation. I 
listened. I was not informed. I did not realize that 
the man’s talk was simply made for the Congressional 
Record to the end that his constituents might see what 
a devil of a fellow he was and how he was fighting 
for them. (Applause and laughter.) Why, my friends, 
when Mr. Piazek a few days ago asked me if I would 
come here to talk to you on this subject, and realizing 
that I had been interested for some time in this general 
subject as I have indicated, I made some investigation 
of your business activities, and as my mind hearkened 
back to that stalwart and splendid figure in the House— 
he had a splendid physique and he had a fine, beautiful 
voice and his gestures were positively splendid—he 
thrilled me; and I thought of Lee Fuller and Piazek and 
a lot of these boys that I have been in the habit of 
associating with, and I didn’t know that they were such 
crooks. (Laughter.) Well, I was there for some little 
time. That man was making a speech to the effect that 
you men were in a trust or combination to depress the 
markets so that the farmer couldn’t get the right price 
for his grain. Well, Lord bless you, I was in the gallery 
of the Senate a few days thereafter, and I heard a man 
discuss the other side of the proposition, and he was 
contending that the high cost of living was due, not to 
exchanges, but to the fact that farmers and laborers 
were authorized to organize and corner their markets 
and dictate prices. Well, I said, there must be some- 
thing wrong here. Here is one fellow who says the 
farmer is abused, and here is another man who says 
that the farmer is the fellow that is helping to do this 
devilment. Now, what did I find? I found that the man 
that was complaining of the high cost of living came 
from the city, from a congested district, and he was 
making fire water for his constituency, to show them 


in the Congressional Record, which he could send them 
free, what a devil of a fellow he was in fighting the 
battles of the consumers; and over in the House was 
this other devil of a fellow fighting the battles of the 
producer; a shuttle cock and shuttle door goes back 
and forth, all talk, talk, talk, but very little earnest 
effort to get at the facts and learn the truth and fear- 
lessly do the duty due the nation. (Applause.) 


Credulous Victims. 

Friends, will you permit me a minute to indulge 
somewhat in a discussion of some of the things in which 
you are vitally interested, and some of the things con- 
cerning which you get a great deal of unjust abuse. 
It is urged by some that these exchanges ought to be 
absolutely destroyed and put out of business. Now, let 
me tell you something. You know the sad part of this 
whole thing is, as I have viewed it and as my vision 
has broadened and as my thought has, I hope, deepened, 
—the sad part of it is that the men who are influenced 
by the demagogue are frequently the men who suffer 
most by the result of his advice. Take the farmers of 
this nation, the corn producers. Why, my friends, who 
would suffer more than they by a crippling of the activ- 
ities of the great grain exchanges of this nation? If 
you destroyed the opportunity of the buying of futures 
on the grain exchanges of this nation, I ask you, how 
is the crop, which is a one-crop-a-year proposition, 
going to be distributed throughout the entire year. 

Since I was invited to be with you, I met a good 
friend of mine from Kansas, a State that I love very 
much and admire her people greatly, and I asked this 
farmer friend of mine, ‘Jim, let me ask you this: Sup- 
pose a miller down here in Kansas City had an order 
for a cargo of flour to be shipped in this coming De- 
cember? Now, I ask you, if you didn’t have this ex- 
change so that he could buy his December wheat now, 
what would be the situation? Two things this man 
could do. He couldn’t buy his grain now. He could 
buy it and hold it, it is true. But suppose he would 
say, ‘I will just take a chance on how grain is in 
December, and buy then.’ Would he be gambling? 
Would he be speculating? Why, more so than if he 
went on the market now and bought his grain for 
December delivery? He is then gambling and would 
be doing everything to keep the price of grain down 
in December, so that he could buy his grain to make 
into flour. He buys his December grain now, however, 
and it makes no difference what becomes of the market, 
he has sold his December flour on the basis of Decem- 
ber wheat in May or June or whenever it was he got his 
contract. Now, if you had no exchanges, this whole 
condition would be disturbed.”’ ‘‘Well,’’ he said, “I 
hadn’t thought about it—I hadn’t understood it that 
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way.”’ And the trouble is that these men don’t under- 
stand it, and don’t comprehend it. There is a delicate 
line between the question of gambling and legitimate 
speculation. If I stand before the faro table and put 
my money upon the cards, and at the turn of the cards 
out of the case I win or lose—that is gambling touched 
with an immoral taint, which is destructive of the finest 
influences in the human soul. Why? Because there is 
no element of human progress, no element of human 
welfare involved in the transaction. But take this great 
Louisiana purchase that was consummated by the mas- 
ter minds of Jefferson and Napoleon, then a great wil- 
derness. What has happened? Here it lies, the great 
granary of the world, a perfect garden unfolding itself 
to the foothills of the Rockies to the borders of the 
Rio Grande. My friends, what has made it? What has 
made it possible to make this great territory to blossom 
as a garden? It is the element of legitimate specula- 
tion that is inherent in the human heart, without which 
man would not blaze the way in the forest to build a 
home for his family. It is the vision of prosperity; it 
is the vision of better things, that urges us on for to- 
morrow, and then tomorrow, and all of the tomorrows 
that are before us; it is the speculative genius of the 
heart and mind of man that has made all human 
progress possible. Take the great railroads that have 
been built through this great central territory of ours, 
bringing the farmer in contact with the living and 
throbbing arteries of trade, making his farm valuable 
as it makes his product available to a market. It may 
be urged that some man when he built that railroad 
did it as a speculation. Why, of course he did. He 
speculated that men would come and build their homes 
there. He spent his millions and bet his millions that 
immigration would come there to settle on farms and 
build homes so as to give business for his railroad. 

That is speculation, but it is interwoven with human 
progress. Let me tell you something. Since you have 
been here you have probably gone down and seen this 
wonderful new union station of ours, an enterprise that 
we are justly proud of. Thirty odd millions of dollars 
have already been spent; fourteen millions yet to be 
spent in the approaches and in the equipment of that 
great work. Who spent the money? The railroads of 
the nation have spent it. Why? Have they a ‘“‘cinch,”’ 
a certainty that the enterprise will pay? Have they a 
certainty that their investment will not be a failure? 
Why, no. They are betting fifty millions of dollars on 
the future glory and grandeur and commercial success 
of this great central community here in the southwest. 
That is what they are doing, my friends. (Applause.) 
And so in all the elements and ramifications of life we 
find the speculative feature. The trouble is that the 
demagogue goes out to the farmer, or goes before the 
man who is not familiar with the theme that is being 
discussed, and uses terms loosely, says that you are 
gamblers, that you are speculating, and cornering this 
and that. 

Resolutions from City and Country. 


There has recently been a resolution introduced in 
Congress asking for an investigation of the Kansas City 
Grain Exchange, saying that there is a conspiracy to 
depress prices here. Now, I know when I read one of 
those resolutions, that the fellow who introduced 
that doesn’t come from the city. That fellow comes 
from the country, and if I had access to his mailing list, 
I would know that a copy of that resolution was read 
into the Congressional Record and is in the hands of 
his constituency. Now, why that resolution was intro- 
duced, God knows. I don’t. I don’t know that the man 
himself knows, excepting that he wants votes. But I 
do know that it is utterly unfair and unjust and un- 
called for, because five minutes labor in going from his 
office across the parkway to the bureau of labor sta- 
tistics would have given him the information that the 
government had already investigated these exchanges, 
laboriously and painstakingly, had done it secretly for 
the purpose of getting at the facts and had made this 
report, just a few months ago, buried in the archives cf 
the government, not put in the Congressional Record 
for distribution in the rural districts, because it wouldn’t 
make good reading. Now listen: ‘‘The grain trade in 
the United States is the most competitive in character 
of any business in the world. This is a broad statement, 
but the evidence fully endorses that statement. There 
is no other business, either in this country or in Europe, 
where the competition of the buyers in the country has 
raised the price of grain up as it has under this system 
during the past 25 or 30 vears. The tendency has been 
te a constant narrowing of the difference between the 
purchaser and the seller, so that today the value of a 
bushel of wheat in a barrel of flour is the closest to the 
price the farmer receives of any important food product 
in the world.’”’ (Applause.) That is what the govern- 
ment of the United States says about the grain ex- 
changes. Now, would it not be a fine thing if we had a 
public sentiment in this nation that was so impressed 
with fairness and fair play, that the newspapers 
throughout the nation that have been publishing derog- 
atory matter touching the activities of these exchanges 
would publish broadcast this certificate of character, 
this certificate of the value and of the usefulness of the 
so-called middle man, commission merchant, who is en- 
gaged in business in these exchanges? How fine a 
thing it would be if the very men who have been con- 
demning you should get this information and should 
come forth and say “Here, farmers; I have been mis- 
taken about this thing. I have looked into this matter, 
and I have found that your best interests lie in having 
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an honest market that cannot be manipulated, con- 
ducted such as I find the markets of this country are 
now conducted—done on the smallest margin, and your 
rights protected.’’ Why, you know I used to make fire 
water myself. (Laughter.) I know that I wasn’t any 
better than the other fellow. I will never probably 
make any more fire water, and I say it would seem to 
me that if men could rise up that have the truth, the 
strength, the courage and the conviction to do it,—to 
just tell the truth all the time and in all the places that 
they were, I believe that they would gain much thereby. 
(Applause.) The trouble is, you get before a bunch of 
farmers or of laborers, whose votes you want, and the 
temptation is very strong to say that which will tickle 
their fancy and flatter their prejudice and stimulate 
their enthusiasm by abusing some institution of men 
that they have been taught to believe is their enemy. 
Praise for the Exchange. 

My friends, as I view the operation of this exchange 
here in Kansas City which in a little over 40 years has 
been instrumental in making this great southwest coun- 
try what it is, has co-operated with the farmer in refer- 
ence to the rates on grain, has stimulated legislation in 
reference to Gulf rates from Galveston and the river 
rates on the Missouri River, which has worked day and 
night to protect the farmer in getting his grain to mar- 
ket, I will tell you that if the farmer should understand 
it aright he would not be encouraged to vote for the 
fellow who makes capital out of attacking you all the 
time. And I believe, my friends, that the time has come 
in this nation right now where the pendulum has gone 
just as far as it can safely go along these lines of 
demagoguery and of attack. (Applause.) The time has 
come now for a business organization like yours to get 
together and make yourself felt. I will tell you that the 
people up there in Washington, who in the main want 
to do right, who are guided, in my judgment, by a pur- 
pose of trying to do a great service; I say, my friends, 
if you will right about and say that hereafter we are 
going to be heard in this contest and make the world 
Know our mission in life, I believe that public opinion 
can be corrected. It is publicity that you men want; it 
is publicity that will do you good. There is no line of 
business in this nation, my friends, that is as important 
as your line. You deal in the greatest essential com- 
modities of life; commodities, the vicissitudes of the in- 
determinate demands of which, the uncertainty of sup- ~ 
ply, mingled with disturbing commercial and trade eon- 
ditions, makes it impossible from year to year, and from 
month to month, and from season to season, to deter- 
mine the price. There is only one safe way that this 
great commodity can be handled, and that is to handle 
it as it is being handled now; otherwise, destroy these 
exchanges and you truly and indeed put the farmer at 
the mercy of the big operator, who can then in fact and 
indeed manipulate the price of these great commodities. 
Why, it is said that your exchanges are used for gam- 
bling purposes. It is said that I as a lawyer may go 
there and buy 50,600 bushels of wheat when I have no 
desire or object at all other than to speculate and 
gamble, if you please, upon the rise or fall of the mar- 
ket. That is a phase of future dealing that is unfor- 
tunate, and is the one thing that I as a speculator 
should not indulge in possibly. But, my friends, as I 
said a moment ago, because the inner motive of some 
man who built a railroad may have been to speculate 
upon the future of it, some man who does this or that, 
are you going to destroy the railroad because of the 
motives that actuated the building? Are you going to 
destroy these exchanges because here or there there 
may be an improper use of them? I will say to you, my 
friends, if I can implant just this one thought, as [ 
have worked over and tried to confine it to my own 
heart, tried to see the truth of it, and to speak the 
truth as I feel it; I say that the justification of legiti- 
mate future buying and selling is involved in this, that 
it is essential for the preservation and the distribution 
of this great common necessity over an entire year 
period; it becomes essential in the very character of 
the product that is being bought and sold; it is essential 
by the very kind of stuff, that it is milled into flour, 
which degenerates if it is kept for any great period of 
time, whereas the wheat can be preserved. I say that 
interwoven with future buying, interwoven and inter- 
mingled with it, is the prime fine warp and woof of the 
needs of commerce. To distinguish and discriminate be- 
tween the legitimate and illegitimate is sometimes diffi- 
cult, but to destroy a great and vital institution because 
it is misused at times perhaps is an anomaly in this 
year of our Lord. Here is some distinguished preacher 
that has graced a pulpit and enthralled his audiences 
for years and years. And when he should fall from 
grace, are you to destroy the church because of his dere- 
liction? Why, my friends, in every avenue of life you 
can take this channel and that channel; you can find 
many things that you would like to correct; but you 
can’t destroy the vehicle itself. 

Now, it has been suggested that I might discuss this 
buy-a-bale cotton movement, as involved with the 
closing of the cotton exchanges. As I see it, the closing 
of the cotton exchange, although it illustrates in a 
measure the value of the grain exchanges, is not a pat 
and parallel illustration of it. There are many reasons 
that I might discuss along that line, but I cannot take 
the time here. But there is one thing certain. The con- 
gressmen from the South and the senators from the 
South who have been so vociferously urging the aboli- 
tion and the wiping out of the cotton exchanges are 
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now discussing the question as to what in the name of 
God will take the place of the cotton exchanges if these 
war conditions and these other conditions right them- 
selves. In other words, the closing of the cotton ex- 
change has demonstrated to the southern planter that 
the only vehicle of distributing his product throughout 
the entire year was through the well-regulated channels 
of the exchanges located at the various strategical 
points of the country. (Applause.) The closing of this 
exchange has been psychic; it has been psychic in thi’ 
way, that it came right at a time when the agitation 
in Congress was at its high tide. The war came, com- 
merce was disturbed, stock exchanges were closed, 
cotton had to do its vast business with Europe, the 
avenues of commerce were disturbed, and the ex- 
change closed its doors. And that at once stopped 
discussion of abolishing exchanges, because the southern 
planters are commencing now in meetings, as I read the 
other day, are getting together and are educating 
themselves on the proposition, and are doing separated 
and away from the influences of the politician. I will 
tell you, my friends, to the credit, to the honor, and to 
the everlasting honor of the grain exchanges of this 
nation, in this hour of world-wide tragedy, a tragedy 
that affects the nation in which we live in every 
hamlet—every boy and girl and man and woman within 
the nation is touched in some form, in some fashion— 
that the great grain exchanges had the courage, had 
the business vision, had the patriotism, to stand up and 
keep open house. (Applause.) I wonder what Mr. 
Warmer knows of that. I wonder if men who were 
introducing absurd and assinine resolutions in com- 
mittees, for the benefit of Congressional Record readers 
—I wonder if they will comment on the fine element of 
courage that the men showed in a very close and trying 
hour. 
Publicity the Greatest Protection. 

So, my friends, I can simply say that, touching the 
tendency of modern legislation, we have had good 
examples of it here, some of it in my judgment splendid, 
some of it doubtful and only to be determined in the 
womb of the future. Your part in this legislative war- 
fare can only be corrected and saved by publicity, by 
letting the world know of your business, by instituting 
some kind of a campaign, that the men and the women 
of this nation will have a proper grasp of your 
activities. 

Just let me close with this thought, because it is so 
pertinent to the whole situation. We have in this 
State, as in Kansas, a weighing law, to protect the 
farmer and the small elevator man who ships to the 
larger markets; whose grain is weighed at the point of 
shipment, and weighed at the point where it is re- 
ceived. Political weigh-masters, political men, men ap- 
pointed to office—I am frank to say that my advice is 
that insofar as conditions here in Kansas City are 
concerned, from the standpoint of the weighing by men 
appointed through political channels, they are now very 
satisfactory—but I am speaking generally. I have no 
purpose to criticise this man or that. I simply say that 
we know that there have been abuses from political 
agencies of giving in on inspections and weighing. It’s 
all right; proper to have the state supervision of these 
things, but I wonder if the farmers of this State of 
Missouri, and of Kansas, and Oklahoma and Nebraska, 
understand and know that through the agency of the 
Kansas City exchange insisting upon honest weights, 
millions have been saved to the farmers of this nation. 
Do they understand that? Why no. Who is to tell it 
tc them? Not the man who is trying to get their 
votes, because that would be giving credit to you whom 
they are taught to believe are their natural enemies. 


Time to Call a Halt. 

My friends, you would get along very well with the 
farmer if it weren’t that he is badly advised about 
certain matters. I trust, gentlemen, that your future 
eperations will be along more pleasant paths. I hope 
that in the legislative assemblies here in Missouri and 
in Kansas, and up in Washington, when the time comes 
your voices will be listened to, and that committees 
having charge of legislation aimed against you will be 
well-educated and understand the actual facts as they 
are. We are at a very critical stage in the nation’s 
history. No class of business men should be alive and 
alert to that situation more than you. There have been 
abuses in a great many fields of industrial activity and 
commercial development possibly, and undoubtedly; but 
because there have been abuses in some lines, or in 
some places, is no reason why a general situation 
should be condemned. I speak, for instance, in that 
with particular reference to the railroad proposition. 
I tell you, my friends, we have gone just as far, in my 
judgment, as it is safe to go touching the control and 
the class of legislation that tends to depress business 
activities. What we want now is a free hand, to go 
along clean lines and deal for the glorious future. 
(Applause.) I think the time has passed now for con- 
demnation and further criticism. We have gone through 
this fight. I, as one, have always been along progres- 
sive lines of political activity, but, I believe, as a man 
sincerely desirous of the best for my country’s welfare, 
that the time has now come for business men to join 
hands and co-operate not only with labor, but with 
agriculture, to the end that we may reap the glorious 
fruits of a free country, devoted to industrial peace 
and to the building of homes and schools and churches. 
(Applause.) I will tell you, my friends, we can’t do 
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it if we are always going to hammer out and if we are 
always suspecting the motives of other people, and if 
we are forever making statements that will not bear 
analysis. I want to thank you. (Great applause.) 

Mr. Sager: Mr. President, I move you, sir, that this 
Association, by a rising vote of its delegates here 
assembled, express to Mr. Boyle its gratification and 
thanks and appreciation for his very able and instruc- 
tive address. 

(Motion seconded by various delegates, 
mously carried.) 

The President: Mr. Reynolds, chairman of the Legis- 
lative Committee, desires to make a statement to the 
convention. 

Mr. Reynolds: Mr. President, and gentlemen of the 
convention. This association has always stood so 
firmly for the right that it has been thought by a good 
many of the members that it was due to the associa- 
tion’s record, and in fairness to Mr. Atwood, who so 
ably addressed us the other day, to in a measure cor- 
rect a mistaken idea that seems to have gotten about 
from the speech made by the gentleman on the rail- 
road proposition. I know that you gentlemen do not 
want to do an injustice to the railroads; I know that 
you do not want to go away from here with a wrong 
cpinion as to what Mr. Atwood aimed to say to you. 
I know that you do not want to deduce from Mr. 
Atwood’s address a conclusion which is at variance 
with the facts. I know that Mr. Atwood in stating the 
proposition did not aim to eonvey to you an erroneous 
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but Iam only showing to you that there is another side 
to the proposition, and I want in the records and in 
the public mind the prevailing idea that the grain 
trade wants to be fair with everybody, and the railroads 
that have been the pioneers of civilization and are con- 
tinuing today to be the moving factor in all of our 
activities must, or ought to have a fair deal, and we 
don’t stand for anything but a fair deal. (Applause. ) 
There are $19,752,000,000 invested in railroads in this 
country, and if you cripple them, the country is crip- 
pled. There are 16,000 miles of railroads in the hands 
of receivers today, with millions of dollars of capital 
involved. You cannot make such great and radical 
revolutions in any branch of economics without very 
largely affecting every person in the country, and it is 
a question you cannot overlook. You cannot give out, 
and remain on record, an erroneous idea such as has 
prevailed in regard to Mr. Atwood’s statement. We 
cannot afford to be wrong; we cannot afford to be on 
record on the wrong side. Of all great economic ques- 
tions that now present themselves to us, or will in the 
next century, we have the railroad proposition, and all 
I want to do is to beseech of you and of the public in 
general to deal fairly with the railroads, and I earnestly 
bespeak for this association, now as in the past, a 
square deal for the railroads, and above all other things 
that we do not go on record to our congressmen in 
Washington along the lines that have been indicated 
by the speaker who has just left the platform. I have 
referred in my legislative report to some of the very 
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conclusion. Therefore, in fairness to you, in fairness to 
the railroads, and possibly in fairness to Mr. Atwood, I 
want to make a statement that I hope will correct the 
erroneous opinion that has gotten about in regard to 


Mr. Atwood’s meaning in showing to you a profit of 
railroad operations very much in excess of what it 
really is. 


Statistics Give Wrong Impression. 

Mr. Atwood showed you a profit of 30 to 50 per cent 
in operation of railroads; but kased on our way of 
calculating profits, that result would not be shown by 
the facts. I want to give you a little statement in 
regard to the Santa Fe Railroad, which is one of the 
railroads which he singled out to show you the profits 
being made. The Santa Fe Railroad has $651,000,000 of 
capital invested. I am aware of the generally prevail- 
ing idea that the railroads are much over-capitalized 
and that there is a good deal of water and wind 
injected into them; but in all fairness, we must admit 
that the railroads have cost something, that some- 
body invested money in the railroads to give them their 
present physical position and condition, and therefore 
you can’t say that it is all wind and water, and that 
some invisible form of power injected these railroads 
on us without money and without price. Take the $651,- 
000,000 that ig said to be the cost, or the capital, of 
the Santa Fe Railroad, and with the ordinary increase 
in value such as in any other industry in the country 
has experienced, it is fair to consider that it is not 
very far from the physical value of that road now. It 
has 10,800 miles of track. It has 2,142 locomotives, and 
79,000 cars. And what that railroad has, in a measure, 
and a proportionate measure, all other railroads pos- 
sess. All of those things that I have enumerated are 
transitory and soon wear out and must be replaced, 
and there must be some consideration somewhere in 
the profits and earnings of those properties for that 
great replacement. It earned last year $111,000,000. 
It paid out for operating expenses, which was labor 
and oil and the thousand and one other incidental 
matters which you all understand, $78,000,000. It had 
left $3,000,000 for extraordinary replacements that may 
come in time and for profit on its investment. There- 
fore, it could hardly pay to its investors 5 per cent. 

Now then, gentlemen, I am not criticising Mr. Atwood, 
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things that he refers to, and I feel very greatly com- 
plimented and gratified that he has substantiated some 
of the things I have told you. It is a question that is 
imminent. We will have to put ourselves on record 
somewhere in the near future, and above al! things 
let us not get on the wrong side. If we are going to 
do anything, let us suspend judgment and simply remain 
in a safe and neutral position, of working for a square 
deal for the railroads. (Applause.) 

(Vice-President Metcalf assumes the chair.) 

Vice-President Metcalf: Gentlemen, the next number 
on the program is ‘‘Crop Reports,” by Mr. Boyd of 
Indianapolis, chairman of the committee. 


WORK OF CROP REPORTS COMMITTEE 


Mr. Boyd read the report as follows: 

Your committee on crop reports is somewhat in the 
dark as to its full duties, but its members have all 
shown a willingness to co-operate in obtaining from 


the Government the most reliable crop reports. 

All of you undoubtedly read the Government’s 
raonthly crop reports. Possibly some of you are not 
familiar with the manner in which the material for 


them is gathered and the precautions that are taken 
to guard against leakage of advance information rela- 
tive to what the reports will show. This paper, which 
I hasten to assure you is quite brief, touches upon 
these features. 

The Government’s monthly crop report is compiled 
from 500,0000 reports, sent to Washington by field 
agents who are paid representatives of the Govern- 
ment, and by township correspondents and county 
correspondents. 

Practically every township in the country has a cor- 
respondent; and every county has a county correspond- 
ent with numerous assistants, who report direct to him. 
These correspondents, who serve without compensa- 
tion, send their reports direct to the Bureau of Crop 
Estimates, at Washington, D. C., on the first of each 
month, and there the reports are tabulated. 

Duties of Field Agents. 

There are about 42 field agents—one to each state 
in the prominent agricultural sections of the country. 
These agents are paid experts of the Government— 
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men who are qualified to form correct estimates from 
what they see as well as from what they are told. It 
is their duty to keep in direct touch with those from 
whom reliable information may be obtained—grain 
dealers, farmers, bankers, railroad officials, etc,—to 
keep watch especially on growing crops, and travel 
over certain portions of their territory each month. 
These agents receive, on the average, from 709 to 800 
reports monthly. 

Two crop reports are 
first of each month to 
speculative crops, while 
modities such as pears, 
beets, etce.—what might 
crops. 

It is with the former report, of course, that you are 
interested. ‘The report of the field agent on specula- 
tive crops is mailed, special delivery, direct to the 
Secretary of Agriculture, and there is kept sealed and 
locked up until the date for the report to be issued 
by the Government. 

Field Agents’ Information Most Valuable. 

In compiling the monthly crop report, the reports of 
the field agents probably have greater weight than the 
other reports received, these agents being paid Gov- 
ernment experts. This fact and the fact that their 
reports are so carefully guarded up to the time of the 
issuance of the monthly report are of importance in 
relation to any possibility of a leak in information fur- 


sent by the field 
Washington; 


agent the 
one deals with 
the other deals with com- 
grapes, cranberries, sugar 
be termed non-speculative 


nished in the reports of township or county corre- 
spondents. Any such advance information from the 
reports of township or county correspondents would 


perhaps be of little value, as the reports from the field 
agents might be so different from these reports as to 
change, the import of the monthly report materially. 

If I may be permitted to digress just a moment from 
the main theme, it is my understanding that the state 
crop reports are frequently compiled by arriving at a 
general average from reports received as to local per 
cents of the normal crop, and the result, in my opinion, 
is frequently far from being correct. Possibly I can 
make my meaning clearer by an illustration. Sup- 
pose that there was a yield of 50 per cent of the nor- 
mal corn crop in one section where scarcely any corn 
was raised at any time, and there was 100 per cent, or 
a normal crop, in another section that was famous for 
the amount of corn it normally produced, it would 
scarcely be accurate to say that the total crop of these 
two sections was just 75 per cent of the normal pro- 
duction in bushels of the two sections. 

The Government, however, compiles its revorts on 
what is termed a weighted average, the various sec- 
tions being divided according to the importance of 
the territory from an gricultural standpoint. In 
making the averages all of this is taken into consid- 
eration, and the report compiled accordingly. 


= Telegraph Supplement Suggested. 

I do not wish to make ahy recommendations, but, 
merely in the nature of a suggestion, there is one fea- 
ture of the Government’s monthly report to which I 
will call your attention. The reports from field agents, 
county and township correspondents, are sent to Wash- 
ington the first day of each month. The monthly re- 


ports are issued the seventh or eighth day of each 
month. During this interval there might be some 
change in the way of rain, or frost, or a freeze and 


thaw, that would cause actual crop conditions, several 
days before the Government report was issued, to be 
very different from those shown in the Government re- 
port. In case of a sudden change of this nature, 
would it not be better for the field agent to send a tele- 
gram to Washington so that the fact, without com- 
ment on the probable effect, could be published with 
the monthly report either in the form of a supplement 
or as a footnote? 

ii you have any suggestions to offer as to this or 
any other features of the service, I believe that you 
would be fulfilling a duty to the Association by offer- 
ing them to the Committee on Crop Reports that will be 
appointed during this convention.—Bert A. Boyd, chair- 
man; W. W. Pollock, .A. B. Beverstock, Joseph Mc- 
Caffrey, Edward C. Bassell, W. F. McCullough, J. A. 
King, George B. Bissell, W. S. Moore, Frank L Evans, 
James W. Barker. 


Vice-President Metcalf: Gentlemen, you have heard 
the report of the Crop Committee. What is your 
pleasure? 


Mr. Green:. I move that it be received and filed. 
(Motion duly seconded and carried.) 


THE ADVISORY COMMITTEE REPORT 


Vice-President Metcalf: The next on the program is 


the report of the Advisory Committee, Mr. George A. 
Wells of Iowa, chairman. 

Mr. Wells spoke as follows: 

Mr. President and Gentlemen: The Advisory Com- 


mittee would report on the matter of reinspection rules 
at terminal markets as follows: 

That we have received copies of the rules of the dif- 
ferent terminal markets or letters advising of the cus- 
and practices. Some markets, however, have 
failed to respond to the request for such rules and in- 
formation. 

The purpose of the Committee is to present to this 
Convention a brief of each of these rules as relating 
particularly to the time allowed in which the buyer 
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may have the privilege of calling for reinspection of 
the grain. The rules received are as follows: 

Baltimore—Chamber of Commerce rules: Article 13, 
Section 1: 

The buyer of sample grain, produce or other mer- 
chandise purchased on the spot or to arrive or of such 
merchandise purchased on grade but not for delivery 
into the export elevator shall be promptly notified of 
its arrival and location except when such merchandise 
is billed to the purchaser at a point designated by him- 
self, in which case he shall be promptly notified of its 
shipment and he must then be responsible for the 
prompt acceptance or rejection thereof after its arrival 
at the designated place of delivery. 

The buyer of merchandise herein specified must re- 
ject the same after 10:30 a. m. of the day after his pur- 
chase of spot stuff or after the same hour of the day 
after the notification of the arrival and location of 
goods bought to arrive unless the said merchandise is 
so situated that it cannot be promptly examined or the 
seller has failed to have given him notice prior to 12 
noon of the day before of the arrival and location of 
said merchandise. 

Boston—No reply to inquiry. 

Buffalo—No reply to inquiry. 

Cairo—Board of Trade. H. S. Antrim, 
writes as follows: 

The rule of the Chicago Board of Trade would not 
apply to Cairo, as we neither buy nor sell by sample. 
Grain or cars that are marked too full for sampling are 
subject to reinspection at time of unloading. The cus- 
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tom here is to notify the shipper if grain does not 
grade according to sale immediately after inspection. 

Chicago—Board of Trade rule, Section 22: 

Whenever grain or mill feed is sold by sample, the 
purchaser must accept or reject such grain or mill feed 
by 11 o’clock a. m. of the business day next succeeding 
the day of purchase, unless it shall have been impos- 
sible for an official Board of Trade sampler to sample 
such grain or mill feed by that time. If it be possible 
to sample such grain or mill feed within the time speci- 
fied it shall be the duty of the purchaser to notify the 
seller by 11 a. m. of the business day next succeeding 
the day of purchase, and such grain or mill feed shall 
be sampled as soon as possible thereafter by the offi- 
cial grain sampler, and the purchaser must accept or 
reject such grain or mill feed immediately after the 
report of the official sampler’s report is made. 

It shall be the duty of the seller to notify the buyer 
at the time of sale (or on arrival, if sold to arrive) 
when grain is graded subject to approval, and upon 
such notification or upon the delivery of the official 
sample obtained by the buyer, it shall be the duty of 
the buyer to notify the seller of his intention to de- 
mand a clean certificate of inspection. When sales are 
made by sample and the official sampler reports cars 
“too full for thorough examination,’’ it shall be the 
duty of the buyer to notify the seller of such fact be- 
fore 11 o’clock a. m. of the business day next succeeding 
the day of purchase, and of his intention to re-examine 
such cars at time of unloading or transfer. 

Cincinnati—Chamber of Commerce, Rule No, 7: 

When and Where Examined—Accepted or Rejected: 
All grain sold by sample or grade shall be examined 
by the purchaser or Inspector at the place of delivery 
and shall be accepted or rejected within twenty-four 
(24) hours from the time the order and sample are 
given for the same. 

On all shipments of grain grading No. 3 or better in 
cars that are too full for thorough inspection, the seller 
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must guarantee the grade to place of unloading within 
the switching limits of Cincinnati, but in order to ob- 
tain a discount for lower grades, the buyer must have 
the shipment reinspected and file his claim with the 
seller within twenty-four hours after the car is actually 
or constructively placed for unloading. 

On grain that grades below No. 2 in quality, the 
buyer shall have forty-eight hours from the time of 
purchase to reinspect and claim discount for lower 
grades, except in cases where the Inspector finds upon 
the unloading of the car that the original inspection 
and sample did not represent the true character of the 
car. 

Should the buyer and ¢eller find it impossible to agree 
as to the discount under these two rules, the dispute 
shall be settled by a Standing Discount Committee to 
be appointed by the Board of Directors upon the rec- 
ommendation of the President of the Hay and Grain 
Exchange, on the first Monday in March each year, 
and the decision of this Discount Committee shall be 
final. 

Character referred to above means variety or color, 
and it is not intended that the buyer is entitled to a 
discount on grain that has deteriorated in quality since 
the time of the original inspection. 

Detroit—The Board of Trade: M. S. Donovan, secre- 
tary, writes as follows: 

When grain is originally inspected here and the cars 
are too heavily laden for a thoroughly good inspection, 
they are inspected subject to reinspection and if, while 
cars are being unloaded at unloading point, they are 
not found to be of the original grade, the chief in- 
spector is instructed and car is again “inspected while 
unloading. 

Duluth—No report. 


Letter. 
THE GOEMANN GRAIN CO. 
Mansfield, Ohio, September 21, 1914. 
Mr. J. W. McCord, 
511 Commerce Bldg., Columbus, Ohio. 
My Dear Mr. McCord: Yours of the 18th inst. at 


hand and fully noted. : 

When cars of grain are too full for proper inspection 
it is subject then to reinspection as the car unloads 
and the grain accepted on the basis of the corrected 
grade and at the difference in price between the two 
grades; that is, the grade originally inspected and that: 
of the out-turn. 

We believe that this fully covers your inquiry and if 
not please advise and we will be glad to give any 
further information. Yours very truly, 

THE GOEMANN GRAIN CO. 
Per Goemann. 


Letter. 
THE CLEVELAND GRAIN Co. “ia 
Cleveland, Ohio, September 28, 1914. 


J. W. McCord, Secretary, 
511 Commerce Bldg., Columbus, Ohio. 

My Dear Mr. McCord: In reply to your favor of .the 
18th, would advise that there are no published rules 
covering reinspection, ete., but that the custom in this 
market is in effect as follows: : 

First—The unloading of a car ’within three days 
after inspection is considered prompt unloading. If a 
question arises as to the quality of grain wilhin this 
time, a reinspection may be asked for by the buyer. 
The shipper may call for reinspection at any time. before 
the car is unloaded. If either shipper or buyer are 
dissatisfied with the reinspection, appeal may be made 
to the Appeals Committtee, whose decision is final: 

Second—If more than the three-day period has 
elapsed, the buyer must accept the grading as shown 
by the original inspection, except that, if upon un- 
loading the car, or subsequent thereto, it is found that 
the grain was loaded with the obvious intention of mis- 
leading the inspector (plugged), a new inspection may 
be called for at the time of such finding. An inspection 
under .such circumstances has the force of a new 
inspection, the first grade having been named on in- 
sufficient or erroneous premises. It is apparent that 
deterioration in grain not directly due to plugging of 
the car is not covered by this exception to the three- 
day rule. Yours very truly, 

THE CLEVELAND GRAIN CO. 
F. E. Watkins. 

Forth Worth—No report. 

Indianapolis—Board of Trade, Section 28: 

In all cases where a car is loaded too full for a 
thorough inspection by probing, it shall be the duty of 
the inspector to make a record to this effect and de- 
nominate his inspection as ‘‘Surface Inspection.’ When 
circumstances admit of a more thorough inspection, 
the buyer may demand a reinspection within the proper 
time limit, as provided in Section No. 29, and if upon 
reinspection the grain be found of a different quality 
or grade than first reported, the original inspection 
shall be revised and changed accordingly. . 

Sec. 29: When grain is bought in car lots on track 
Indianapolis, or at country points on Indianapolis in- 
spection and unloaded within Marion county, the Seller 
shall guarantee the grade sold, when No. 3 or better, 
for a period not exceeding six days, and when Ko. 4 
for a period of not exceeding four days. from date car 
is delivered to buyer, within which period the buyer 
shall have the right to call for reinspection. If, upon 
reinspection within that time, a lower quality of grade 
be found in the car than that ofiginally purchased, the 
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buyer may demand of the seller the grade difference 
between the original contract price and the quality of 
grain shown to be in the car after reinspection. 


Kansas City—Board of Trade Rule No..15, Section 11: 

Unless otherwise agreed, purchasers of commodities 
sold in car lots upon the open Board during trading 
hours upon which samples are exposed shall be deemed 
to have purchased by sample and grade, and a pur- 
chaser of commodities bought of members may have 
the cars tendered as a delivery upon such contracts 
sampled by an official sampler. 

Board of Trade Rule No. 15, Section 11: 

Page 4. 1st pp. 

If such sample shall appear to the purchaser to be 
of an-inferior quality to that of the sample and grade 
upon which the purchase was made, the purchaser may 
notify the seller thereof and reject the car by 1 o’clock 
p. m. of the next succeeding business day, and the 
purchase shall be adjusted as provided hereinafter. 
But if the rejection is not so made, the purchase shall 
be construed to be agreed to by both parties and be 
final. Provided always, that if the car on account of 
loading, or if for any other cause the sampler cannot 
make proper sample (and the certificate of the sampler 
to that effect shall be proof sufficient), and the pur- 
chaser shall so notify the seller by 1 o’clock p. m. of 
such succeeding day the time of sampling, and rejection 
shall then extend to such time as proper sampling can 
be made, provided the car remains within the jurisdic- 
tion of this Board. Provided, further, that any charges 
accruing on account of inability to secure such sample 
shall be paid by the seller. If such car is shipped beyond 
the jurisdiction of this Board before such sample is 
secured, it shall be construed that the purchaser waives 
the right to sampling and rejection. 


In all cases of rejection, either buyer or seller may 


---enll-for: reinspection, and the purchase and sale, except 


on grain to arrive or grain to be delivered from Kansas 
City elevators, shall be completed on the basis of the 
reinspection at a price conforming to the average mar- 
ket difference between the original sample and the 
grade and the sample and grade on reinspection unless 
otherwise: agreed. Provided, that ‘“‘plugging’’ a car 
shall be evidence of fraud and operate to except such 
car from the privileges of tnis rule. Provided, further 
that purchasers of grain to arrive or grain to. be de- 
livered from elevators shall, unless otherwise agreed, 
receive in fulfillment of such contracts only the grade 
‘purchased. ; ‘ 
Rule 21, Sec. 6: On sales of grain to arrive; buyers 
must reject same within twenty-four (24) hours from 
time of regular tendér or accept+on original inspection. 
Louisville—No report. 
Memphis—Merchants Exchange Rule No. 27, Sec. 1: 
A buyer shall be entitled to reinspection of grain in 
cases where thorough inspection cannot be made on 
track, or “where there is evidence of ‘cars having been 
irregularly loaded and found to contain different grades 
of qualities. It reinspection is made and the grade 
lowered, the inspector must give his reason therefor; 
and if the grain has deteriorated from natural causes 
since the first inspection was made, the same shall be 
noted on the certificate, in’ which latter event no re- 
course shall be had on the seller. 


Sec. 2: In case buyer calls for reinspection, and is 
sustained by the inspector,-according to the above rule, 
and buyer having unloaded part of the car before dis- 
covery of its being ‘plugged,’ he (the buyer) shall 
accept the contract part at contract price, and it shall 
be at his (the buyer’s) option to accept the off-grade 
part at a fair and reasonable discount, or reject same, 
unless the article should be bulk grain unloaded at an 
elevator, in which case the buyer must accept the 
contract part at contract price and the off-grade at a 
fair and reasonable discount, or reload the car at his 
expense. 


Sec. 3: In all cases, where reinspection is called for 


_.and the grade is lowered from the original grade, the 


reinspection shall be charged to the seller and the 
certificate sent to him. 

If the grade is not lowered, the reinspection is called 
for and the grade is lowered from the original grade, 


_. the reinspection shall be charged to the seller and the 


‘sample such’ grain or 


certificate sent to him. : 
: If the grade is not lowered, the reinspection shall be 
charged to the party calling for the reinspection. 

Milwaukee—Chamber of Commerce Rule No. 11, Sec. 
ease os > 

Samples of grain and seeds furnished by the Inspec- 
tion Department shall be known as ‘‘Official. Samples,’’ 
and so designated when offered for sale, with notation 
so stating, if car is loaded too full for thorough exam- 
ination; and shall .be binding as between buyer and 
seller, subject to buyer’s privilege of having. same 
resampled before 12 o’clock, noon, of the following 
business day, unless jt shall have been impossible for 
an Official sampler of the Chamber of Commerce, to re- 
seeds by that time, when, if 


‘resample. does not correspond with original sample, set- 
* tiement shall be made.at once or transaction -cancelled; 


and subject further to buyer’s privilege of demanding 
reinspection, if, on arrival at. point of unloading grain 
‘or ‘seeds ‘be found to be “plugged,” or to be out of 


condition, or loaded in. such a manner as to make it 


impossible to sample* same thoroughly, when, if such 


“ yeinspectiofi shows grain ‘or seeds to ‘be not up to 
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original sample sold by, and buyer rejects car, in case 
settlement cannot be reached, the seller must furnish, 
within forty-eight hours and buyer must accept, another 
car equal in quality and grade to sample sold by, upon 
terms of original contract. 

Provided, that if seller does not furnish another car 
within specified time, the terms of settlement must be 
determined by private arbitration without delay. 

Minneapolis—Chamber of Commerce: Jno. G. McHugh, 
secretary, writes as follows: 

We call attention to page 52 being rule 17 and pages 
538 and 54, rule 18, also circulars 73 and 97 found on 
pages 64 and 65. We also enclose you herewith circular 
525 setting forth an order issued by the State Railroad 
and Warehouse Commission in which they refuse to 
reinspect grain received at mills and elevators unless 
the cars are “set up” or ‘‘plugged”’ or are so heavily 
loaded as to make proper sampling impossible except 
for dockage. This ruling of the Railroad and Warehouse 
Commission effects our rules definitely. 

The State also adopted the National Government 
Corn Grades on July ist, 1914, which practically destroys 
the effect of Section 5 of Rule 17. 

Minnesota Railroad and Warehouse Commission Rule 
31, Sec. EH: 

All requests for reinspection for grade on cars re- 
ceived at mills or elevators shall be denied except when 
evidence is produced showing that such cars are ‘‘set- 
up” or ‘‘plugged”’ or are so heavily loaded that the sam- 
ples on which the original grades were based were not 
fair and representative samples of the cars in ques- 
tion. Reinspection for dockage on cars at mills and 
elevators will be granted only when evidence is pro- 
duced showing a material difference from the official 
dockage of the Department. 

Nashville—Grain Exchange Rule No. 9, 
and 2: 

A buyer shall be entitled to reinspection of grain in 
cases where thorough inspection cannot be made on 
track or where there is evidence of the cars being ir- 
regularly loaded and found to contain different grades 
or qualities; but he shall not be entitled to reinspection 
otherwise. 

Section 2—In case buyer calls for reinspection and is 
sustained by the inspector, according to the above 
rules, said buyer having unloaded part of the car before 
the discovery of its being “plugged,” he (the buyer) 
shall accept the contract part at contract price and 
the off-grade part at a fair and reasonable discount, or 
he shall reload the car at his expense. 

New Orleans—No report. 

New York—New York Produce Exchange. 
L. R. Rowe, Secretary, as follows: 

I beg to say that we do not have any specific rules 
but that reinspection is made at any time upon request 
of the owner of the grain. 

Norfolk—No report. 

Omaha—Grain Exchange Rule, Article 6, Section 8: 

Track grain purchased and ordered for shipment must 
be rejected by 12 o’clock noon on the next business day; 
but if ordered to elevators, mills, warehouses or team 
track must be rejected within twenty-four hours after 
arrival, as ordered. That reinspection shall be called 
for and obtained within 120 hours from 12 o’clock noon 
of the date of sale of consigned grain, and 12 o’clock 
noon of date of original inspection of grain bought to 
arrive, including Sundays and holidays, where rein- 
spéction is called on track; and the party calling same 
shall locate the car for the inspection department. Pro- 
vided, that ‘‘plugging’’ a car shall be evidence of fraud 
and operate to except such’car from the privilege of 
this rule. 

A-tender of a car of grain by a railroad company to 
an elevator shall be construed as a delivery to that 
elevator, and where the cars are so tendered and the 
elevator is unable to receive them, the time of reinspec- 
tion shall be limited to twenty-four hours from such 
tender. For failure to unload cars within forty-eight 
hours from the time they are delivered or tendered, in 
addition to forfeiting the right to call reinspection, the 
elevatdr company shall pay interest for the time of the 
car from the expiration of the forty-eight hour limit 
until the car is actually unloaded, Sundays and holi- 
days excepted. : 

Peoria—No report. 


Philadelphia—Commercial Exchange, Rule No. 8, Sec- 
tion 2: 

Sales of grain on the spot shall be considered con- 
firmed unless the notice of rejection for cause is given 
before 5:30 p. m. of the day of sale. 

Section 3—Grain or feed sold on sample to arrive must 
be delivered in prime condition (unless otherwise speci- 
fied at time of sale). Any slight inferiority in quality 
to sample shall not vitiate the sale, but such difference 
shall be settled by arbitration. When specified lots are 
sold a rejection for cause shall cancel the sale. 

St. Louis—Merchants Exchange, Rule No. 8, Section 6: 

Whenever grain in bulk or in sacks is sold by sample 
subject to examination or resampling by the pur- 
chaser, the purchaser must accept or reject the grain 
before 11:30 o’clock a. m. of the business day next suc- 
ceeding the day of sale, but no rejection or claim for 
reclamation shall be made except for good cause and 
any disagreement between purchaser and seller in re- 
lation thereto shall be submitted immediately to three 
arbiters, one chosen by the purchaser, one by the seller 
and the third by the two arbiters so chosen. The trans- 
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action of purchase and sale shall not be deemed com- 
plete until the grain has been accepted by the pur- 
chaser or by the arbiters, and the seller shall not be 
held liable to deliver other grain in lieu of any that 
may have been rejected by the purchaser. 

In case the purchaser does not notify the seller to the 
contrary before 11 o’clock a. m. of the next business 
day following the day of sale, it shall be understood 
that the grain is accepted. Grain of which sample is 
exhibited for sale, accompanied by any memorandum 
or writing purporting to designate the grade of said 
grain, shall be considered as having been sold by both 
grade and sample. Grain sold by sample must be paid 
for upon presentation of the bill and proper certificate 
of weight. 


Toledo—Produce Exchange. 
writes as follows: 

Reinspection is granted at any time upon request of 
either the receiver or shipper or buyer. 

Grain is reinspected when upon arrival at the eleva- 
tor or mill it is so badly ‘‘plugged’’ as not to permit 
its being stored with grain of similar grade when in- 
spection committee is called and inspection depart- 
tment’s grading is confirmed. 


A. Gassaway, Secretary, 


The Advisory Committee, which is composed of the 
secretaries of the different affiliated Associations, repre- 
senting the interests largely of the country shippers, 
desire to urge that the Grain Dealers’ National Asso- 
ciation consider this question and use its influence to 
the end, that the reinspection rules of all terminal 
markets may be made uniform and do justice as be- 
tween sellers and buyers. 

We would emphasize the necessity of doing this also 
because that when the Grain Grades Act becomes a law 
the Secretary of Agriculture will no doubt exercise his 
authority under that law and promulgate a rule goy- 
erning reinspection of grain at terminal markets in a 
manner similar to what has already been done by the 
Minnesota Railroad and Warehouse Commission that 
have made a rule as already stated, to the effect that 
reinspection will be denied except on evidence that cars 
are plugged or too heavy for thorough sampling.—S. 


W: Strong, chairman; Geo. A. Wells, secretary; 
J. W. MeCord;, ‘Chas) By Riley, E. J. Smiley, C. HF. 
Prouty, T. A. Bryant. 

(President Jones resumes the Chair.) a 


Mr. Boyd: I wish to correct an impression which Mr. 
Wells has given out relative to definite period for re- 
inspection in the Indianapolis market. It refers in the 
rules to delivery. Now, our rules require that delivery 
must be made within 24 hours, and that delivery means 
delivery to patrons. 

(On motion, duly seconded, the report was accepted 
and ordered placed on file.) 

President Jones: Now, if I may interrupt the pro- 
gram for one moment, I would like to ask Mr. T. D. 
Moore to come to the platform. (Mr. Moore takes plat- 
form amid applause.) 

President Jones: Gentlemen, you all know that at 
the beginning of our booster campaign, I offered per- 
sonally a little prize for the booster who was most suc- 
cessful in obtaining new members for the association 
during the year. Many times you have heard people 
say, what makes Texas such a great State. It’s her 
men. (Applause.) Just as you have men in Texas 
building that great empire, you will find the same men 
exercising the same energy in whatever they undertake, 
as exemplified in our own little association—and when 
I say “little,’ I mean by comparing it, as I did, with 
such a large State. Mr. Moore has secured 18 new 
members in the last 12 months. Good work. I believe 
it is within the hands of many of us to equal it the 
coming year, if we will simply give the same attention 
and energy in that direction as has been given by Mr. 
Moore during the past year. It is laudable, and it is 
further to be expected that each member of this associa- 
tion will take some interest in increasing the member- 
ship always. 

Mr. Moore, it gives me great pleasure, sir, to present 
to you this little pin, a mere trinket. I hope that when- 
ever you view it, you will look upon it, not from its in- 
trinsic value, but with a full realization that it was 
given to you as an expression in a small way of the 
deep appreciation that every member of this association 
bears towards you for your magnificent work as a 


booster for the Grain Dealers’ National Association. 
(Applause. ) 
Mr. Moore: Mr. President, one of the chief factors 


that has contributed to whatever measure of success I 
have achieved in this booster campaign is the fact that 
I am located in the great Southwest, a section which 
has to a certain extent apparently been overlooked hith- 
erto by the National Association. This great territory 
may properly be described as virgin soil. It has not 
been worked like other sections of the country, especially 
the great producing territory of the Central West, and 
the great consuming territory of the East: Our dealers 
have only recently begun to realize the great work this 
association is doing. Their attention wasn’t forcibly 
called to its prestige until the Secretary of Agriculture 
selected it as the medium through which he would first 
submit the -Federal corn grades to the. grain trade. 
Another thing which has brought the association and 
its work to the attention of the dealers of the Southwest 
was the decision of your Executive Committee to hold 
this meeting in Kansas City, where we feel more at 
home than we do in any other market. Still another 
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factor which has advertised the association and its work 
in the Southwest was the trip made by Secretary Quinn 
to the annual meeting of the Oklahoma and Texas asso- 
ciations. Mr. Quinn made very able addresses at both 
of these meetings. He called attention in detail to the 
g eat work that the association is doing for the benefit 
of the entire grain trade of the United States, and he 
brought the National Association very much closer to 
us than it has ever been brought heretofore. And an- 
other factor, and probably the most important one, was 
the loyalty of the members of the booster membership 
campaign committee, who poured hundreds and hun- 
dreds of letters into this Southwestern territory, telling 
in the most forcible manner why the dealers in the 
Southwest should support the National Association and 
impressing them with the spirit of loyalty and self-sacri- 
fice which has made their work a source of wonder and 
inspiration to all who have witnessed it. 

Gentlemen, the applications I have to my credit were 
given to me by my friends, dealers with whom I do 
business nearly every day of my life. They are the kind 
that you can treat with without dotting every “i” and 
crossing every ‘‘t.’’ I commend them to you as being 
entirely worthy of your confidence. I feel sure you are 
glad to welcome them, and I am confident that they are 
glad to be with you. In conclusion I want to say that 
my individual efforts are not responsible for those deal- 
ers coming into this association. All the things I have 
recited here contributed to the result. The success of 
the membership campaign is a testimonial to efficiency 
and the irresistible power of intelligent and unselfish 
co-operation. Mr. President, I shall cherish this gift, 
not for its intrinsic value, beautiful as it is, but for 
what it represents to me, a goal that has been reached. 
I shall cherish it for the memories which will ever be 
associated with it. I thank you, Mr. President, and 
thank the association, (Applause.) 


REPORT OF UNIFORM GRADES COMMITTEE 


The President: The next will be the report of C. A. 
Brown, Chairman of the Uniform Grades Committee. 

Mr. Brown submitted the report as follows: 

The report of your Committee on Uniform Grades 
this year must necessarily be of a general and per- 
functory character. Since the Federal Government has 
taken over the supervision of corn grades, and since 
the Agricultural Department is working to standardize 
the other cereals, there has not been the same cause 
for activity on the part of this Committee during the 
past year as in former years. The understanding of 
the Committee has been that it was appointed for the 
purpose of having a body organized and ready to con- 
sider any question concerning the grading of grain 
which might present itself during the year, and the 
Committee has held itself in readiness to serve the As- 
sociation in this field, but ne matters have been re- 
ferred to it. Consequently no meetings have been held 
and the Committee has no recommendations to make 
at the present time. 

There seems to be a general disposition on the part 
of the trade to accept in good faith the Government 
corn grades, in so far as they are workable, but doubt- 
less time will disclose the necessity of some modifica- 
tions of the present rules. It will probably require a 
full season for the trade to adjust itself to the new 
system and for the development of such changes as ex- 
perience shall indicate. Until that time, it would seem 
that it would be wise for this Committee to remain 
in a condition of masterly inactivity —C. A. Brown, 
chairman; George A. Aylsworth, J. C. Murray, A. K. 
Taylor, E. Wilkinson, J. T. Gibbons, Jr., S. Tate Pease, 
M. Purcell, George W. Cole, W. S. Foresman, A. S. 
Baker, E. H. Culver, M. L. Jenks, C. E. Niswonger, F. 
F. Collins, T. G. Moore, E. B. Hodges, James A. Doyle. 


The President: Gentlemen, you have heard the re- 
port of Mr. Brown. What is your pleasure? 

Mr. Washer: I move that it be accepted and placed 
on file. 

(Motion duly seconded, and carried.) 

The President: The next will be “Natural Shrink- 
age,’ by Chairman HB. L. Westbrook. 

The Secretary: Mr. Westbrook is not present, and 
has not sent in his report. 

The President: The next, then, will be by Mr. George 
A. Wegener, Chairman of the Committee on Demurrage, 
which will be read by Secretary Quinn, Mr. Wegener 
not being here, but having sent in his report. 


DEMURRAGE COMMITTEE’S REPORT 

The Committee on Demurrage begs to report that no 
complaints have been received from members during 
the past year, and for this reason there are no matters 
of interest to put before the Association. 

The most important feature which has been brought 
to our attention is the fact that the United States Su- 
preme Court, in a case presented to that body, over- 
ruled the Oklahoma State Reciprocal Demurrage Law, 
depriving shippers in that state of a weapon they had 
hoped to use in securing prompt service when cars 
were required. 

The practice of charging ‘“‘Track Storage’’ which has 
been common in Eastern markets, is being extended 
by the railroads to some of the Western centers. This 
really amounts to double demurrage after the first and 
second days and is a heavy burden on commodities 
which happen to be slow and cannot be moved promptly, 
but unfortunately this charge has been approved by the 
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Interstate Commerce Commission, as applied to Hast- 
ern markets. This charge is only applied in the inner 
zone or team track deliveries in the cities. 

The Uniform Code of Demurrage Rules, now in ef- 
fect, has been passed upon by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in a number of instances in deciding com- 
plaints of shippers, and the code has had the endorse- 
ment of the Commission, its terms being declared fair 
and reasonable, so that without specific complaints in 
hand, there does not seem to be a field for work of 
the Demurrage Committee at the present time.—Geo. 
A. Wegener, chairman; W. F. Richardson, Jr., F. 
Saussy. 

The President: Gentlemen, you have heard the re- 
port of Mr. Wegener. What is your pleasure? 

Mr. Boyd: I move that it be accepted and placed on 
file. 

(Motion duly seconded, and carried.) 

The President: We will now have the report of Mr. 
Rockwell, of the Hay and Grain Joint Committee. Mr. 
Rockwell is not here, and it will be read by Secretary 
Quinn. 


HAY AND GRAIN JOINT COMMITTEE’S REPORT 


As there has been no business before the Hay and 
Grain Joint Committee, there is no official report to 
make, but as the membership of the National Hay 
Association has reached the thousand mark and as 
the membership of the Grain Dealers’ National Asso- 
ciation is rapidly approaching that number, the Joint 
Committee naturally is of importance, and although 
there has been no official business, nevertheless it may 
not be out of place for the Committee to suggest the 
great advantage of co-operation between these two 
great associations. The Grain Dealers’ National As- 
sociation has accomplished very much for its members 
and for the whole grain trade by standardizing the 
grades of grain and, by the assistance of State Asso- 
ciations, and by the efforts of all their loyal members, 
have made the trading in grain much more safe and 
profitable and satisfactory than in the past. The Na- 
tional Hay Association has also done a great deal in 
the same direction, but there is much to be done before 
an Eastern buyer can purchase hay in the West and 
feel with any degree of certainty that he will get de- 
livered the grade of hay that he bought. The estab- 
lished grades are satisfactory and their trade rules 
are good, but there still remains the need of careful 
education on the part of the farmers, balers and ship- 
pers before the disputes and annoyances du2 to in- 
correctly graded hay can be avoided. 

Government inspection of grain has been greatly ob- 
jected to by the grain dealers and it would never have 
been suggested and would never have been necessary 
if there had been more care given to shipments and 
a greater co-operation between the shippers and their 
Eastern purchasers. A large percentage of grain deal- 
ers also buy and sell hay. Many of the members of 
the National Hay Association are also members of the 
Grain Dealers’ National Association, therefore if every 
member will use his best endeavors to instruct the 
balers and shippers of hay to learn just what con- 
stitutes the various grades of hay and insist upon cor- 
rect grading, and as far as possible trade only with men 
and firms that are members of these two great associa- 
tions, there will be no necessity for the Government 
to inspect or supervise the grading of hay, but unless 
this is done it will not be long before it will be found 
necessary for the Government to assume the grading 
of hay, and this will be a great hardship and burden 
to the hay dealers. An ounce of prevention is worth 
a pound of cure, therefore the Hay and Grain Joint 
Committee earnestly exhorts every hay and grain 
dealer to use his influence with the shippers to over- 
come the careless grading of hay.—Charles Rockwell, 
chairman; J. S. Dewey, M. D. Beuzaquin. 


The President: Gentlemen, you have heard Mr. Rock- 
well’s report. What is your pleasure? 

Mr. Moore: I move that it be accepted and placed on 
file. 

(Motion duly seconded, and carried.) 

The President: Gentlemen, I want to read a com- 
munication from a committee from the Ladies’ Auxiliary 
of this association. ‘‘The Ladies’ Auxiliary desires 
through its committee to extend to the gentlemen of 
the Grain Dealers’ National Association their hearty 
thanks and sincere appreciation for the many courtesies 
and various kindnesses tendered to the ladies, not only 
during this convention, but throughout the year.” 

Signed by— 

MRS. S. W. STRONG. 
MRS. W. E. SHELDEN. 
MRS. V. A. DEWEN. 
MRS. J. W. SIMMONS. 

On behalf of the association, let me say that we cer- 
tainly appreciate this thoughtfulness on the part of the 
ladies, and I am forced to say, and believe sincerely, 
that the thanks are all on our side. Before we began 
to have the Ladies’ Auxiliary, our attendance was 
sometimes distressingly small. As the ladies began to 
attend these conventions, our general attendance in- 
creased largely, and in proportion. In Kansas City we 
have the largest attendance of this auxiliary that we 
have ever had at any convention, and you will know 
that the men have flocked here in greater numbers than 
ever before, and I can ascribe it to no other reason 
than the fact of the ladies coming. (Applause.) 
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Now, gentlemen, you have the unfinished report of 
Chairman Tyng, of the Trade Rules Committee. 

Mr. Tyng: Gentlemen, the question of trade rules is 
to my mind one of the most important things before us. 
We have already adopted the proposed amendments 
with the exception of the amendment to Rule 7. We 
had a committee meeting last night which lasted nearly 
three hours, and the matter was gone over quite thor- 
oughly, and the committee will give you their resolution 
based on the consensus of the views expressed before 
us. Now I will read the first section of Rule 7 as 
proposed. 

Rule 7. Incomplete Shipments: When the seller finds 
that he will not be able to complete a contract within 
the agreed limit, it shall be his duty to at once advise 
the buyer by mail, telephone or telegraph, whereupon it 
shall be the duty of the buyer at once to elect either 
to buy in or to cancel the deficit, or, with the consent 
of the shipper, to extend the contract to cover the said 
deficit. 

I would say that this first part was not objected to 
by any one, and in order to facilitate matters, I would 
like to move that this first part be adopted. 

(Motion duly seconded, and carried.) 

Mr. Tyng: Now, gentlemen, the committee desires to 
offer a substitute for the second paragraph as printed. 
It is brief, and I will read it: 

“Tf the seller fails to notify the buyer of his inability 
to complete his contract, as above provided, the liabil- 
ity of the seller shall continue, until the buyer, by the 
exercise of due diligence, can determine whether the 


- seller has defaulted, when the buyer shall immediately 


(a) agree with the seller upon an extension of the 
contract to cover the deficit (b) cancel the contract 
outright, or (c), buy in the deficit for the seller’s 
account.” 

The principal objection that will be raised to this is the 
question of due diligence. We have gone over the mat- 
ter thoroughly and we have been unable to find any- 
thing to take the place of that term. The common law 
allows due diligence and if you set a time limit, what 
would be a reasonable time limit in certain cases would 
be insufficient in others. 

Mr. Eikenberry: In order to bring this matter before 
the convention, I move the adoption of the committee’s 
report. , 

(Motion seconded by Mr. Green, of Louisville.) 

Mr. Wayne: I would offer as a substitute the follow- 
ing: 

“Upon the failure to receive notice of shipment after 
the expiration of the shipping limit as specified in the 
contract, the buyer shall immediately elect either to 
buy in or cancel the contract, and notify the seller by 
wire that unless he, the buyer, be in receipt of notice 
within 48 hours advising that shipment has been com- 
pleted, he, the buyer, will at the expiration of the said 
48 hours exercise his choice either to buy in or to 
cancel the said contract, and render a statement to the 
seller for all loss incurred.” 

' (Substitute seconded.) 

Mr. Moore: Mr. President, my chief objection to the 
substitute that has been proposed by Mr. Wayne is that 
it prevents the buyer from taking action for 24 hours 
after he receives notice from the shipper of his inability 
to complete the contract. The substitute which the 
committee has offered makes it obligatory upon the 
buyer to take action immediately upon receipt of this 
notice, and I think that that is very much preferable. 
It saves any possible question of variation in the mar- 
ket, and any question that might arise from that varia- 
tion in the market. It requires the buyer to act at 
once, immediately upon receipt of notice from the seller 
that he has been unable to complete his contract. I 
move you, Mr. President, that the substitute offered by 
Mr. Wayne be tabled. 

(Motion seconded by Mr. Green, and carried.) 

Mr. Moore: Mr. President, I move the previous ques- 
tion. 

(Motion seconded by Mr. Green.) 

Mr. Wayne: Now, Mr. Chairman, I don’t believe that 
Mr. Moore intends to shut off debate. Moving the 
previous question shuts off debate. 

Mr. Moore: I will withdraw my motion. 

Mr. Wayne: Now, gentlemen, I believe that we are 
all on common ground. We all want to adopt some 
rule here that we can understand, and that the board 
of arbitration can understand. ‘‘Due diligence’ is used 
in the committee’s resolution here, and every man here 
is familiar with bills of lading, and that particular term 
“due diligence” is injected into every bill of lading that 
the railroad companies issue. Now, why is it that the 
railroad companies use ‘“‘due diligence’? It is to get 
away from a responsibility that we claim they are 
liable for. In this particular resolution of Mr. Moore's, 
if he can suggest a word or expression that will do 
away with that term ‘due diligence,’’ I am in favor of 
the resolution. 

A Delegate: 
couldn’t do it. 

Mr. Wayne: I know it. If that term can be elimi- 
nated, so that the board of arbitration will not have 
that particular language to contend with, I believe that 
there would be no opposition to the resolution. That is 
the only objection that I have to it. 

Mr. Brown, of Omaha: It is a little difficult perhaps 
to exclude from a working busines rule something that 
the courts read into your relationship with your cus- 
tomers. You might make an air tight rule here for the 
guidance of your committee and eliminate the words 


About fifty of us tried to, and we 
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“due diligence,’’ but your committee in its interpreta- 
tion of the rule would read into it ‘“‘due diligence’ just 
the same, because they wouldn’t permit a defaulter to 
gain an advantage by silence, or take advantage of his 
own disability. A rule, to be fair, must stand the test 
of equity. We have seen the United States Supreme 
Court read the word ‘reasonable’ into the Sherman 
act. Why? Because the word ‘reasonable’ is a test 
of necessity. The courts would read in the word “rea- 
sonable,” if you excluded it from your rule. The courts 
or your arbitration bodies would read ‘‘due diligence” 
into it, whether it was in your rule or not. I don’t see 
why you are striving to get away from a thing that 
you must demand in your rule. Both parties to a con- 
tract that is in dispute must use due diligence. Both 
know that. No one can sleep on his rights and retain 
them, and it seems to me that your committee has 
looked the situation right in the face by putting that 
in. The rule would not be workable without it, and 
it would not be any good in any test that you would 
put it to if the conditions weren’t reasonable to both 
parties, and if you’ want your rule to be reasonable 
and if you want both parties to use due diligence, you 
might as well look the situation in the eye and so state. 

Mr. Green: Mr. Chairman, I came here instructed by 
the Louisville Board of Trade particularly to oppose the 
proposed amendment of this second part of this Rule 
7 of the trade rules. I offered a substitute for it. We 
met here last night and threshed this thing out from 
half past five to half past eight, those of us who were 
interested in it, and we gave it the very best thought 
we had. We were looking at it from the standpoint of 
grain merchants, and that means the buyer ard seller 
alike. Now those words ‘‘due diligence’’ aren’t nearly 
as bad when you take this up and look at it and hold 
it in your hands as when you hear somebody else read 
it. I didn’t agree to it myself at first. But after I 
began to think it over, just as this gentleman preceding 
me says, it is a thing we have to consider in all of our 
transactions. Now, make the seller, who is responsible 
for any of this trouble at all, make him responsible for 
it all the time until the buyer has found out that he 
hasn’t shipped it. Let him exercise everything in his 
power to find out if he has made shipment, but in the 
meantime make the seller responsible to the buyer for 
the deficit, and then immediately make the buyer come 
in and say, ‘“‘Here, Mr. Boyd of Indianapolis, your time 
was up on the first day of October; you haven’t filled 
your contract. Now, I am going to exercise one of my 
privileges.”’ That’s all. There isn’t anything about it 
dangerous. I am heartily in favor of that motion, 
although I didn’t feel that way at all when I first 
read it. 

Mr. Riley: Unfortunately, I was unable to be here 
yesterday, and -don’t have as clear an understanding 
as I ought to have of the matter. Now, without taking 
the time to clearly consider that, I believe we can reach 
a conclusion, and while I haven’t talked to those who 
seem to represent the same interests that I represent 
to know whether they would approve it or not. I want 
to suggest it here, believing it to be in harmony with 
the contract and exactly the kind of a proposition that 
any buyer or seller should put up to his people, and 
on which I believe a great deal of the business of this 
country is already transacted. I am suggesting this, 
reading it as a part of my argument. Upon failure to 
receive notice of shipment after the expiration of the 
time limit as specified in the contract, the buyer shall 
immediately elect either to buy in or cancel the con- 
tract, and notify the seller by wire that the buyer has 
exercised his choice either to buy in or cancel the said 
contract and render a statement to the seller of all 
losses incurred. 

Now, your contract is to make this shipment on or 
before the first of November, let me say. The first 
day of November has arrived and the shipper out here 
in the country in his way has failed to do anything, 
and we all know that that is exactly the situation of 
many of our shippers—they fail to notify you of what 
they have done or what they can do. They can’t 
always tell what they can do, even up to the last 
minute. But they make the original contract whereby 
they agree to make the shipment on or before the first 
of November. Now, when-that first day of November 
arrives, they have no further complaint; but right 
there you have agreed to accept that shipment. Now 
you ought to come in at that moment and terminate 
that transaction on this sort of a basis. That gets you 
away from then computing on the liability. You are 
reading something in here that would have to be inter- 
preted. But here this simply elucidates the matter to 
my mind, in a hurried consideration of it, and protects 
all of the interests. 

Mr. Brown: You don’t provide for any extension. 

Mr. Riley: Oh yes, I say he shall elect. He has 
waree propositions there, one to terminate, one to extend, 
or do the other, but he must immediately wire at that 
time. And he must immediately wire, without refer- 
ence to anything else, what he is going to do. If he 
doesn’t wish to terminate, he immediately wires. The 
country man knows he is bound then, and if he doesn’t 
wire him, why of course the contract lapses at that 
point. 

Mr. Moore: It must be apparent to everybody that 
the substitute that he has suggested here for the com- 
mittee report would entail and involve on the buyer an 
endless amount of expense resulting to him, from which 
he should be relieved. Mr. Riley’s substitute here 
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requires the buyer to take action immediately upon 
the expiration of the contract. We>as buyers know 
just how frequently it is that shippers take the full 
limit of the time that they are entitled to, under our 
contracts with them. We know that a good many of 
those shippers do not send invoices. They simply draw 
drafts with bills of lading attached, and that is the 
only notice that we get that the shipments have been 
made on those contracts. In the course of banking as 
it is now conducted, and in order to clear these items 
with the least possible expense, it is frequently neces- 
sary to pass them through three or four banks, and in 
cases like that, depending on how far from the buyer 
the shipper is located, it frequently happens that four, 
or five, or six, or seven, eight, nine, or 10 days elapse 
before the notice does finally reach the buyer that the 
shipment has really been made in contract time. If 
you place upon the buyer the obligation to act im- 
mediately after the expiration of the contract, you place 
an unreasonable burden on him, not for any lapse 
that he is guilty of, but for a lapse of the seller. The 
seller has it entirely within his power to protect him- 
self. His salvation is in his own hands. All on earth 
that he must do in order to insure that the buyer shall 
not buy in grain for his account which he has not been 
able to ship within the life of his contract, to protect 
him from an undue advance in the market, is to notify 
that buyer that he has not been able to complete that 
contract. If he doesn’t do that, he is the man to suffer, 
and not the buyer. 

E. M. Wayne: The question has been 
on the words ‘‘due diligence,’ or a synonym. 


put up 
I would 
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Mr. Cofer: Mr. Chairman, we have a most happy 
matter to bring before the convention, and I know of 
no more opportune time than irght now. Mr. BE. Wil- 
kinson of Birmingham, Ala., has a few remarks to make 
at this time. (Applause.) 

Mr. Wilkinson: Gentlemen, it has been said that a duty 
well done is its own reward. If that old statement is 
true, President Jones of the Grain Dealers’ National As- 
sociation is the most thoroughly rewarded man in the 
circle of my acquaintance. For two years he has 
served this organization, with fidelity, with energy, and 
with ability. Every day of those two years has recorded 
a duty well done. There are occasions in life when 
we are called upon to do that which fills us with 
regret; there are occasions in life when duty calls us 
to a service that brings with it happiness. The duty 
that devolves upon me this morning is a combination; 
it fills me with a combination of sadness and happi- 
ness. When I realize that the day will end the serv- 
ices of our distinguished president as president of this 
organization, I am filled with sadness; when I am 
asked by the members of this association to express 
to President Jones the deep appreciation we feel for 
the services that he has rendered this organization, I 
am filld with gladness. 

For two years President Jones has given up his time 
and his energy to serve this organization. He has 
given his time so liberally that he has sacrificed his 
personal affairs. He has given of his energies so lib- 
erally that at times he has impaired his own health. 
The member of the organization that fails to realize 
and appreciate such services would be indeed unworthy 
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suggest to eliminate the words ‘due diligence’ and 
insert these words at this point: ‘‘After the expiration 
of the contract the buyer shall take immediate action 
to ascertain that the contract has been filled, and upon 
the said determination,’’ then read on as it is, following 
out the three remedies. 

Mr. Forbell: I would ask, what constitutes 
mediate action’’ in that case. 

Mr. Wayne: Well, he should either write or wire or 
telephone, and get in connection with the shipper, to 
see whether the grain has been shipped. 

A Delegate: I will state that I was at this meeting 
yesterday, when this matter was pretty thoroughly 
gone over, and while it was not the unanimous 
opinion, it seemed to be pretty well understood 
that the responsibility should be clearly defined on the 
seller, in this paragraph, and it did seem that this pro- 
posed amendment which has been submitted by the 
zommittee more clearly defined the responsibility of the 
seller than any other words that could be presented. 
Now, Mr. Wayne states that the only objection he has to 
it is the words ‘‘due diligence.’’ There doesn’t seem to 
be in the English language any word or phrase that we 
can get ahold of at the present time that will more 
clearly express what we want to get at than those 
words. At least I haven’t heard anything suggested 
here in this discussion. 

Mr. Wayne: Since I seem to be the obstructing ele- 
ment here, I will make this statement right now, that 
this matter will be brought up possibly next year or 
the following year, after we have had an opportunity 
to try this resolution of Mr. Moore’s out. Mr. Chair- 
man, I will make a motion at this time that the conven- 
tion adopt the resolution of Mr. Moore’s as presented 
by the Committee. = 

Mr. Moore: Mr. Chairman, I want to thank Mr. 
Wayne for his spirit of fairness and right and gener- 
osity, and I desire to second the motion. - 

(The resolution was unanimously adopted.) 

Mr. Green: Now, Mr. Chairman, I make a motion 
that the trade rules as reported by the committee, 
and with the changes that have been made, be adopted 
as a whole as the sense of this convention. 

(Motion seconded and carried.) 


“im- 


- (Applause.) 


of membership in any organization. During the past 
two years, the Grain Dealers’ National Association has 
keen presented with many intricate problems for solu- 
tion. There have been times when divergent interests 
tnreatened to impair the usefulness of the association. 
Our retiring president, by energy, by ability, and by 
loyalty to this Association, has solved all those ques- 
tions. (Applause.) He has guided us through the rapids 
and across the shoals; he has steered us clear of the 
rocks that might have wrecked this organization. I 
hope, Mr. President, that the coming year will bring to 
you the same personal success and prosperity that your 
efforts have brought to this organization. I hope, Mr. 
President, that you will continue to handle grain by the 
millions and millions of bushels:for years and years to 
come, and I trust that every kernel that goes to make 
up those millions and millions of bushels will turn to a 
grain of golden happiness for you and for those you love. 
I hope, Mr. President, that no cloud of 
adversity will cast its shadow across your pathway, but 
rather that your walk through life may be in the broad 
cpen light of peace, prosperity and happiness. 

When I was asked to express to you the appreciation 
of this organization, I wished that I had the tongue of 
an orator, and could convey in words a small per cent 
ef the devotion and love and loyalty that is yours from 
the members of this Association. I have been asked this 
morning, Mr. President, to present to you a small token, 
conveying the esteem and the love that the membership 
of this organization feel toward you. That token is of 
slight commercial value, but to you it should be 
inestimable, because, Mr. President, that token has 
sprung from down deep in the heart of every member 
of this organization. I hope that in future years when 
seated in your family cirtle, surrounded by peace and 
happiness, that token will remind you that scattered 
broadcast throughout this great country of ours there 
are hundreds of grain men who will remember you with 
faith and love and happiness. (Applause.) 

President Jones: Gentlemen, there come times when 
words are not readily at your command. Once before 
only in my life do I remember having faced a situation 
where my tongue was paralyzed. Usually I am not 
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afraid to in words any sentiment that may 
spring up in my heart. Two years ago when I returned 
to Nashville about 5:30 a. m., on my way back from 
Norfolk, and found every fellow grain dealer in Nash- 
ville at the station and they pulled me out in the end 
of the car and said, ‘‘“Make us a speech; make us a 
speech.”’ I says, ‘‘Boys, for the first time in my life, 
J] can't do it.’’ This is the second time. If I had had 
any inkling of this, if I had for a moment suspected, 
I could have in a measure been prepared for it. But 
this is as the lightning out of a clear sky to me, and I 
know you will pardon me for any display of feeling. 

If this Association under my administration has been 
successful, I am glad. That the Association has my 
deepest interests was manifasted more than two years 
ago. I would be unworthy, however, to stand here be- 
fore you and accept from you an expression attributing 
to such a large extent to me individually the success 
which we have attained during the last two years. 
I deem that I have been fortunate in having been 
president, at a time when the Association was receiving 
naturally its greatest strength, growth, prosperity and 
benefit. I accept only a small part of that success to 
any individual effort. I have never felt that I have in 
any way been entitled to anything like the credit that 
is due to all the officers and all the workers of this 
Association, and I feel now that it would be unworthy 
of me as a man to accept this expression of love from 
you without mentioning the fact that others have been 
more largely responsible for the success of this Asso- 
ciation than any effort put forth by me individually. 
Should I retire from office with full knowledge of your 
confidence, love and friendship, I would feel that I had 
been repaid many times for any effort put forth by me 
during my administration. Friends, to me, are dear; 
I love them as few men do. I cherish them ‘as life’s 
dearest gift, aside from a man’s individual family. And 
as long as I live there are hundreds and hundreds of 
co-workers in this Association who will always be re- 
garded by-me as friends, and friends means something 
to me. 

This expression, gentlemen, of your love and friend- 
ship for°me is deeply appreciated.. As long as I live I 
will cherish and treasure it, and while it is a pleasure to 
have this manifestation, I want to assure you that 
anything real*such as a gift would not be necessary~for 
me to remember the pieasant associations that it has 
been my great opportunity to indulge in within the past 
two years. I thank you. (Applause.) 

Mr. Cofer: Now gentlemen, this happy occasion will 
be continued by a few remarks by Mr. Metcalf, and I 
want to ask Mr. J. W. McCord if he will kindly step to 
the platform. (Applause.) 

(Mr. McCord takes platform.) 

Mr. Metcalf: Mr. President and gentlemen of the 
Associjatron, and ladies of the Auxiliary, it has been my 
pleasure a good many times to address people in this 
country of ours, and every time I get before an audiencé 
it is something different. I am going to tell you what 
is different in this audience that I face here today. 
Candidly, I believe it is the homeliest lot of men and 
the best looking lot of ladies that I have ever seen in 
my life. (Laughter.) Now, this occasion is a very 
happy one; happy to you and happy to me. I believe it 
is going to be a very happy one for Bro. McCord. In 
looking back over the activities of this. Association, and 
in undertaking to give a reason for those activities, we 
naturally begin to inquire about human factors and 
personalities, because after all, there is no great institu- 
tion of men or women that was ever made successful 
without the dominating influence and individuality of 
somebody in that Association. It has been said, and 
truly, that Mr. Jones has contributed in a way that it 
is not possible for me to define, toward the success of 
this magnificent institution. Mr. Jones has indicated to 
you, and it is true, that without the co-operation and 
assistance of those associated with him in this line of 
work, it could not have been made the success that it 
has been. Then we begin to look around for other in- 
dividuals who have exercised a degree of interest and 
manifested a degree of personal responsibility towards 
attaining the great heights that this Association has 
attained. And my friends, do you know this: this As- 
sociation is not blessed with the assets of corporations 
or of some great bodies of this country. We haven't 
money; we haven’t bonds; we own no real estate; but 
I will tell you that we have an asset here, the champion 
cf all assets of an institution of this kind, and that is 
the asset of loyalty of the membership. (Applause.) 
No institution in this country of ours can fulfill the 
purpose of equity and justice and truth, unless that 
association has the true loyalty of its membership. And 
so when we look about for the individuality that has 
made possible the heights attained by this Association, 
there is one individual, one personality, that is equal jn 
luster to any of the others. We have all known Uncle 
Joe McCord. Why, I knew Uncle Joe McCord when I 
was a little boy. (Applause and laughter.) Uncle Joe 
McCord has endeared himself to me, as he has endeared 
himself to you. I will tell you why—because of his 
loyalty to the Association, being a man among men, a 
man who at all times stands out, and under all cir- 
2umstances, boldly for what is right; and he stands out 
aot only boldly, but industriously for what is right. My 
friends, there may be a good many people in this 
country who stand for the right, but not all those people 
ftand out industriously for what is right. It is through 
avch men as Uncle Joe McCord assisting the president 
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of this Association that it has attained the prominence 
in the business world it has today. And I will tell you 
that it has attained a prominence. My friends, the 
Grain Dealers’ National Association stands today in the 
business world of this country as it never stood before, 
and I say that it is through the co-operation, advice and 
industry of such men as Uncle Joe McCord that that 
has been possible. (Applause.) 

And now, Bro. McCord, it is my pleasant duty, on 
behalf of the membership of this Association, to present 
to you a memento in recognition of the assistance, the 
indefatigable efforts, the constancy that has always been 
yours to give the association. We ask you to accept it, 
and we know that you will, as conveying the good will, 
the kindly feeling, the fondest hopes of the membership 
of this Association; and so in this beautiful sterling set 
of silverware, that expression is found a means of con- 
veying to you the sweetest hopes for your future happi- 
ness and prosperity, and I know that I but voice the 
sentiment of every member present, and every member 
absent, when I say, may God bless you and yours. And 
we hope that this little memento offered to you will 
make you some time, somewhere, somehow, think just 
a féw times more of the friends associated with you 
these many years. (Applause.) 

Mr. McCord: Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen— 
and J include the ladies because I see some evidence of 
their appreciation, and their interest in the matter. I 
want to say to you that I am a little different than 
Mr. Jones. My tongue has always been paralyzed when 
it comes to an occasion like this, and more than ever 
before I am unable to indicate to you the great appre- 
ciation of this remembrance which you have so kindly 
given to me. I want to say to you that I appreciate it 
far greater than any intrinsic value that could be put 
upon it, for it indicates to me the vast circle of ac- 
quaintances that I have made since I have been in the 
association work, and that has gone clear back to 1880. 
The friendships that I have made are a greater asset 
to me than all the wealth that could be piled up. It is 
the only thing that I really care for,—to look these men 
in the face and know that I have their confidence, that 
I have always stood for honesty and integrity in the 
greatest possible degree in the grain trade. I have tried 
in my feeble. way to do what I could to advance the in- 
terests of the National Association. I have been asso- 
ciated with it ever since it was organized, and as the 
years went by the intensity of my interest increased, 
because I knew that we are engaged in a noble and good 
work. I have seen the Association increase in its use- 
fulness, and I know that it will continue to increase long 
after I have passed away and haye been a factor in its 
advancement. I don’t know what else I could say. I 
think I have apologized to the Board of Directors in my 
report as chairman of the Executive Committee for hay- 
ing almost been compelled to assume autocratic power 
in some departments of our activity, but it seemed im- 
possible to do otherwise; something had to be done 
when we commenced our work soon after the New Or- 
leans convention, and I want to say if I made any mis~ 


‘takes, if I arrogated to myself any powers that I should 


not have done, or if I have done anything that doesn’t 
meet with your approval, you may know that it is from 
the head and not from the heart. I have had the gen- 
uine interest of the Association at heart; nothing selfish 


about it. It was for the general welfare of the trade, 
to bring it up to a higher level. Again, I thank you, 
gentlemen. (Applause.) 


The President: Gentlemen, we have this afternoon 
some of the most important work mapped out for this 
convention. It is now a little after one, but we will 
meet again promptly at 2 o’clock, and immediately upon 
convening we will receive the report of the Nominating 
Committee. We will stand adjourned until 2 o'clock. 


WednesdayA fternoon Session 


The convention was called to order by President Jones 
ate2:15 p: m. 

The President: The first thing in order this afternoon 
will be to receive the report of the nominating com- 
mittee, Mr. E. W. Wayne, Chairman. 

Mr. Wayne: The Nominating Committee unanimously 
submits the following names for the various offices dur- 
ing the ensuing year: 

President—Lee G. Metcalf, Illiopolis, Ill.; first vice- 
president—John LL. Messmore, St. Louis; second vice- 
president—E. C. Eikenberry, Camden, Ohio; directors 
for two years: J. W. McCord, Columbus, Ohio; H. I. 
Baldwin, Decatur, Ill.; T. A. Morrison, Kokomo, Ind.; J. 
J. Stream, Chicago; J. D. Baker, Jacksonville, Fla.; J. 
H. Cofer, Norfolk, Va.; A. H. Bennett, Topeka, Kas.; F. 
D. Milligan, Jefferson, Iowa; T. G. Moore, Fort Worth, 
Texas: directors for one year: A. A, Alley, Mercer, Mo.; 
H. E. Boney, Wilmington, N. C. 

(On motion, duly seconded, the report of the Com- 
mittee was adopted and the various persons recom- 
mended for the several offices duly elected as the offi- 
cers of the Association for the ensuing year, by unan- 
imous vote.) 

President-elect L. G. 
the platform. 

President Jones: Gentleman, I have heard in various 
organizations the question discussed as to whether the 
system of having nominating committees was right. I 
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have seen results of nominating committees that were 
not altogether satisfactory to all members of some or- 
ganizations. I have seen loyal members of different or- 
ganizations contend that they should be allowed to nom- 
inate from the floor for office any men they wanted. I 
have listened to reports of nominating committees many 
times in my life, but I have never listened to any re- 
port or recommendation before that I believe so fully 
and thoroughly expressed the wishes of the membership 
as that which we have just had the pleasure to receive. 
(Applause.) Our new president has been an inspiration 
to me, probably without ever having any idea that I 
had looked upon him as being out of the ordinary or 
unusual. My associations with him have been such 
that if it had been delegated to me to choose a presi- 
dent for the Grain Dealers’ National Association, I do 
not hesitate to say that I could not have chosen more 
to my own satisfaction than our committee has done. 
I know that he is in every way worthy; not only worthy, 
but competent to conduct the affairs of this association 
in a manner that I know one year from now will meet 
with your approbation. It gives me great pleasure, my 
friends, to present to you our new President, Mr. Lee, 
G. Metcalf, of Illinois. (Applause.) 

President Metcalf: President Jones, and gentlemen of 
the convention: I am deeply moved by the honor which 
you have conferred upon me, unanimously as it has 
been bestowed, and I certainly thank you sincerely. I 
appreciate full well the grave responsibilities that go 
with this honor, and I can tell you truly that I feel 
somewhat my inability to perform the duties in the 
masterly way that they have been performed by our re- 
tiring president. If I can perform these duties in a 
measure that comes up to what has been performed by 
my friend, Ex-President Jones, I will feel that I have 
discharged the duties of the office in a manner credit- 
able to the Association and to the office, 

My friends, the measure of your greatness will alone 
be the measure of your usefulness. My idea is that the 
only great thing to be accomplished by the individual 
or the Association of individuals, is the measure of use- 
fulness. A man who is useful to his fellow-man, to his 
commonwealth, to his country; the association of men 
that are useful to each other, to the public, to their 
country; when they do that, you have the true standard 
of measurement, in my opinion. And I say to you the 
greatness of this Association will be the greatness of its: 
usefulness; no more and no less. I realize that with- 
out the co-operation of the other officers, committees, 
and members of this Association, we cannot succeed. 
But I believe with your co-operation and with your 
assistance, it means success. As I look upon the great 
work of the Association under the direction of our most 
worthy Ex-President, I am reminded of the great pos- 
Sibilities in store for us. Opening up before us, my 
friends, are those great avenues of usefulness. Not 
alone in the grain trade, for we cannot benefit the grain 
trade of this country without benefitting all lines of 
business, and we cannot benefit in the richest manner 
the grain trade of this country unless we benefit the 
whole citizenship of the country. And I hope that will 
be, and I believe it will be, the object of every indi- 
vidual member of this Association—an eye single, not 
alone to the benefit of the grain trade of the country, 
but to the citizenship of the country as well. 

Now, my friends, I shall ask for your hearty co-opera- 
tion. I must have it, and.I think I will. There is no 
doubt in my mind but what I will have the assistance 
and hearty co-operation of everybody concerned in this 
Association, and I want to tell you that this gavel will 
at all times be used to govern, and not to rule. This 
is your society. I would like to say something that 
might impress you with the individual responsibility 
that you have. So often members of an institution of 
this kind undertake to separate themselves from the 
institution itself. But there is no member of this Asso- 
ciation who can separate his individual responsibility 
from the responsibility of the Association itself. There 
is no individual that has a license in this society to 
separate, or to hold back one effort or endeavor that 
you make as an individual toward the benefit of the 
entire society. Now, gentlemen, I think I have said 
enough. I thank you. I bespeak your kind considera- 
tion, and I certainly desire, and believe I will get, your 
hearty and unstinted support. (Applause.) 

Mr. Reynolds: Mr. President, I congratulate myself 
on being the first to address you in your official ca- 
pacity, and I want to call attention to one question that 
has stared us in the face, and that is what to do with 
our ex-presidents; and as another one has just been 
added to our ranks, I want to say that the Society of 
Ex-Presidents is now assembled in annual conclave, and 
I shall join them, to determine what to do with the 
latest Ex-President. (Laughter.) 

(Calls for Mr. Messmore.) 

Mr. Messmore: Mr. President and gentlemen: This 
was so sudden that I felt somewhat in the same posi- 
tion as the darkey who had been sentenced for murder. 
After reading the verdict, the judge says ‘“‘Now this is 
the sentence of this court, that on the 18th day of 
August you be hung by the neck until dead.’’ The 
negro stood up and said: “Good God, Jedge! Yuh all 
don’ mean dis comin’ August!” (Laughter.) 

I don’t know what other candidates the Nominating 
Committee had in mind, but maybe it was like the case 
out west of two candidates running for Congress. The 
election was so close that it took the official count to 
decide it. When the final returns were in, one man 
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was elected by just one vote. A few days later, two 
Irish track hands were discussing the election and one 
of them said ‘‘How do you account for the close race 
bethween Joode Marteen and Tom Ragan?’ and the 
other said, “H’m, both of thim wur unpopular d’ you 
know, and if you know’d th’ wan, you’d be shure to 
vote fer th’ other; an’ both of thim are dom well 
known.”’ (Laughter.) 

Gentlemen, this is an office I did not seek, but no 
man can be insensible to the honor conferred, and I 
assure you that I appreciate the honor and will do my 
utmost to fulfill it to the best of my ability. I thank 
you. (Applause.) 

(Calls for Mr. Hikenberry.) 

Mr. Hikenberry: Mr. President and Gentlemen of the 
Convention: I had hoped that I might be spared the 
ordeal of attempting to make a speech on this occasion. 
And really I find myself much in the position of a 
farmer friend of mine who started to town with a load 
of wood. It was over a road much like some of the 
roads I have seen in southeastern Missouri. He hadn’t 
gone far until he ran into a mudhole and was stuck, 
and he proceeded to unload enough wood so his mules 
could pull him,out. A little further along he had the 
same experience. Continuing on his route he repeated 
this experience three or four times, until finally the 
wood was all off his wagon. And finally when he was 
very near to the place where he was hauling his wood, 
he got stuck with the wagon. He got off and scratched 
his head for a little time, and then said ‘‘Stuck again, 
by gad, and nuthin’ to unload.’’ (Laughter.) Now, that 
is exactly the condition Iam in. While I don’t antici- 
pate that my duties will be so arduous that I cannot 
go fishing without running the risk of proving derelict to 
those duties, yet I assure you that I appreciate the 
honor and [I desire to thank you for the same. If at 
any time my services can be of benefit to the Associa- 
tion, I want to again assure you that I shall honor at 


sight a draft for those services. I thank you. (Ap- 
plause.) 

(Calls for Mr. Moore.) 

Mr. Moore: Mr. President and Gentlemen: I am not 


a speechmaker. I can do very well when I am con- 
fronted by a man who is disputing with me that he is 


under no obligations to become a member of the Grain , 


Dealers’ National Association, but when it comes to 
making a speech to the entire Association I feel my 
limitations severely. I will do my best to merit the 
honor you have conferred upon me by giving my full 
co-operation to the Board of Directors and to the 
President, and to all the committees. (Applause.) 

(Calls for Mr. Stream.) 

Mr. Stream: Mr. President, I thought you preferred 
to judge me by my works rather than by my words. I 
am not going to attempt to make a speech to you at 
this time. I thank you. (Applause.) 

President Metcalf: Here is Mr. Baldwin sitting in the 
front row. I know he is ready to make a speech. 

Mr. Baldwin: Oh yes. Gentlemen, every man has 
his good points, I presume. I have never been on the 
platform or rostrum except of the Illinois Grain Deal- 
ers’ Association, and you have honored me for the fourth 
time in electing me as a member of the Board of Di- 
rectors. I wish to promise you, along the line of work 
that I can perform I will endeavor to be as faithful in 
the future as I have in the past. (Applause.) 

(Calls for Mr. Morrison.) 

Mr. Morrison: Mr. President, and Gentlemen of the 
Association: I believe this is the fifth time I have been 
on this Board, and I want to thank this Nominating 
Committee for the honor they have given me. And I 
want to say to you, Mr. President, that I will do all 
in my power to boost your administration, and all I 
ask of each individual member is to become a booster, 
and I know Lee Metcalf will make a record. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr. Wells, of Iowa: Mr. President, I want to say a 
word in behalf of the Advisory Committee. In the 
early years of the National Association, the Advisory 
Committee was somewhat of a factor in its affairs. For 
a number of years it seems to have been overlooked, 
until President Jones seemed to take it upon himself 
to inject life into the old shell again, and during the 
past year we have been somewhat active. And I want 
to say that that activity has been a great pleasure to 
every member of the Advisory Committee, and we 
want to express our hearty appreciation for the con- 
sideration that we have had at the hands of the presi- 
dent and of Secretary Quinn. We say that it is not 
our purpose to bring before the National Association 
matters that are antagonistic to any element of the 
membership, but we desire prehaps to present the 
viewpoint of the country shipper frequently, in whom 
we are interested, in order that we may put up to you 
their standpoint upon questions that arise in their dif- 
ferences perhaps, with other elements in the member- 
ship. And I would say to you that the secretaries of 
the different affiliated associations are very harmonious 
among themselves, and we are in very close relation 
with the present secretary Mr. Quinn, and we enjoy 
his friendship and his association very much. And we 
will be very glad, indeed, if it be the policy of the 
National Association to continue the Advisory Com- 
mittee along the lines it has been during the past year. 
(Applause. ) 

President Metcalf: That will be done undoubtedly.) 

Mr. Wayne: Mr. President, the Association of Ex- 
Presidents have just given Ex-President Jones an oral 
examination, and find that he is eligible, so far. We 
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have taken him in on probation, until a physical ex- 
amination can be made, (Laughter.) 

President Metcalf: I want to say, Mr. Chairman of 
Ex-Presidents, I believe your services as an Associa- 
tion were offered, and I want to say that they are cer- 
tainly accepted; and I feel, gentlemen, in all sincerity, 
that your advice will be a great safeguard for the 
future perpetuity and activities of this association. We 
gratefully and thankfully accept the offer that you 
have made as an Association of Ex-Presidents, and I 
assure you that you need not be surprised if you are 
called upon at any time for adyice and instruction. 
(Applause.) 

-Now, gentlemen, if there are no further speeches, we 
will proceed with the order of business. The next thing 
in the regular order of business is the report of the 
Committee. on Resolutions. 


THE RESOLUTIONS 


Mr. fikenberry: Mr. Chairman, your Committee on 
Resolutions beg leave to report as follows: The report 
of the Advisory Committee was made to this convention 
after the committee had formulated their resolutions, 
and the first resolution I shall read is one that was 
adopted in connection with the report of the Advisory 
Committee to this association. 

Advisory Committee Report Endorsed. 

“Resolved, That this convention endorse the report 
of the Advisory Committee on the matter of establish- 
ing uniform reinspection rules and use its influence with 
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of warehouses in which agricultural products are to be 
stored, the evident purpose of which is to provide pro- 
ducers of grain and cotton with facilities for holding 
their products for higher prices, the idea being that 
stolrage receipts issued by such licensed warehouses 
shall become acceptable collateral to the banks of the 
country; and 

Whereas, The general idea of storage warehouse re- 
ceipts has been supplemented by several bills also in- 
troduced in Congress providing for issuance by reserve 
banks of large amounts of currency to provide means 
to loan on these receipts; therefore 

Resolved, That it is the sentiment of this Convention 
that such facilities for grain storage are not necessary 
and are already well provided for, and that the effect 
of the establishment of such public store houses for 
grain would be to encourage speculation by producers 
who as a class, because of their inexperience and un- 
favorable environment, are not in a position to perform 
that very necessary function of speculation in the in- 
telligent manner which is necessary in order to pro- 
vide investments in the surplus grain products that 
exist and must be carried between the times of pro- 
duction and the requirement of consumption. 

I move the adoption of that resolution. 

(Motion seconded.) 


Mr. Culver: I would suggest that there be added to 
that resolution that the secretary be authorized to mail 
a copy of that to our congressmen and senators. 

Fresident Metcalf: That meets with the approval f 
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terminal market to establish such uni- 


? 


each and every 
formity as will do justice between sellers and buyers.’ 

I move the adoption of that resolution. 

(Seconded and unanimously adopted.) 

Thanks to Senator Pomerene. 

Whereas, This Association has repeatedly, by resolu- 
tion and otherwise, endorsed the principles involved in 
a measure providing a uniform bill of lading; therefore 

Be it Resolved, That the thanks of this Association 
be extended to Senator Atlee W. Pomerene, of Ohio, 
for the able and efficient manner in which he has in- 
itiated and handied the Pomerene bill of lading meas- 
ure; that we heartily commend his efforts and bespeak 
for him ultimate success in having the measure, en- 
acted into law equally fair to shipper and carrier, and 
that the Secretary of this Association be instructed to 
forward to Senator Pomerene a copy of this resolution. 

I move the adoption of the resolution, 

(Seconded_and unanimously adopted.) 

Carey Bill Endorsed. 

Whereas, The prompt and correct transmission of 
messages by telegraph or by telephone is absolutely 
essential to safe and satisfactory transaction of grain 
business; and, 

Whereas, Responsibility for unreasonable delay of 
such messages, or for the incorrect transmission of 
same is not clearly’ established and claims for damages 
in such cases are difficult to establish .and collect; 
therefore 

Be it Resolved, That this Association place itself on 
record in support of the Carey bill now pending in 
the National Congress, that each member of this Asso- 
ciation urge his representatives in Congress to support 
this or a similar measure and that the Legislative Com- 
mittee be instructed to use all fair and honorable 
means at its disposal, first to ascertain and assure said 
measure to be workable and efficient in its application 
and, second, to urge its enactment into law. 

I move the adoption of that resolution. 

(Motion seconded and unanimously adopted.) 

' Warehouse Bill Unnecessary. 

Whereas, A bill has been introduced into Congress 

known as Senate File No. 6266, providing for bonding 


the Committee, and if there is no objection, that will 
be included in the adoption of the resolution. 

(Resolution as amended unanimously adopted.) 

Crop Improvement Work Endorsed. 

Whereas, The crop improvement campaign inaugu- 
rated and now being conducted so successfully under 
the auspices of the National Council of Grain Ex- 
changes is of vast beneficent economic possibilities and 
should result in enhanced profit for producers, dis- 
trikutors and consumers of grain products; therefore 

Be it Resolved, That we pledge to the Crop Improve- 
ment Committee cf the National Council of Grain Ex- 
changes the support of this Association and the co- 
operation of our members in the prosecution of this 
great enterprise. 

I move the adoption of the resolution. 

(Motion seconded and unanimously carried. 

Members to Support the Moss Bill. 

Whereas, A bill, H. R. No. 17971, was introduced in 
Corgress on June 18, 1914, by Representative Moss, of 
Indiana, and is known as the Grain Grades Act, which 
bill is largely the outgrowth of efforts put forth by this 
Association through its Legislative Committee, and 
which bill, it is believed, comes as nearly meeting all 
requirements of the grain trade as can possibly be sé- 
cured at the present time; and 

Whereas, It is hoped and believed that the practical 
operation of this bill will be greatly supplemented by 
the rules to be established by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture in the event of the final passage of said bill; 
therefore 

Resolved, That this Convention recommend that an 
earnest effort to put forth by each member of this 
Association with their representatives in Congress, both 
House and Senate, for the final passage of this measure 
without attempts at amendments. 

I move its adoption. 

(Motion duly seconded and unanimously carried.) 

Buy a Bale of Cotton. 

Whereas, The unforeseen European war greatly 
curtailed the consumption and sale of cotton for quick 
delivery; and 

Whereas, That section 


has 


of our country whose chief 
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occupation is the production of cotton has for many 
years been a constant customer and consumer of our 
other farm products, and especially wheat, corn and 
oats; therefore 

Be it Resolved, By the Grain Dealers’ National Asso- 
ciation in Convention assembled, that the members of 
this organization are heartily requested to join ‘‘The 
Buy a Bale of Cotton’ Club, and purchase each one 
bale in accordance with the plan outlined in the an- 
nual address of President Jones; and be it further 

Resolved, That the next administration be requested 
to encourage the organization of such a club in every 
county where this Association has a member. 

I move its adoption. 

(Motion secondea.) 

President Metcalf: Before the question is put, I am 
going to ask Mr. Jones, if he will, to kindly read this 
telegram, and make such remarks as he desires. 

Mr. Jones: Gentlemen, here is a telegram which was 
received this morning from Orangeburg, S. C., as the 
result of a letter addressed by me, just before leaving 
Nashville, to the Chamber of Commerce of Orangeburg 
—cvrrespondence similar to that conducted from Texas 
to North Carolina, in which I attempted to arrange a 
basis for the purchasing of this cotton that would abso- 
lutely insure to the buyer of the bale that he would 
get his bale when he called for it; that it would be 
sold for him at the full market price without any com- 
missions or remunerations on the part of the southern 
organization working in conjunction with us, and to 
insure to you at the same time that your patriotic move 
would not be taken advantage of by any speculator en- 
deavoring to make a profit on you because of your 
willingness to help some farmer in distress. We have 
already written agreements with the purchasing agen- 
cies ranging from Texas to North Carolina, with or- 
ganizations binding themselves to see that you are 
protected in the features that I have just outlined. 
This telegram is in answer to a similar contract, if 
you please, that I finally sent to the Chamber of Com- 
merce at Orangeburg after exchanging several letters 
with them explaining what was required. The tele- 
gram reads: 

“Chamber of Commerce of Orangeburg, S. C., appreve 
your action in regard to cotton in the south and agrees 
to buy and sell cotton without any commission charges, 
only cost of storage and insurance. Agree to terms in 
your circular of September 24, and we have a standard 
bonded warehouse in our city. Will heartily appreciate 
all orders sent us. Kindly read to convention, and en- 
ter the firm of Ayres & Williams of our city aS mem- 
bers of your Association and draw on us for member- 
ship fee.” 

Now I presume the reason our President asked me to 
make any remarks about this wire, which is not any- 
thing unusual in the way of what it says, except one 
thing, which is a wire application of membership. Now, 
it would sound probably a little out of place to talk 
about this Association expecting to receive any benefit 
as the part of any patriotic move that we would in- 
augurate, and I do assure you that none of the officers 
of the Association ever entertained any idea of re- 
ceiving any Association benefit as a result of this move- 
ment, and yet is a natural consequence. We help the 
south, and we endear ourselves to the people of the 
south, who for the first time in their lives, a great 
many of them, will know there is such an organization 
as this. .Investigation will prove to such firms as 
Ayres & Williams that it is an organization of which 
they should be members, and so I suggest that as a 
natural consequence, one not contemplated by us when 
we inaugurated the movement, that the growth of this 
Association in the next twelve months should be any- 
where from 200 to 300 new members as a result directly 
from the buy-a-bale movement inaugurated by us, pro- 
vided it is accepted by the membership and pushed and 
extended according to the resolution that has just been 
offered. Now, please don’t let anybody get the false 
idea that the buy-a-bale movement was inaugurated as 
a booster campaign for membership. I am saying that 
specifically and positively, because it is an absolute 
fact, that it is a contingency that has been brought to 
our attention before it was ever contemplated by us, 
and as a result of this telegram. (Applause.) 

(Resolution unanimously adopted.) 

President Metcalf: I want to say in connection with 
this that I heartily approve this plan. I have talked 
to Mr. Jones and have read some about it, and I believe 
we can do this without any evil consequences to our- 
selves, and it will certainly be the right and proper 
thing to do at this time. 

Boards of Trade Commended. 

Whereas, An unusual state of affairs exists in the 
commercial world due to the unprecedented war now 
prevailing in Europe, and 

Whereas, Existing conditions have affected to a very 
great extent the financial conditions at home and 
abread; therefore, 

Be it Resolved, That the Grain Dealers’ National 
Association in convention assembled, commend the 
action of the New York Stock Exchange, in the tem- 
porary closing of their exchange until conditions become 
normal, so that undue depreciations in stock values 
could not be effected by unscrupulous speculators or 
by the panicky condition of the people holding stocks in 
both Europe and the United States; and be it further 

Resolved, That we also commend the Boards of Trade 
for the bold stand they took in keeping the great 
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exchanges open during a period of excitement never 


before experienced by the oldest members, and thereby 
relieving the producer as well as the consumer, by giving 
them an opportunity to buy and sell food’ commodities 
in the usual way. 

Resolved, hat the Secretary of this association be 
instructed to forward a copy of this resolution to both 
the New York Stock Exchange and the leading Boards 
of Trade of the United States. 

I move the adoption of the resolution. 

(Motion duly seconded and unanimously carried.) 

Transportation Department Established. 

Whereas, The president of this Association has in his 
annual address suggested the establishment and main- 
tenance of this Association of-a Transportation Depart- 
ment, which suggestion has been reenforced by a sim- 
ilar recommendation on the part of the Committee on 
Transportation. 

Be It Resolved, That, if in their judgment, the Board 
of Directors of this Association deem the establishment 
of such a department expedient from the standpoint of 
service and possibly from the standpoint of finance, 
they be empowered to establish such department. 

Mr. Green: I move the adoption of the resolution. 
(Motion duly seconded and unanimously adopted.) 
Arbitration Reform. 

Whereas, The Arbitration Rules of this Association 
require the unanimous agreement of the members of 
the Arbitration Committee in decisions handed down 
by them; and 

Whereas, It is not at all times possible to secure such 
unanimity, thereby rendering impossible decisions in 
certain cases and necessitating the return of papers to 
applicants for arbitration; therefore, 

Be It Resolved, That sub-section (C) of Section 10, 
Article 6, Page 8, of the arbitration rules reading as 
follows: ‘‘When the members of the committee cannot 
agree upon the terms of an award, the chairman shall 
return all papers to the National Secretary with a 
signed statement of the facts and the reasons; where- 
upon it shall be the duty of the Secretary to return 
all papers, deposits, and pleadings to the proper par- 
ties,” be stricken out and the said section be made to 
read as follows: “The decision of the members of the 
Artitration Committee shall be by a majority vote.” 

Mr. Green: I move its adoption. 

(Motion duly seconded, and unanimously carried.) 

Message to Mr. Grimes. 

Whereas, The Highteenth Annual Convention of the 
Grain Dealers’ National Association seems lacking in 
one of its accustomed features, as one member, an ex- 
president, who has regularly attended its deliberations, 
is for the first time absent, and to those who have been 
in attendance at any or all of the meetings or councils 
of this organization, the presence of Harry S. Grimes, 
of Portsmouth, Ohio, has become so much a part of it 
all, that to proceed without him seems unwarranted. 

Resolved, By this Convention that it is with the most 
profound regret that we learn of the inability of our 
fellow co-worker to attend this meeting. 

Resolved, That the sincere sympathy of all members 
be extended to Mr. Grimes along with .the earnest hope 
for a speedy recovery to health and strength. 

Further Resolved, We unite to express that by the 
absence of Mr. Grimes we have missed a genial pres- 
ence, a wise counsel and a mature judgment in the 
deliberation and councils of the Convention. 

Mr. Washer: I move that that be adopted by a ris- 
ing vote, and the Secretary instructed to send the text 
of it to Mr. Grimes by telegraph. 

(Seconded and adopted by unanimous rising vote.) 

“Who Is Who’? Commended. 

Whereas, The publication known to the grain trade as 
“Who Is Who,’ and published under the auspices of 
this Association, has been, we believe, a potent factor 
in bringing this organization to its present enviable 
position of influence and service to the trade in general, 
serving, as it does, to cement and unify the member- 
ship, to promote co-operation and a community of in- 
terest, to prevent in a large measure lapses in mem- 
bership, to keep all members, both direct and affiliated, 
in intimate touch with the affairs of the Association, 
and to create and maintain an Association spirit which 
has been demonstrated by the splendid atmosphere of 
common interest and good will manifested during this 
Corvention. 

Resclved, That this Association compliment the man- 
agement of ‘‘Who Is Who’’ on this splendid showing, 
and that we urge its support by our members through 
all the various channels by which said support may be 
extended. 

Mr. Green: I move the adoption of the resolution. 
(Motion duly seconded and unanimously adopted.) 
Officers Honored. 

Whereas, the present excellent condition of the Asso- 
ciation is due in large measure to the efforts of its 

active official during the past year; 

Be it Resolved, That we express our high apprecia- 
tion of the character of the able administration of 
President Jones, and extend its thanks for his arduous 
labor in the conduct of the affairs of this Association, 
and his inspiring devotion to its best interests; and that 

Be it Resolved, That we comment with hearty ap- 
proval on the splendid record of the first year of the 
incumbency of Secretary Quinn, and express our good 
fortune in the possession of an official whose judgment 
has proven so sound and whose spirit so loyal; also 

Be it Resolved, That commendation is due the Board 
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of Directors for the able manner in which the affairs 
of the Association have been conducted, and especially 
to Chairman McCord for the splendid sacrifice of time 
and effort made during the past year, and which were 
of so inestimable value in times fraught with peculiar 
conditions and circumstances. 

Mr. Green: I move the adoption of the resolution. 

(Motion duly seconded and unanimously carried.) 

Thanks and Appreciation. 

Whereas, The deliberations of this Convention have 
been conducted under ideally congenial environment, 
aiding materially in accomplishing its ends and pur- 
poses; and 

Whereas, The social and entertainment features af- 
forded the delegates during their stay in Kansas City 
have betokened a fine spirit of generous hospitality, 
that has softened the harsh realities of serious busi- 
ness by affording recreation in due proportion to work, 
and at the same time has impressed us with the mag- 
nitude of the business and economic importance of this 


metropolis of the boundless west teeming with marvel- . 


ous national resources, and has revealed to us a vision 
of the limitless physical and commercial possibilities 
of the Kansas City of the future; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Convention are due 
and are hereby expressed to every head and hand and 
heart that at such a liberal cost of time and treasure 
have arranged to make our tarrying here so pleasant, 
and at the same time so profitable, that we especially 
express our obligations to the members of the Kansas 
City Board of Trade and its Entertainment Committee, 
not only for their untiring attention to the delegates, 
but as well to the ladies accompanying them, to Ware 
& Leland for their market service during the days of 
the Convention and to the management of the Coates 
House for their painstaking consideration and courtesy. 

(On motion. duly seconded, carried by unanimous 
rising vote.) 

President Metcalf: The next thing on the program is 
New Business. : 

Mr. Washer: I have a matter which I wish to submit 
to the Association, which I believe is worthy of con- 
sideration. Secretary Quinn in his report made a very 
pertinent comment when he said that the fundamental 
basis of this organization had been practically estab- 
lished, and that it was time we embark on new activi- 
ties which would be of value to us all. 
have had conditions confronting us in the grain busi- 
ness where we run against the irresponsible dealer, the 
man who did not measure up to his full contract re- 
sponsibilities. My attention was called on Sunday to a 
comment made in C. A. King & Company’s daily mar- 
ket circular which was along the same line, and that 
is in the establishment of a credit rating bureau in con- 
nection with this Association. I believe that if I run 
against a circumstance in Nashville, Tenn., where a 
man to whom I have sold a car load of corn on Atchison 
weights and grades, receives the car load and holds it 
on the track 15 days, and the only intimation I have of 
rejection is the return of my draft, that I ought to 
have some place to file information in regard to the 
conduct of that man. I believe that if I sell a car load 
of oats to El Paso, Texas, and am instructed to ship it 
to a point where I must prepay the freight, and the 
man turns down the draft and it takes me 90 days to 
get my money, that my brothers in the grain trade 
should have a place where they may gain information 
in regard to a man who so conducts himself. In order 
to properly bring this matter before this meeting, I 
move you, Mr. President, that the Board of Directors 
be authorized to establish in conjunction with the Sec- 
retary’s office a credit reporting bureau, and to formu- 
late ways and means whereby all of the membership 
may give to the Secretary’s office information of this 
kind, to the end that a reputable bureau be established 
for this purpose. 

Mr. Jones: Mr. President, I am willing to second that 
motion, but with the understanding that I am going to 
ask you to specify the scope of the work. Now that 
isn’t a new subject. It has been before the Association 
for discussion in minor ways for a long time, and it 
has been the subject of considerable personal con- 
sideration on my part, and it is a question that has 
many angles, some legal, some as to troubles that we 
might get into for making false reports, damages for 
someone who might sue us for this, that and the other, 
and we have to be careful about that now, since we 
have got some money in the treasury. And my notion 
of that thing is that it may be a little bit early in our 
endeavors to serve the grain men in this line; but if 
it is to be started at this time, let it be along this 
line: It may become more extensive as time goes on, 
but to begin with let it be a bureau that will serve the 
following purpose: Any member of this Association, 
either direct or affiliated, having a grievance or differ- 
ence, or who has in his judgment been imposed upon 
by any other man, be he a member or non-member, 
that our member be given the privilege of writing that 
information to the secretary, outlining minutely ex- 
actly what his trouble has been in the case, and simply 
file it with the Secretary; upon receipt of which it will 
be Secretary Quinn’s duty to copy word for word the 
complaint filed, and a copy sent to the person against 
whom the complaint is made, and tell him that this is 
a statement reputed to be facts as filed by this man, 
and that it is to be held in our files for the benefit of 
any particular person who may have occasion to inquire 
regarding him, and that if he has any defense or ex- 
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planation to make, that we will be glad to file such 
answer with the complaint, and when any inquiry 
regarding him is ever made, that our entire function 
will have been performed when we deliver to the in- 
quiring party a copy of the complaint and the answer. 
Then that leaves the Association with having been 
only the means of transmitting both the complaint and 
the answer. We have charged nothing; we don’t state 
or intimate in any way that the charge is trues, and it 
must be left entirely to the decision that the inquirer 
may reach after perusing the reports whether or not the 
man originally complained against as a man that he 
wishes to do business with. Now, I believe if we will 
confine this bureau to that manner of service now, 
that we will at least have advanced a step in that 
direction, and that after probably a year or two of 
experience, we may then be able to extend the system 
whereby we may receive great benefit from it. Now 
will that idea meet with your wishes in the matter? 

Mr. Washer: Mr. President, in response to Mr. 
Jones, I appreciate his kindly spirit. I don’t know of 
any man who has a more lovable disposition and 
greater confidence in his fellowmen than Charley Jones 
has, but the fact remains that every once in a while 
you uncover a son-of-a-gun. I believe that this organ- 
ization is big enough to establish a real bureau of this 
kind that would give real information; that it can be 
announced that a bureau of this kind has been estab- 
lished, and that the membership be invited to contribute 
to that bureau information in regard to irregularities 
with which they have come in contact. I do not believe 
that the time will be more ripe two years from now 
than it is right now. I am willing that it be established 
on any modest basis that President Jones or others may 
suggest. I have no formulated idea of how the incep- 
tion of it should be, but I believe that the idea is car- 
dinally correct, and I would like to have a free discus- 
sion of it from those who may have ideas in regard to a 
better formulation of it than I have. I believe it can 
be done in such a way—Mr. Jones speaks of liability for 
damages. There is no liability in telling the truth, at any 
time. I have gotten into trouble for telling it but it 
hasn’t been a liability in a legal sense as a damage. 

Mr. Stream: I think this question is a little too big 
for us to discuss here today. I would move as an 
amendment that the creation of this department be 
left to the discretion of the Directors. 

(Motion duly seconded and amendment carried.) 

(Original motion as amended adopted.) 

Mr. Jones: Now, under the head of new business, I 
want to offer a resolution: That the name of Ayres 
and Williams of South Carolina be elected by this con- 
vention—which will of course have to be subject to the 
approval of the Directors later, but they requested me 
to put it before the convention, and so I move that 
Messrs. Ayres and Williams be elected members of this 
Association. I know them personally, and will vouch 
for them, and will sign the application recommending 
them, and the money for the membership fee is now on 
hand. 

(Motion duly seconded and carried.) 

Mr. McCord: Mr. President, before the old business 
was concluded I should have submitted this report of 
the Auditing Committee, which I will do now. 

We, your committee on audit of the books of the 
Association, beg leave to report that we have compared 
and checked the cash and bank accounts of the Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, and find the same correct in every 
detail and conform accurately with his report made to 
the Association on October 12, 1914. 

(Signed) J. M. McCORD, 
WILLIAM FRANK, 
P. E. GOODRICH. 

Mr. Jones: I move that the report be received and 
filed. 

(Motion duly seconded and carried.) 

President Metcalf: We would like to have a meeting 
of the Board of Directors immediately after we adjourn 
this meeting, and I trust that every director will be 
here. It is highly important that you be present at 
that meeting. If there is no other business, gentlemen, 
a motion to adjourn will be in order. 

(Adjournment.) 
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Entertainment Program 


The entertainment provided by the Kansas. City 
hosts and hostesses was as bountiful as the Kansas 
wheat. Never before at a grain convention was 
there such a brilliant gathering of ladies. They 
were well cared for and enjoyed their stay to the 
utmost judging from the many expressions of ap- 
preciation heard in the parlors. 

On Tuesday morning the ladies were taken in 
automobiles to the Blue Hills Country Club where 
they were entertained with an elaborate seven- 
course luncheon. They arrived back at the hotel 
in time to accompany the delegates and a few that 
went, on the ride about the city. A hard rain 
which lasted all the afternoon made the ride of 
doubtful pleasure so that only a comparatively 
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small number started and many of the machines 
provided were not used. 

The Shubert Theater was engaged for the enter- 
tainment of the gentle visitors on Tuesday even- 
ing, Henry Kolker in “Help Wanted,” being the 
attraction. At the same time the mere men fore- 
gathered at the Casino where a snappy entertain- 
ment of the ‘“vodevil’” sort was provided. The 
wrestling match between a man and an unmuzzled 
grizzly bear being the attraction of greatest in- 
terest. 


THE CHIEF INSPECTORS MEETING 

Following their usual custom, the National As- 
sociation of Chief Grain Inspectors held their an- 
rual meeting after the regular Tuesday sessions of 
the convention were ended. The chief interest in 
the meeting, besides the election of officers, was a 
discussion of the corn grades which had been taken 
up at the morning session. 

The election resulted as usual in the re-election 
of all the officers, Big Chief Culver, of Toledo, ccn- 
tinuing to wield the gavel, Charles B. Thomas, 
vice-president, and Frank B. Tompkins, secretary. 


In Attendance. 
Among the chief inspectors in attendance were: 


BIG CHIEF E. H. CULVER, TOLEDO 
President of the Grain Inspectors’ Association. 


G. H. K. White, New York; Alfred Anderson, Buffalo, 
N. Y.; A. A. Breed, Milwaukee, Wis.; Seth Catlin, Bos- 


ton; E. H. Culver, Toledo, Ohio; F. W. Eva, Minne- 
apolis, Minn; S. A. Holder, Indianapolis, Ind.; J. E. 
Heniken, Cleveland Ohio; George F. Munson, Cincin- 


nati, Ohio; R. T. woiles, Galveston, Texas; W. S. Powell, 
Cario, Ill.; George B. Powell, Omaha, Neb.; W. L. 
Richeson, New Orleans, La.; Capt. John O. Foering, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; J. R. Ware, Kansas City, Mo.; George 
B. Ross, Kansas City, Kan.; Charles B. Thomas, Balti- 


more, Md.; Frank B. Tompkins, Peoria, Ill.; E. R. 
Gardner Memphis, Tenn.; J. P. Roberts, Nashville, 
Tenn. ; 


J. P. Gibbons, Chicago, Ill. 


THE LADIES AUXILIARY 

Mrs. E. Nathan of New Orleans, president of the 
Ladies’ Auxiliary of the Grain Dealers’ National 
Association, presided over the largest and most dis- 
tinguished gathering of ladies that had ever graced 
a grain convention. 

The formal business of the Auxiliary was con- 
fined to the election of officers, but the informal 
work was ever in evidence and no visiting lady had 
need of a moment’s idleness. The parlors of the 
hotel were the scene of a never-ending reception, 
and it was a noticable fact that there were always 
a goodly number of gentlemen who were willing to 
be stopped in front of the elevators. 

The election of officers for the coming year re- 
sulted as follows: President, Mrs. Bert A. Boyd, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; vice-president, Mrs. Seth Catlin, 
Boston, Mass.; secretary, Mrs. George Cole, Bush- 
nell, Ill. 
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| Convention Gossip 


The autos stuod beside the door, 

The guests, they numbered many score, 
Yet Chairman Ernst was pained. 

All the city’s proudest boast, 

He thought to show that mighty host, 
But it rained, and rained, and rained. 


Kansas City grain merchants have three rules 
for hospitality: Entertain! Entertain! Entertain! 


Willis E. Shelden of Jackson, Mich., distributed a 
handsome gold-mounted pencil among the shippers 
in attendance. 


The dogs of war were nothing to H. B. Dorsey 
and W. F. McCullough rooting for Texas and Kan- 
sas, respectively. 


L. W. Forbell will make the circle of his friends 
among country and terminal markets 
turning to New York City. 


before re- 


Geo. L. Bowman of Peoria, Ill., ran into the con- 
vention each day from Excelsior Springs, where he 
has been spending a few weeks with his family. 


L. M. Smith of the Seed Trade Reporting Bureau 
of Chicago made an unusually attractive Brown- 
Duvel Moisture Tester exhibit in the hotel lobby. 


Some very fine pocket editions of the new corn 
grades were distributed with the compliments of 
the Hess Warming & Ventilating Company of Chi- 
cago. 

T. A. Bryant, secretary of the latest association 
baby, the Missouri Grain Dealers’ Association, an- 
nounced almost a membership of 200 in the first 90 
days of growth. Going some. 


J. C. Duncan of the Stevenson Grain Company 
returned from a two months’ trip through Kansas 
and Nebraska just in time to greet his 
friends on the convention floor. 


many 


Mr. and Mrs. H. S. Antrim, president, and wife 
of the Cairo Board of Trade, stopped off for the 
meeting on their way back from a two weeks’ trip 
to Estes Park and other Colorado points. 

C. D. Carlisle of Kansas City, John B. Yeager of 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and Charles C. Ramey of New 
York City don’t meet very often, but what can ycu 
expect at the present high cost of living? 

No one was shot at sunrise by Bert Boyd’s heavy 
artillery because there was no one ever up until 
eight o’clock. Pity that the foreign powers haven't 
the same kind of guns; the war would soon be over. 

A darkey in the Coates Hotel, after helping get 
Fred Mayer of Toledo, Ohio, ready for the street, 
ecstatically called a fellow workman: ‘Foh de 
Lawd’s sake, I done just shined de shoes of Presi- 
dent Wilson!” 


A straw vote taken on Wednesday morning 
showed that E. M. Wayne of Delavan, Ill., had been 
overwhelmingly elected to Congress from the Illi- 
nois 16th Congressional District on the Progressive 
ticket. Hooray! 


It was announced that the first car of new corn 
received at St. Louis this year came from Waverly, 


‘ Jli., and was received by the Elmer Schultz Grain 


Company. The corn graded No. 3 and 


brought 681% cents. 


yellow 


When he wasn’t auditing the treasurer’s books, 
Bill Frank of William Frank & Co., Frankfort, 
Ind., was busy making new friends. He tells us 
he has just installed a Brown Duvel Moisture 
Tester at his plant. 

E. A. Fitzgerald of Fitzgerald Bros. Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, was missed by many friends. They 
were willing to excuse his absence, however, when 
they learned that he was at home entertaining a 
son, just arrived by Stork express. 


Never were there seen so many state association 
secretaries gathered together. There were C. B. 
Riley, who can expound; S. W. Strong, who can 
arbitrate; E. J. Smiley, who can roar; H. B. Dorsey, 
who can hypnotize; George A. Wells, who can come 
Lack; T. A. Bryant, who can nurse; C. F. Prouty, 
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who ean pacify; J. W. MeCord, who can hold on. 
Tthey’re a grand bunch of men and, speaking of 
getting better state officials, as Sam Bernard might 
say, “Well, you just can’t do it.” 

The lengths to which Kansas City hospitality 
prepared to go had no limits. Harry G. 
Stevenson killed the fatted calf for a surprised 
coal collector, thinking him to be some country 
shipper come to the city for the convention. 


was 


The Kansas City Board of Trade contains some 
publishers as well as grain dealers. John Guten- 
berg, father of printing, must have opened one eye 
any way at the fine program for the eighteenth 
annual meeting published by the Kansas City Ex- 
change. 


Geo. E. Booth, with Lamson Bros. & Co., 
Chicago, took in a part of the convention proceed- 
ings with his friends, but what can you expect? 
The score of the Boston Braves and Philadelphia 
Athletics was published just adjoining the conven- 
tion hall. 


Many people in Grand Rapids, Mich., had never 
seen a bale of cotton, said W. S. Rowe of the Valley 
City Milling Company of Grand Rapids, so he pur- 
chased a bale at Birmingham, Ala., and shipped it 
home. Mr. Rowe visited the convention after tour- 
ing the South with his wife. 


The wire service and daily market quotations 
furnished by the wire of Ware & Leland of Chi- 
cago and Kansas City in a room adjoining the con- 
vention hall was very much appreciated by every 
visiting grain man. It was in charge of their Kan- 
sas City manager, W. A. Mann. ; 


It cost George A. Wells, secretary of the Western 
Grain Dealers’ Association, the price of a dinner 
to learn that Excelsior Springs is more than 20 
miles distant from Kansas City. After a trip to the 
Springs and a view of its attractive situation and 
surroundings he said the ride and the dinner were 
worth it. 


Charles Avery, with the Lonsdale Grain Com- 
pany of Kansas City, was the first man on the 
ground in the morning and last to disappear at 
night, after a day of making himself generally use- 
ful among the visitors. This is not said to detract 
from his obliging courtesy, but he lives at the 
Coates House. 


Next to the Convention Hall itself the most popu- 
lar place around the Ceates House was the room 
in which Ware & Leland had their quotation 
board. ‘J. P. Clark, the Kansas City manager for 
the firm, ‘gave instant service‘on markets and base- 
ball, the latter for a short period ‘each day eclipsing 
all other interests. 


They were good bags at that but they wouldn’t 
have held more than half a pound of your favorite 
tobacco. They were distributed at the convention 
from Dan Joseph Company of Columbus, Ga. Above 
the printed words on the back: “Use cotton sacks! 
Help the South! We*buy grain from you!” And 
we are all helping. ; 


H, A. Foss, weighmaster, didn’t get a chance to 
siap anybody on the back as all were “on” since 
he pushed the poor grain man into his shoes last 
summer in one of his affectionate greetings. As 
added protection to Mr. Foss’ friends, there was also 
present J. A. Schmitz and Fred Lint of the Chicago 
Weighing Department. 


A very comprehensive display of the new gov- 
ernment grades of corn was made by Dr. J. W. T. 
Duvel and his assistants. The latter included E. L. 
Morris, E. L. Betton, H. A. Rhodes, J. H. Sholln- 
berger, all connected with the Kansas City office 
of the U. S. Bureau’ of Grain Standardization, De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


No National Association meeting would be com- 
plete without representation of machinery interests, 
so there were seen at the convention: S. J. Mc- 
Tiernan and J. B. Ruthrauff, with Huntley Manu- 
facturing Company of Silver Creek, N. Y.; Frank 
J. Murphy, with Invincible Grain Cleaner Company, 
Silver Creek, N. Y.; ‘L. M. Smith of Seed Trade 


Reporting Bureau of Chicago, H. C. Draver of Howe’’ 


-drews Company, 
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Scale Company, Kansas City; N. C. Sinnot, with 
L. E. Taylor & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Frank Rice of Chicago appeared in the hotel lobby 
one morning with a very handsome umbrella hay- 
ing the usual curved handle. George A. Davis 
opined that it was the typical shepherd’s crook and 
used by Mr. Rice for leading the lambs. 

The entire map of Europe is being changed, like- 
wise its past history. Witness the first day’s bul- 
letin at the convention in which the editor “re- 
vealed his familiarity” with past history—Colum- 
bus, King Ferdinand and Queen Elizabeth. When 
such “revelation” so cruelly tries the palimpsest of 
the memory, how dangerous it is ofttimes to lift the 
veil. 


The Registration 


A 


Chas. W. Avery, Kansas City; H. S. Antrim, H. S. 
Antrim & Co., Cairo, Ill.; T. R. Andrews, Davis & An- 
Memphis, Tenn.; G. Aylsworth, 
Aylsworth, Neal, Tomlin Grain Company, Kansas City; 
A. L. Ayres, E. E. Roahen Grain Company, Kansas City; 
T. L. Albertson, Sylvia Grain & Supply Company, Sylvia, 
Kan.; R. P. Annan, Jr., Annan, Burg & Co., St. Louis; 
J. H. Adams, John Adams Grain Company, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; C. H. Agustus, the Stafford Grain & Supply 
Company, Stafford, Kan.; Alfred Anderson, chief inspec- 
tor, Buffalo, N. Y.; C. M. Agnew, Omaha, Neb.; C. A. 
Addington, A. J. Brunswig Grain Company, St. Joseph, 
Mo.; J. M. Allen, Shellabarger Elevator Company, Deca- 
tur, Ill.; C. C. Andrews, Western Grain Company, Kan- 
sas City; F. E. Arpin, Damar, Kan.; W. O. Brackett, 
John J. Glover, Kansas City, J. E. Andrews, Carden, 
Kan.; Perry N. Ailin, Allin-Mead Grain Company, Cof- 
feyville, Kan.; R. B. Allen, Orthwein-Matchette Com- 
pany, Kansas City; S. P. Arnot, Arnot & Co., Chicago, 
Tli.; J. L. Amos, Mo. P. Ry. Company, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Clarence Allen, Westbrook Grain Company, Pine Bluff, 
Ark, 3 

= B 


Wilh. Bjornstad, Rosenberg & Co., Christiana, Nor- 
way; H. D. Butt, G. C. & S. F. R. R., Galveston, Texas; 
Geo. L. Bowman, Geo. L. Bowman & Co., Peoria, Il; 
W. F. Bader, Bader & Co., Vermont, Illi; C..A. Brown, 
St. Anthony & Dakota Elevator Company, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Bert A. Boyd, Indianapolis, Ind.; S. J. Bell, Jas. 
Bell & Son, David City, Neb.; E. A. Beardsley, Merriam 
& Millord Company, Omaha, Neb.; Geo. W..Beaven, 
Lamson Bros, & Co., Chicago; E. Bossemeyer, Jr., 
Bossemeyer’ Bros,, Superior, Neb.; E. D. Bigelow, secre- 
tary, Kansas City, Mo.; Jas. T. Bradshaw, Kansas City, 
Mo.; T. AsBryant,-Webster, Mo.; E. N. Bailey, Bailey- 
ville, Kan.; E. Ay Belisle; Katy Grain Company, Kansas 
City, Mo.; C. H. Blanke, Blair Elevator Company, Atchi- 
son, Kan.; John L. Barr, the F. C. Ayres Mercantile 
Company, Denver, Colo.;,W. L. Brandon, -W. L, Bran- 
dcn & Son, Ft. Lauderdale, Fla.; M. C. Bailey, Texas & 
Pacific Ry., Oklahoma City, Okla.; L. V. Beatty, K. C. 
Southern Ry., Kansas City; John F. Barrett, E. Lowitz 
Company, Chicago; L. W. Bixler, Hall-Baker Grain Com- 
pany, Kansas City; J. B. Bethune, St. Louis; H. I. 
Baldwin, H. I. Baldwin & Co., Decatur, IL; Jas. H. 
Barrett, Lamson Bros. & Co., Chicago; Frank H. Brown, 
Frank H. Brown Company, Omaha; R. A. Braik, Erie, 
Kan.; J. C. Bartchelor, Bartchelor, Barlow & Bartchelor, 
Sharpsville, Ind.; John E. Bacon, ‘‘American Grain Trade,” 
Chicago; John Brinkley, Cedar Bluffs Lumber’ & Grain, 
Cedar Bluffs, Ia.; J. B. Bracken, Ware & Leland, Kan- 
sas City; J. A. Bushfield, Elmore-Schultz Grain Com- 
pany, St. Louis; H. E. Bonay, Bonay & Harper Milling 
Company, Wilmington, N. C.; P. W. Blauer, Blauer 
Grain Company, Irving, Kan.; W. A. Blair, the Blair 
Milling Company, Atchison, Kan.; Paul D. Bartlett, Hall- 
Baker Grain Company, Kansas City; J. M. Brosley, 
Amarillo Mill & Elevator Company, Amarillo, Texas; 
BE. F. Bever, the Kemper Grain Company, Wichita, Kan.; 
E. E. Brougher, Berah & Brougher, Grinnell, Kan.; C. 
T. Beardsley, Picker & Beardsley Commission Company, 
St. Louis; A. G. Burruss, A. G. Burruss, Belvidere, Neb.; 
Geo. E. Booth, Lamson Bros. & Co., Chicago; H. J. 
Berry, National Elevator Company, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
M. F\ Beringer, Philadelphia, Pa.; Alfred Blaker, 
Blaker Lumber & Grain Company, Pleasanton, Kan.; 
Frank Barrett, Barrett Grain Company, Kansas City; 
Eugene Blasdel, Plains Grain Company, Amerillo, Texas; 
John M. Black, Lebo Elevator, Light & Power Company, 
Lebo, Kan,;' E. O. Bragg, Diffenbaugh & Bragg, Kan- 
sas City; T. M. Buckridge, Brack Grain Company, 
Brack, Neb.; A. A. Bradley, Harlan, Kan.; A. A. Breed, 
chief grain inspector, Chamber of Commerce, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.; T. J. Brodnax, Brodnax Milling Company, 
Kansas City; A. H. Bennett, Bennett Commission Com- 
pany, Topeka, Kan.; W. D. Benson, Lubbock, Texas; 
W. TT. Brown, Farmers’ Hlevator Company, Damar, 
Kan.; Kent Barber, Simonds-Shields Grain Company, 
Kansas City; T. J. Byrnes, Byrnes & Co., St. Marys, 
Kan.; J: C. Burks, Langenberg Bros. & Co., St. Louis, 
Mo.; J. W. Berry, J. W. Berry, Scandia, Kan.; Bert 
Ball, Chicago, Ill.; O. C. Benson, Fairmont, Ill.; A. J. 
Bruswig,. St. Joseph, Mo.; E. L. Belton, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Kansas City, Kan.; BE. E. Billings, 
Grundy Center, Ia.; W. R. Browning, Padonia, Kan. 


c 


Ww. A. Croysdale, Croysdale Grain Company, Kansas 
City; T. B. Connor, Moore-Lawless & Co., Circleville. 
Kan.; J. H. Cofer, J. H. Cofer & Co,, Norfolk, Va.; Jas. 
F. Carlton, A. B. & A. Ry., Memphis, Tenn.; E. H. Culli- 
son, Pierson-Lathrop Grain Company, Kansas City; _W. 
E. Carpenter, Hall-Baker Grain Company, Kansas City: 
Chas. D. Carlisle, Carlisle Commission Company, Kansas 
City; F. E. Cowden; Rankin & Cowden, Riverton, Iowa; 
Geo. W. Cole, Geo. W. Cole Grain Company, Bushnell, 
Ill.; Seth Catlin, inspector, Boston, Mass.; D. M. Cash, 
Caughey-Swift Company, Detroit, Mich.; F. L. D. Carr, 
K. GC. Alfalfa Feed Company, Kansas City; Chas. R. 
Champion, _Moore-Seaver Grain Company, Fort Worth, 
Texas; E. W. Crouch, McGregor Milling & Grain Com- 
pany, McGregor, Texas; B. E. Clement, Clement Grain 
Company, Waco, Texas; .G. M. Cassity, Cassity Grain 
Company, Tonkawa, Okla.; G. S. Carkener, Goffe & 
Carkener, Kansas. City; Ben Corneli, Schisler-Corneli 
Seed Company, St. Louis, Mo.; D. L. Croysdale, Croys- 
dale Grain Company, Kansas City; J. H. Caldwell, K. 
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C. Seed & Grain Company, Kansas City; E. G. Cool, 
Philip 12 fe Schifflin & Co., Mason City, Ia.; W. A. Cutler, 
Cutler-Dickinson Company, Adrian, Mich.; E. H. 
Culver, inspector, Toledo, O.; E, C. B. Cozart, Wood- 
ward, Okla.; S. S. Carlisle, Trans-Mississippi Grain Com- 
pany, Omaha, Neb.; C. P. Cummings, M. D. King Mill- 
ing Company, Pittsfield, Ill.;F. P. Clark, Ware & Le- 
land, Kansas City; M. Chamberlain, Chamberlain & Co., 
Beverly, Kan.; W. T. Cornelison, T. A. Grier & Co., 
Peoria, Ill.; R. E. Corbin, B. C. Christopher & Co., Kan- 
sas City; D. H. Clark, Galt, Mo.; Seth Catlin, Jr., Cat- 
lin Bros., Boston, Mass.; J. D. Cole, Arkansas Fuel Com- 
pany, Kansas City; B. C. Christopher, Jr., B. C. Chris- 
topher & Co., Kansas City; C. Clausen, Simonds-Shields 
Grain Company, Kansas City; L. Cortelyou, Miscotah, 
Kan.; Jesse J. Culp, Warrensburg, Mo.; C. H. Casebeer, 
Taylor & Patton Company, Des Moines, Iowa; D. S. 
Coleman, Oneida Farms Ship. Assn., Oneida, Kan.; C. 
H. Cloutman, Atchison, Kan.; J. J. Comer, Willis, Kan.; 
Geo. Cravens, Craven Grain Company, Summerfiéld, 
Kan.; W. H. Crozier, Oskaloosa, Kan. ‘ 


D 


Edwin B. Doggett, Doggett Grain Company, Dallas, 
Texas; Victor Dewein, Warrensburg, Ill.; John Dower, 
supervisor of weights, St. Louis, Mo.; K. F. Dazey, 
Dazey-Moore Grain Company, Wichita and Ft. Worth; 
G. H. Davis, Ernst-Davis Grain Company, Kansas City; 
H. B. Dorsey, secretary Texas Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Fort Worth, Texas; F. A. Derby, Derby Grain 
Company, Topeka, Kan.; D. D. Dewing, Star Milling & 
Elevator Company, Amarillo, Texas; Wm. G. Dilts, Wm. 
G. Dilts & Co., Kansas City; G. C. Dooley, Rydal Farm- 
ers’ Elevator Company, Rydal, Kan.; Carl Dehoney, Cin- 
cinnati_Chamber of Commerce, Cincinnati, O.; E. E. 
Delp, E. E. Delp Grain Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; J. S. 
Denyven, Denyven & Co., Memphis, Tenn.; R. H. Dren- 
nan, Oklahoma City; P. P.’ Donahue, Donahue-Stratton 
Company, Milwaukee; J. W. T. Duvel, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C.; O. Denton, 
Denton-Kuhn Grain Company, Kansas City; S. J. Dud- 
ley, Acme Milling Company, Knob Noster, Mo.; H. C. 
Draver, Howe Scale Company, City; Jos. Duitling, N. 
Duitling & Sons, Walker, Kan.; D. M. Dodge, Kansas 
City; H. B. Dongan, J. H. Dongan & Son, Perry, Kan.; 
Frank J, Delaney, Chicago, Ill. 


E 
A. L. Ernst, Ernst-Davis Grain Company, Kansas City; 


A. Early, Early Grain Elevator Company, Amarillo," 


Texas; A. F. Ericson, Minneapolis, Minn.; A. P. Emrid, 
John Emrid & Sons, Ford, Kan.; E. C..Hikenberry, The 
Tayne & Hikenberry Company, Camden, O.; Brinkley 
Evans, Goffe & Carkener, Lincoln, Neb.; R. A. Edwards, 
ist, 


Cedar Bluffs, Kan.; Eva, Minnesota State 


Grain Inspector, St. Paul, Minn.: W. M. Edmons, Jarbola, . 
C. F. Ernst, Johnson Grain Company, Johnson, * 


Kan.; 
Neb.; Frank L. Evans, Evans Elevator Company, Deca- 
tur, Ill; Trave ,Hlmore, Elmore-Schultz Grain Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo.; W. O. Everett, Kansas City; A. H. 
Errebo, Farmers’ Co-operative Elevator Company, Ves-- 
per, Kan.; Chas. E. Eckerle, American Co-operative 
Journal, Chicago, Ill.; W. C. Evans, Schroyer, Kan.; F. 
M. Eagan, Hillsdale, Kan.; G. D. Estes, S. W. Grain 
Company, Stafford, Kan. ; 


John O. Foering, chief grain inspector, Philadelphia, ‘* 


Pa.; J. J. Fitzgerald, Omaha, Neb.; M. C. Fears, Kan- 
sas City; Bill Frank, U..W. Frank & Co., Frankfort,, 
Ind.; Arthur Freeman, Ernst-Davis Grain Company, 
Kansas City; Chas. Flanley, Flanley Grain Company, 
Sioux City, la.; Lev. Fowler, Katy Grain Company, Kan- 
sas City; H. A. Fowler, Fowler Commission Company, 
Kansas City; G. A. Foesse, Falun, Kan.; Edw. M. Flesh, 
St. Louis, Mo.; L. A. Fuller, Thresher-Fuller Grain Com- 
pany, Kansas City; Geo. B. Flack, Sperry Flour Com-- 
pany, San Francisco, Cal.; J. W. Fulghum, Shanks-Phil- 
lips Company, Memphis, Tenn.; L. W. Forbell, L. W. 
Forbell Company, New York; Falk, ‘Carlos, Ernesto A. 
Bunge & T. Bour, Buenos Aires, Argentine; EH. L. 
Foulke, Fowler Commission Company, Kansas City; 
Walter E. Felt, Chicago, Ill.; Chas. E. Freuch, E. D. 
Fisher Commission Company, Kansas City; F. L. Fer- 
guson, Root Grain Company, Kansas City; H. R. Fer- 
guson, D. H. Ferguson & Co., Seneca, Kan.; E. M. Fitz-. 
gerald, the Meriden Elevator Company, Meriden, Kan.; 
Earl Prihm, Peru, Neb.; W. L. Finton, Finton Cénstruc- 
tion Company, St. Louis, Mo.; H. A. Foss, Chicago, -Ill.; 
EK. H. Fielding, Geo. T. Fielding & Sons, Manhattan, 
Kan.; M. I. Falkie, Des Moines, Iowa. |. . 


G 


Fr. W. Gaunnt, F. W. Gaunnt Grain Company, Alton, 
Kan.; F. E. Gillette, Gillette Grain Company, Nashville, 
Tenn,; J. P. Griffin, J. P. Griffin Company, Chicago; 
Joseph Ghalz, U. S. Stock Food Company, Kansas City, 
Mo.; Fred B. Godfrey, Simonds-Shields Grain Company, 
Kansas City; W. C. Goffe, Goffe & Carkener, Kansas 
City; W. M. Giler, Logan & Eryan, Kansas City, Mo.; 
L. B. Gtaham. Richardson Scale Company, Wichita, 
Kan.; John P. Gibbons, Chicago; P. E. Goodrich, Good-: 
rich Bros. Hay & Grain Company, Winchester, Ind.; 
John S. Green, H. Verhaifft Company, Louisville, Ky.; 
Earl H. Ground, Verona Grain & Lumber Company, 
Prosser, Neb.; H. H. Gear, chief inspector, Sioux City, 
Ia.; H. C. Gainage, Moore-Seaver Grain Company, Kan-, 
sas City; E. Grimes, Cargill Grain Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; L. F. Gates. Lamson Bros. & COmpany, Chicago; 
T. P. Gordon, T. P. Gordon Commission Company, St. 
Joseph, Mo.: L. G. Graff, L. G. Graff & Son, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; W. G. Goy, W. G. Goy & Co., Tabor, Ia.; L. 
W. Gent, Logan Bros., Kansas City; Lynn B. Gordon, 
St. Joseph, Mo.; D. I’. Gates,.Gates Bros?, Seward, Kan.; 
J. G. Goodwin, chief weighmaster, Kansas City; R. J. 
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Goddard, Mensendick Grain Company, Ingalls, Kan.; M. 


S. Graham, Burich, Kan.; S. B. Gregg, Morrison Grain 
Company, Kansas City; F. BE. Goodrich, Shawnee Milling 
Company, Topeka, Kan,; 8S. W. Grubb, Grubb Hamocher 
Grain Company, Scandia, Kan.; Chas. Grann, Perry, 
Kan.; Chas. A. Geiger, Rabinson, Kan.;,,C. C. Godfrey, 
El Reno, Okla.; G. L. Godfrey, E! Reno, Okla. 


H 


W. F. Hineman, Brookville, Kan.; W. A. Hinckman, 
Kemper Grain Company, Kansas City; P. S. Hariston, 
P. S. Hariston Grain Company, Gem, Kan.; R. T. Hulsh- 
izer, Ragan Grain Company, Norton, Kan.; Geo. H. 
Hayes, Hebron Grain Company, Hebron, Neb.; Marshall, 
Hall, W. I Green Commission Company, St. Louis; 
Elmer Hutchinson, Hutchinson & Son, Arlington, Ind,;j. 
S. P. Hinds, Samuel Hinds Company, Kansas City; O. 
W. Hutchison, O. W. Hutchison Grain Co., Shattuck, 
Okla.; J. W. Holmquist,.Holmquist Elevator..Company, 


Omaha, Neb.; E. E. Huntley, Omaha, Neb.; W. I. Ham- 
mel, Moran Grain Company; Moran, Kan.; O. C. Hess, 
KE. EX. Roahen Grain Company, Kansas City; W. G. 


Hoover, A. C. Davis Grain Company, Kansas City; ‘E. P! 


Hubbard, Juniata, Neb.; E..G. Hudnall, BE. G. Hudnall 
Company, Omaha; Frank Hoose, Seamis & Hoose, Eddy- 
ville, Iowa; H. J. Hall, Merchants’ Elevator Company, 


Rudy-Patrick Seed a dee Ee City; E. H. Ever-is:.: 


crv 
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_ Wellsvi le, Kan,; 
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Alfred Hertz, Hall-Baker Grain 
Company, Kansas City; C. E. Heill, A. C. Davis Grain 
Company, Hastings, Neb.; P. L. Hargis, B. F. Hargis 
Grain Company, Kansas City; S. A. Holder, inspector, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; John HE. Hughes, Culver, Kan.; W. 
T. Hale, J. R. Hale & Sons, Nashville, Ténn.; A. P. 
Husband, secretary Millers’ National Federation, Chi- 
cago; Geo. Harsh, Geo. Harsh & Co., St. Louis; Edw. 
(oP Haines, Farmers’ Elevator Company, Assaria, Kan.; 
ayes de he Huyck, the Illinois Seed Company, Chicago; W. H. 
Hueley, Clinton, Mo.; E. C. Haebel, Haebel Grain Com- 
pany, Kansas City; F. C. Hoose, Norris Grain Company, 
Kansas City; J. E. "Heniken, chief grain inspector, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; J. S. Hutchins, Ponca City; A. G. Humburg, 
Humburg ‘Lumber Co., Bison, Kans; J... Ds Glardin; ote, 
J. H. W. Steele Company, New Orleans, Daas VWs 
Harburger, Corn Belt Grain Company, Atchison, Kam: 
J. H. Hillyer, Dodge City Milling and Elevator Company, 
Dodge City, ‘Kan.; Alex. C. Harsh, St. Louis, Mo.; Geo. 
Ss. Hutchinson, Albert Dickinson & Co., Hay .S. Harte, 
Knobnoster, Mo.; J. F. Hogan, Kansas City; W. A. 
Harrison, Hutchinson Bros., Anderson, Iowa; H. FB. 
Horne, Bramen Grain Company, Bramen, Okla. : Longe 
Haul, ‘Broughton, Kan.; Alex. C. Hirsch, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Frank Hammen, Boone, Iowa; Geo. S. ‘Hutchinson, Al- 
bert Dickson & Co., Chicago, ill: G. A. Harbaugh, “Alva 

toller Mills, Alva, ‘Okla.; Geo. B. Harper, Silver Lake, 
Kans iS. Be unt, Star Grain & Lumber Company, 
H. O. Hem, Kansas City. 


H. PP. Ismert, Ismert-Hincke 
Kansas City; H, Isenhour, Fountaintown Elevator 
Company, Fountaintown, Ind.; Te G. Irons, Vanderslice- 
Lynds Company, Kansas City, Mo.; George Ingram, Salt 
Fork, Okla. 

J 


Vincent M. Jones, Jones-Wise Commission Company, 
St. Louis, Mo.; Walter Johnston, P. A. Johnston Eleva- 
tor Company, Coldwater, Kan.; John FF. Jones, 
Wakeeney, Kan.; R. A.. Jeauerette, Moore-Seaver Grain 
Company, Kansas City; Willis Jones, Jones & Jones, Mt. 
Sterling, Ohio; O. L. B. Jacobson, Minneapolis, Kan.; 
D. J. Jenks, Kemper Grain Company, Toledo, lowa; C. 
A. Johnson; E. W. Wagner & Co., Chicago; R. C. Jor- 
dan, the Central Elevator & Warehouse Company, New 
Orleans, La.; T. W. Jones, Koehler-Twidale Elevator 
Company, Roseland; Elmer T. Jones, Pauline Grain & 
Supply Company, Pauline, Neb.; J. Jacobson, Formaso, 
Kan.; J. S. Jones, Kirwin, Kan; Chas. D. Jones, C. D. 
Jones Company, Nashville, Tenn.; Tracy L. Jockee, 
Whitmore Cockle Grain Company, ‘Kansas City R. is: 
Jacobs, Kansas City; E. J. Jolley, Kansas City: (oe 8 
Jennings, Hutchinson, Kan.; Edgar Johnson, Everest, 
Kan.; J. W. Jordan, Guymon, Okla. 


K 


G. F. Kellogg, Kellogg Grain & Seed Company, Skid- 
more, Mo.; D. C. Kolp, E. R. & D. C. Kolp, Ine., Okla- 
homa City, Okla.; T. B. King, T. B. Hord Grain Com- 
pany, Central City, Neb.; A. M. Kinyer, K. C. Elevator 
Company, Kansas City; C. A. Kalbfleisch, Harlan, Kan.; 
E. I. King, BE. I. King & Co., Logan, Kan.; A. P. Kil- 
martin, P. Kilmartin, Malvern, Iowa; Jas. L. King, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; J. F. Kroutil, Yukon Mill & Grain 
Company, Yukon, Okla.; T. F. Knight, Murphy Grain 
Company, Kansas City; Se L. Keyser, Mensendick Grain 
Company, Kansas City; J. H. Kinnear, Kinnear Grain 
Company, Powhattan, Kan.; Adolph ‘Kanel, Hauslin, 
Kan.; Roy Kramer, Ozaukie, Kan.; 8S. H. Kimmel, Oska- 
loosa, Kan.: W. H. Kelly, W. H. ‘Kelley & Son, Edger- 
ton, Kan.; Chas. S. Knudson, Farmers’ Elevator Com- 
pany, Industry, Iowa; F. J. Kramer, Wallingford Bros., 
Wichita, Kan.; L. D. Knowles, Kansas City edi. Fe) Kin- 
nel, Fremont, Iowa. 2 


Allen Logan, Kansas City; W. R. Lincoln, Kansas 
City; J. C. Luke, Warren Commission Company, Peoria, 
Ill.; O. T. Lederer, N. Lederer, Chicago; Henry Lich- 
tig, Kansas City; ic EK. Lathrop, Kansas City FP: 
Logan, Holdridge & Logan, Kansas City; J. A. Lyons, 
the Farmers’ Elevator Company, Langdon, Kan.; J. A. 
Linderholm, Crowell Elevator Company, Omaha; "EF. W. 
Lake, Hall-Baker Grain Company, Kansas City; G. W. 
Lawrence, Pawnee Co., Grain and Supply Company, 
Larnea, Kan.; WB: Lathrop, Pierson-Lathrop Grain 
Company, Kansas City; H. M. Lloyd, Sterling, Kan.; 
George Lammer, Kuehl-Lammer Grain and Coal Co., 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa; A. H. Ling, Jetmore, Kan.; C. H. 
Little, the Xenia Grain Company, Xenia, Ohio: John R. 
Lofgren, Peoria Board of Trade, Peoria, Ill; aes 
Lopp, Dodge City, Kan.; . P. Laughlin, Croysdale 
Grain Co., Kansas City; Cc. W. Lawless, Kansas City; 
J. M. Lane, M. J. Lane & Co., Kansas City; George I. 
Liggett, C. H. Liggett & Son, Baldwin, Kan.: 1 de 
Lough, Osborn Company, Osborn, Kan.; C. M. 
Humboldt, Kan.; D. W. Lackey, Douglas, Knoxville, 
Tenn.; Thos. C. Lutz, St. Louis, Mo.; C. L. Lonsdale. 


M 


T. F. McLiney, Brodnax & McLiney, Kansas City; 
J. A. MecLinnig, Brannor & McLinnig, Kansas City; 
James McAdam, McAdam & Rooney, Minneola, Kan.; 
E. N. McCormack, Moran Grain Company, Moran, Kan.; 
Wee Cr Moore. > VW. . Moore Mill & LHElevator 
Company, Fort Collins, Colo.; G. A. Moore, Moore- 
Lawless Grain Company, Kansas. City; Fred Mosher, 
Mosher & Son, Rexford, Kan.; A. J. Mann, Smith-Mann 
Grain Company, Kansas Citys 5 Bs: Mackey, CHC sley. 
Lumber Company, Cimarron, Kan.; Frank Montgomery, 
Stockton, Kan.; P. J. Mullin, Jeter J. Mullen, Oklahoma 
City; O. K. Morrison, Farmers’ Grain & Lumber Com- 
pany, South English, Iowa; J. H. Morrow, the Morrow 
Grain Company, Wabash, Ind.; W. H. Mann, Ware & 
Leland, Chicago; J. B. Magee, Magee Grain ‘Company, 
Cairo, Ill.; E. "Marshall, A. Marshall & Son, Arclin, 
Mo.; G. BE. ‘Marcy, eg Grain Company, Chicago; 
Geo. F. Munson, chief grain inspector, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
W. W. Manning. ' ‘Terminal Grain Company, Fort Worth, 
Texas; Chas. C. Miles, P. B. & C. C. Miles, Peoria, Il; 
peed Marshall, Nanson Commission Company, St. Louis: 
J. W. McCord, McCord & Kelley, Columbus, Ohio; E. O. 
Moffett, Moffett Grain Company, Kansas City; Louis 
Mueller, Mueller Grain Company, Peoria, Ill.; C. A. 
Magnuson, The N. W. Elevator Company, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; John Mackey, Toberman Mackey & Co., Kansas 
City; ‘Wm. Murphy, Murphy Grain Company, Kansas 
City; L. H. Murray, Peoria, Ill.; F. T. Murphy, Kansas 
City; T. G. Moore, Dazey-Moore Grain Company, Ft. 
Worth, Texas; Chas. F. MacDonald, secretary Duluth 
Board of Trade, Minn.; J. F. Marion, Ernst-Davis Grain 
Company, Kansas City; H. C. Morton, the Wellsford 
Grain Company, Wellsford; John G. McHugh, secretary 
Chamber of Commerce, Minneapolis, Minn.; Lee G. Met- 
ealf, Metcalf & Kinahan, Tlliopolis, Il.; Warren 
Myers, White Star Company, Wichita, Kan.; 
John I. Messmore, Ballard-Messmore Grain Com- 
pany, St. Louis; F. McCullough, ae ee 
Grain Company, Wichita, Kan.; H. G. Miller, 
Thresher & Fuller Grain Company, "Kansas City; Paul 
Matthews, Ernst-Davis Grain Company, Kansas City; 


Minneapolis, Minn.; 


Milling Company, 
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F. J. Murphy, Invincible Grain Cleaner Company, Kan- 
sas City; Harvey Mullen, Acme-Evans Company, Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; Martin Mullally, Jr., Mullally Commission 
Company, | St. Louis, Mo.; W. C. Mitchell, Randall Gee & 
Mitchell Company, Duluth, Minn.; T. A. Morrisson, Mor- 

rison & Thompson Company, Frankfort, Ind.; S. W. Mil- 
er, Kansas City; Fred Mayer, J. F. Zahm & Co., Toledo, 
Ohio; AEROS Moore, Moore-Seaver Grain Company, Kansas 
City; F..P. Manchester, Omaha Grain Exchange, 
Omana, Neb.; H. T. Mulhall, Goffe & Carkener Grain 
Company, Kansas City; J. C. Moats, Shannon Commis- 
sion Company, St. Joseph, Mo.; Robt. Morris, Penney 
& Co., Philadelphia; H. R. Miller, Richardson Scale Com- 
pany, Omaha, Neb.; A. E. W. Miller, B. C. Christopher 
& Co., Kansas City; Morris F. Miller, L. F. Miller & 
Sons, Philadelphia, Pa.; M. S. Mellor, Almena, Kan.; 
E&. Mars, Pemlin Grain & Supply Company, Pemlin, Neb.; 
Irie &. Matchette, Orthwein-Matchette Company, Kan- 
sas City; N. L. Moffitt, Hubbard-Moffitt Commission 
Company, St. Louis, Mo.; S. G. McCall, Culver, Kan.; J 
J. Marty, Trinidad, Colo.; Otto Moritz, Farmers’ Eleva- 
tor & Lumber Company, Prosser, Neb.; Clen Moore, 
Brock, Neb.; S. J. McTiernan, Huntley Manufacturing 
Company, St. Louis, Mo.; W. J. Mensendich, Mensen- 
dich Grain Company, Kansas City; C. C. Madison, Ernst- 
Davis Grain Company, Kansas City; Chas. H. Manning, 
Terminal Elevator Company, Kansas City; G. T. Martin, 
K. C. Alfalfa Feed Company, Kansas City; Chas. D. 
Marshall, Clifton, Kan.; E. L. Morris, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, Kansas City; G. N. McReynolds, Tober- 
man, Mackey & Co., Alton, Ill.; R. T. Miles, chief grain 
inspector, Galveston, Texas; Thos. G. McClellan, St. 
Louis, Mo.; W. C. Means, White Star Company, Wichita, 
Kan.; Geo. F. Milbourn, Fairland, Okla.; H. R. Melendy, 
Morrill, Kan.; Bertha E. Means, White Star Company, 
Wichita, Kan.; K. R. Mohn, Ellinwood Grain and Sup- 
ply Company, Ellinwood, Kan.; W. F. Morgan, Des 
Moines, lowa.; Harry B. Munn, Hall-Baker Grain Com- 
pany, Kansas City; D. F. MeGovney, Fisher Commission 
Company, Kansas City; J. P. McDonough, Kansas City; 
John McManis, Goff, Kan.; F. M. Milter, Osage City Grain 
and Elevator, Osage City, Kan.; T. L. McCormick, 
Leona, Kan.; J. N. McKinney, McKinney & Brown, 
Baldwin, Kan.; H. Mach, Goffe & Carkener, Kansas 
City; C. A. McCoy, Farmers’ Grain and Supply Com- 
pany, Padonia; G. W. Myers, Myers & Son, Sabetha, 
Kan. 

N 


M. W. 8S. Nicholson, M. W. S. Nicholson Grain Com- 
pany, Kansas City; Thos. Newbill, Cornelius Newbill & 
Co., Nashville, Tenn.; M. U. Norton, E. D. Fisher Com- 


mission Company, Kansas City; Wyan Nelson, Nelson 
Grain Company, Kansas City; C. E. Niswonger, Blanch- 
ard-Niswonger Grain Company, Omaha, Neb.; L. 


Nelliss, Kemper Mill & Elevator Company, Kansas Gity: 
ieee Newhaus, South Texas Grain Company, Houston, 
Texas; Chas. EF. Neal, Kansas City; Theo. Nathan, Kan- 
sas City: Edward Nathan, Nathan & Fettis, New Or- 
leans, La.; I. Nixon, Ogallah Elevator Co., Ogallah, 
Kan.; N. F. Noland, Terminal Elevator, Kansas City; 
G. North, Kansas City. 


ie) 


E. W. Olson, Hazelton, Kan.; Zeb Owings, Toberman- 
Mackey Company, St. Louis, Mo.; Frank Orman, Cold- 
water, Kan.; F. Y. O’Bannon, Pittman & Harrison Com- 
pany, Claremore; Okla; J. W. Outhier, Toberman, 
Mackey & Co., Ferris, Ill.; C. C. Orthwein, Kansas City; 
Dick O’Bannon, Pittman & Harrison Co,, Sherman, 
Texas: S.J. Owens, A. D. Wright Commission Company, 
Hastings, Neb.; H. B. Owen, Merwin, Mo.; Gus Oswald, 
Oswald-Koelsch Grain Company, Haviland, Kan.; Chas. 
F. Owen, Lees Summit Elevator Grain, Lees Summit, 
Mo. 

Pp 


Geo. P. Payne, Watkins Grain Company, Kansas City; 
O. H. Paddock, the Paddock Hodge Company, Toledo, 
Ohio; W._S. Powell, Cairo Board of Trade, Cairo, Ill.; 
Arthur L. Phillips, Phillips- -Patterson Company, Richmond, 
Vian Tor As Pribble, Salina Produce Company Salina, 
Kan.; Louis Puderbaugh, Farmer Elevator Company, 
Osawkie, Kan.; T. Parker, the Derby Grain Com- 
pany, Sabetha, Kan.; Jas. Parrott, Parrott-Day Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo.; A. R. Pierson, Pierson Lathrop 
Grain Company, Kansas City; J. T. Peterson, Grain 
Dealers’ Fire Ins. Co., Kansas City; G. N. Perrill, Xenia 
Grain Company, Xenia, Ohio; J. W. Pinkerton, Clay 
Center, Kan.; Richard Pride, ‘‘American Grain Trade,” 
Chicago, Ill.: Geo. B. Powell, chief inspector Omaha 
grain, Omaha, Neb.; J. E. Patton, Texhoma, Okla.; 
Fred E. Pond, Buffalo, N. Y¥o5 Cap. Prouty; Oklahoma 

Grain Dealers’ Association, Oklahoma City, Okla.; : 
L. Perkins, Oklahoma City, Okla; HE. P. Pica, Omaha 
Elevator Company, Omaha, Neb.; Foster C. Palmer, 
Drovers’ Telegram, Kansas City; Alphonse Pierre, 
Oconto, Wis.; C. A. Polsay, Taylor Grain Company, 
Hewins, Kan.; P. C. Pate, Hanna-Pate Grain Com- 
pany, Joplin, Mo.; A. J. Plush, Farmers’ Grain & Mer- 
chants’ Company, Penalosa, Kan.; L. W. Putnam, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Q 


L. L. Quinley, Holmquist Elevator Company, Omaha, 
Neb.; Chas. Quinn, Gtain Dealers’ National Association, 
Toledo, Ohio. a 


J. L. Root, Root Grain Company, Kansas City; C. G. 
Robinson, Scrug -gs-Robinson Company, Memphis, Tenn.+ 
R. W. Rand, Rand & Co., Liberty, Mo.; C. C. Ragan, 
Ragan Grain Co., Nortonville, kan.; Barl L. Reed, 
Louisburg Blevator Co., Louisburg, Kan.; Hugo Roos, 
Modern Miller, Chicago; Frank B. Rice, Starr & Cres- 
cent Milling Company, Chicago, Ill; Chas B. Riley, 
secretary Grain Dealers’ Association, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
©. Rand,,.Pawnee Co. Grain and Supply Company, 
Larned, Kan.; W. L. Richeson, chief grain inspector, 
New Orleans, La.; Geo. A. Roberts, Roberts Grain Com- 
pany, Omaha, Neb.; Jas. N. Russell Grain Company, 
Kansas (City: JB: ’Ruthrauff, Huntley Manufacturing 
Company, Wichita, Kan.; John W. Radford, Pope & 
Eekhardt Company, Chicago, Ill.; Harvey Reed, Harvey 
Reed, Drexel, Mo.; A. G. Rudolph, “American Grain 
Trade, fe Chicago, Ill.; S. L. Rice, Metamora Elevator 
Co., Metamora, Ohio: “Ww. M. Randels, Randels & Grubb, 
Enid, OR 8; oC. Robb, Kansas City; Charles C. Ramey, 
Charles GC. Ramey, New York City; Ira Rankin, Kinsley 
Grain & Lumber Co., Kinsley, Kan.; Chas. H. Reid, John 
Wahl, Commission Gompany, St. Louis, Mo.; Edw. Vie 
Richardson, Edward M. Richardson, Philadelphia, Pam 
H. B. Ragan, Ragan Grain Company, Kansas City; i 
M. Rogers, Lanson Bros. & Co., Chicago, Ill; R. R. 
Rossing, Chicago, Ill.; J. M. Rankin, Rankin Bros., Cam- 
bridge, Neb.; 4. EB. Reynolds, Crabbs, Reynolds, Taylor 
Company, Crawfordsville, Ind.; J. T. Roberts, Nashville, 
Tenn.; John Rawlin, John Rawlin, Winfield, Kan.; EB! 
M. Richards, Pocahontas Grain Company, Pocahontas, 
Iowa; Rogers, Glasco Grain Co., Glasco, Mo.; G, B. 
Rooney, McAdams & Rooney, Fairview, Kan.; Chas. i. 
Ridgeway, Kansas’ City; .W. M. Rhett, Chicago, Ill; 
Wm. S. Rowe, Valley City Milling Company, Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; Geo. B. Ross, chief inspector, Topeka, 
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Kan,; F. F. Roby, 
byrd Rogers, 
John C. 


Kearney Flour Mills, Kearney, Neb,; 
; Rogers Grain Company, Guymon, Okla.; 
Ryan, Memphis, Tenn.; C, kt. Ramsey. 


=) 


Joseph Stanley, Shannon Grain Company, Kansas 
oe J. M. Sheppard, J. M. Sheppard, anaes COs Cat: Motadl & 
Shores, Kansas Alfalfa Feed Company, kansas C ity: 
Roy Smith, Kansas City; W. P. Stanley, dr., : 
City; Julian COCK eee ais Hisher Grain Company, 
City; By tee Stripp, Vanderslice-Lynds Company, 
City; C. E. Sheldon, Everest, Kan.: W. E. 
Jackson, Mich.; 
pany, Kort \W orth, Texas; J. J. Stinnett, Oklahoma Ex- 
port Company, Ox lahoma. City, Okla.: J. W. Simmons, 
1 Beh Yi Simmons, Pemberton, Ohio: S. W. Strong, Dlinois 
Grain Dealers’ Association, Urbana, Le eae R. Smith, 
Joy Grain Company, Greensburg, Kan.; Kritz Straughn 
Kansas City; C. D. Sturtevant, Cavers-Sturtevant Com- 
pany, Omaha, Neb. ;~E. L. Southworth, Southworth Com 
Lany, Toledo, Ohio; B. L. Slack, Ballard-Messmore 
Grain Co., St. Louis, Mo.: B. &. Stratton, Derby Grain 
Company, Powhattan, Kan.; Hiram N. "Sager, A feet fe 
Dole & Co., Chicago, Il.; H. B. Spring, Kansas City 
Jee: Steele, Steele. & Payne Company, ‘Charieston, W. 
Wiaiecuey, Ax ‘Schmitz, H. A. Foss, Chicago, 0l.; W. M 
Sloan, Goffe & Carkener, Kansas City; J. H. Shaw, J. 
H. Shaw, Bnid, Okla.; James Simpson, "Simpson Hendee 
Company, New York City; B. A. Sullivan, Morrison 
Grain Company, Kansas City: David N. Sosland, Mill- 
ing & Grain News, Kansas City; EK. M. Stull, Farmers’ 
Mere. Elevator Company, Palco, Kan.; Fred W. Scholl 
Jordan & Scholl, Indianapolis, Ind.: R: F, Scott. Picker 
& Beardsley Commission Company, St. Louis, Mo.; 
James W. Sale, Studebaker Grain & Seed Company, 
Bluffton, Ind.; Chas. E. Stuart, Chas. E. Stuart, Ford, 
isan.; Li M. Smith, Seed Trade Reporting Bureau, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; W. W. Simmons, Ernst-Davis Grain C ompany, 
Kansas ‘City: C. C. Stennett, Kinsley, Kan.: J. HF. 
Sprengle, Pueblo, Colo.; Harry J. Smith, Lonsdale Grain 
Company, Kansas City: De PR Sterling, Automatic 
Weighing Machinery Company, Kansas City; Geo. Ste- 
venson, Stevenson Grain Company, Kansas C tye EH: G. 
Stinney, Diamond Milling Company, Sherman, "Texa 3; 
es Be: Shafer, Hollinger, Neb.; T. W. Shotts, La Crosse, 
Kan.; S. HB. Squires, ‘Squires Grain Company, Bondurant, 
lowa: G. J. Siebens, Decatur, Ill.; F. S. Staples, F, Cc. 
Lebanon, Lebanon, Neb.: N. C. Summott, L. E. Taylor 


Kansa: 5 
Sheldon, 
Bert K. Smith, Smith’ Bros. Gr: ain Com- 


& Co., Ft. Dodge, Iowa; D. B. Sibley, Shannon Grain 
Company, Kansas City: M. J Stoetzel, Roseland Grain 
and Supply Co., Roseland, Neb.: F. 'D. Shellabarger, 
Shellabarger Mill and Elevator, Salina, Kan.: W, D. 


Schmitt, Schmitt & Boats, 
Smith, Smith-Mann Grain Co., Kansas ‘City; FL. G: 
Shepherdson, Minneapolis, Minn.: J. P, Stephens, Atchi- 
son, Kan.; J. B. Shaum, J. B. Shaum Grain Company, 
Tarkio, Mo.; Geo. S. Siddons, St. Louis, Mo,: J. J. 
Stream, J. C. Shaffer & Co., Chicago, Ill.; A. P. Smirl, 
St. Louis, Mo: E. &, Schultz, Beardstown, l.: Geo, B: 
papaon, Kansas City; H. L. Strong, Strong Grain and 
Coal Company, Wichita, Kan.; E. J. Stegner; Kansas 
City Ca Ey Ransey, Lahoma Grain and Lime Company, 
Lahoma Okla.; W. FE. Robertson, Morrill, Kan.; H. G 
Stevenson, Stevenson Grain Company, Kansas City: ios 


Appleton. City, Mo.; R. Ye 


Sommer, Farmers’ Elevator Company, Abilene, Kan.; 

R. Schmitt, Cain Milling Company, Atchison, Kan.; 
A. A. Troutwein, Star, Kansas City; J. E. Seaver, Moore- 
Seaver Grain Company, Kansas City; C. F. Schruber, 
Schruber Hay and Grain Company, St. Joseph, Mo.: 
E. F. Schruber, Cotu, Kan.; M. C. Sprague, Chicago, Ill 


T 


J. Tanner, Kansas City; E, L. Throgmorton, Illinois 


Cental Ry. Company, Kansas City; Wm. Teichgraeber, 
Sate City Mill & Elevator, Gypsum City, Kan.: John 

. Tomlin, A. N. T. Grain Company, Kansas City; Robt. 
i Thresher, Thresher Fuller Grain Company, Kansas 
City; J. A. Theis, Elevator Company, Kansas City; A. 
R. Taylor, Fagg & Taylor, Milw aukee, Wi , Onc: 
Thomas, Danbur y Grain Company, Danbur y, Neb. ;-J. Vin- 


ing Taylor, 
Pi ee Baylor, 


National Hay ee arene te Winchester, Ind. ; 
Kismet, Kan.;. E. Teegardin, Teegsardin 
Grain Company, Duvall, Ohio; 7 we Teegardin, Teegar- 
Cin Grain Company, Duvall, Ohio; W. H. Tober- 
man, Toberman-Mackey Company, St. Louis, Mo.; A. 
G. Tyng, Peoria, Ill.; Bennett Taylor, Crabbs, 
Tayler Company, La Fayette, Ind.; Sam D. 
Baltimore, Md.; S..P. Taylor, S. P. Tayler, 
é Kan.; H. D. Turner, Turner Bros, Griswold, 
Iowa; G. A. Turner, Turner Grain Company, St. Louis; 
A. O. Thompson, Davis Grain Company, Kansas City; 


H. W. Talbot, Osceola, Iowa; E. A. Tulcomer, Belleville, 
Kan.; H. H. Taylor, Kansas City. 
U 
TI. W. Updike, W. S. Nicholson Grain Company, Kan- 
sas City; H. K. Unsicker, Wright, Iowa. 
Vv 
i. Van {ump, St. Louis, Mo.: Z A 
Vickers A ibe: al, Kan. ; M. L. Vehon, M. L. Vehon 
& Cd, Chicag 0, Il.; J. B. Vosburg, J. B. Vosburg, Lewis, 


Kan.; C. E. Voisinet, Edw. Voisinet & Son, Phillipsburg, 
Kans “Da, Van Horn, Millers National G. Insurance 
Company, Chicago; D. W. Vaughn, Kansas City. ° 


Ww 


Cc. E. Watkins, Watkins Grain Company, Kansas City; 
Wm. Westermann, Rexford, Kan.; A. R. Ware, 12 Board 
of Trade, Kansas City; F. G. Willis, Hall-Baker Grain 
Company, Kansas City; Williams, Hays City M. & E. 

o., Hays, Kan.; Elvin F. Wentz, Elvin F. Wentz, Oak- 


land, Iowa; D. O. Walsworth, Walsworth & Johnston, 
Greenfieid, Iowa; S. C. Wilkes, S. C. Wilkes & Co., 
Nashville, Tenn.; W. S. Washer, S. R. Washer Grain 
Company, Atchison, Kan.; Charles P. Wonderly, St. 


Louis, Mo.; A. D. Wright, A. D. Wright Commission 


Company, Kansas City; E. Wilkinson, Western Grain 
Company, Birming ham, Ala.; G. H. K. White, New 
York; E. M. Wayne, Wayne Bros. Grain Company, 


J. H. Wooldridge, Vanderslice-Lynds Com- 
pany, Kansas City; Ed. Wood, Goffe & Carkener, Kan- 
Sash City; chic Watts, P. Gordon Grain Company, St. 
Joseph, Mo.: John Wolfspringer, Lindsey, Kan.; Lee 


Delavan, IIl.; 


Wilsey, Wilsey Grain Company, Lincoln, "Neb.; R. A. 
Webster, Traders’ Dispatch, Peoria, Ill.: O. J. Wool- 
dridge, Fuller Wooldridge Commission ‘Company, St. 
Louis, Mo.; George K. W Yalton, Goffe & Carkener, Kan- 
sas City; Jas. H. W arren, Baltimore Chamber of Com- 
merce, Baltimore, Md.; W. O. Woods, W. O. Woods, 
Liberal, Kan.; R. A. Ward, Liberal Kan.; L. J. Wood- 


house, L. J. Woodhouse & Co., Lancaster, Kan.; Chas. 
W. Wright, Southwestern Grain & Flour _Company, 
Wichita, Kan.; Chas. Wright, Wright & McWhinn, Des 
Moines, Iowa; J. J. Wolcott, Lannitz Wolcott & Co.; J. 
A. Waring, Hubbard, Warren & Chandler, Chicago, IIl.; 


John S. Wright, Stein & Wright, Braddyville, Iowa; 
Geo. A. Wells, secretary Western Grain Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Des Moines, Iowa; A. Waugener, Vining, Kan.; 
C. M. Woodward, W: estern Grain Company. Kansas 
City: EF. E. Wilson, Osage City, Kan:; L. West, 
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Fowler Commission Company, Kansas City; C. B. Wil- 
ser, Wilser Grain Company, Kansas City; Edgar Welch, 
Wilser Grain Company, Kansas City; Jas. H. Wolfe, 
Lewis, Kan.; R. A. Wolfe, Farmers’ Co-operative Com- 
pany, Lewis, Kan.; H. Work, Ellsworth Grain and Ele- 
vator Company, Ellsworth, Kan.; A. E. Wilson, Wilson 
Elevator Company, Coffeyville, Kan.; John O, Winn, St. 
Joseph, Mo.; F. R. Wanick, Elwood Grain Company, St. 
Joseph, Mo.; A. B. Wright, Wright Milling Company, 
Delphos, Kan.; Collier Wenderth, Fort Worth Commis- 
sion Company, Fort Smith, Ark.; H. L. Winne, Kemper 
Mill and Elevator Company, Tonganoxie, Kan.; 8. P. 
Wallingford, Wallingford Bros, Wichita, Kan. 

YW. 

Clare Q. Youvni, Ware & Leland, Chicago; W. W. 
Young, Plainville, Kan.; John B. Yeager, John B. Yeager 
& Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; R. A. Yost, Perry, Kan. 

Z 

Garnett S. Zorn, S. Zorn & Co., Louisville, Ky.; H. H. 
Zienc, Republican City, Neb. 

LADIES IN ATTENDANCE 

Mrs. Bert A. Boyd, Indianapolis, Ind.; Mrs. J. <A. 
Brill, Kansas City; Mrs. C. A. Brown, Minneapolis, 
Minn.;: Mrs. J. B. Belline, Kansas City; Mrs. T. A 
3yrnes, St. Marys, Kan.; Mrs. Anna Bartlett, Kansas 
City; Mrs. Porter Brown, Alton, Kan.; Mrs. Geo. W. 
Cole, Bushnell, Ill.: Mrs. Ben P. Corneli, St. Louis, Mrs. 
D. M. Cash, Detroit, Mich.; Mrs. §. Catlin, Boston, 
Mass.: Mrs. J. F. Carlton, Memphis, Tenn.; Mrs. W. H. 
Crozier, Oskaloosa, Iowa: Mrs. Victor Dewein, War- 
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rensburg, Ill.; Mrs. J. Dower, St. Louis, Mo.; Mrs. Wm. 
G. Bilts, Jr., Kansas City; Mrs. E. R. Fulcomer, Belle- 
ville, Kan.; Mrs. Frank E. Gillette, Nashville, Tenn.; 
Mrs. Earl H. Ground, Prosser, Neb.; Mrs. F. W. Gaunt, 
Alton, Kan.; Mrs. Elmer Hutchinson, Arlington, Ind.; 
Mrs. Marshall Hall, St. Louis, Mo.; Mrs. P. S. Houston, 
Gem, Kan.; Mrs. G. Hayes, Hebron, Neb.; Miss 
Helene Hayes, Hebron, Neb.; Mrs. D. C. Kolp, Okla- 


homa City, Okla. 

Mrs. T. Bruce King, Central City, Neb.; Mrs. J. 3. 
Kermel, Fremont, Iowa; Mrs. Mark Lillard, Nashville, 
Tenn.; Mrs. J. H. Morrow, Wabash, Ind.; Mrs. J. J. 
Marty, Trinidad, Colo.; Mrs. P. J. Mullin, Oklahoma 
City, Okla.; Mrs. James McAdams, Mineola, Kan.; Mrs. 
G. N. McReynolds, Upper Alton, IJll.; Mrs. Bertha 
Means, Wichita, Kan.; Mrs. W. S. McClaig, Alton, Kan.; 
Mrs. Thos. Newbill, Nashville, Tenn.; Mrs. Edward 
Nathan, New Orleans, La.; Mrs. O. H. Paddock, To- 
ledo, Ohio; Mrs. C. B. Riley, Indianapolis, Ind.; Mrs. 
F. B. Rice, Chicago; Mrs. Geo. A. Roberts, Omaha, Neb.; 
Mrs. Elizabeth Roluts, Omaha, Neb.; Mrs. J. W. Sim- 
mons, Pemberton, Ohio: Mrs. Willis E. Sheldon, Jack- 
son, Mich.: Mrs. S. W. Strong, Urbana, Ill.; Mrs. C. E. 
Sheldon, Everest, Kan.; Miss May Sheldon, Everest, 
Kan.; Mrs. Fritz Straughn, Oklahoma City, Okla.; Mrs. 
Wm. Tuchgracher, Gypsum City, Kan.; Mrs. O. C. 
Thomas, Danbury, Neb.; Mrs. E. O. Teegardin, Duvall, 
Ohio; Mrs. J. W. Teegardin, Duvall, Ohio; Mrs. L. K. 
Unsicker, Wright, Iowa; Miss K. Unsicker, Washington, 
Tll.; Mrs. H. A. Von Rump, Webster Grove, Mo,; Mrs. 
Sam C. Wilkes, Nashville, Tenn.; Mrs. Elvin F. Werthy, 
Oakland, Iowa; Mrs. F. R. Warrick, St. Joseph, Mo.; 
Mrs. J. J. Stirnutt, Oklahoma City, Okla.; Mrs. Frank 
R. Williams, Lime Creek, Mo. 


Modern Methods of Weighing Grain 


\arious Types of Elevator Scales— Accuracy and Accessibility Essential — Frequent 
Checking to Insure Efficiency—Cupola Scale Installations—Care 
of Automatic Scales 


By H. C. KIBE * 


grain business requires that all grain passing 

through the elevator be accurately weighed 
when discharged as well as when received in order 
that expenses, losses and gains be accounted to their 
proper channels. The present day methods with 
keen competition requires equipment adequate to 
handle grain in considerable quantity, within reas- 
onable length of time, and at reasonable cost. 

At this point, it is well to consider that conve- 
nience must not be sought at the expense of ac- 
curacy, neither should the first cost of installation 
be the only factor considered, as regardless of the 
weighing equipment installed, the operator is sim- 
ply deceiving himself by placing machinery to do 
duty under conditions unfavorable to its operation, 
or which will develop unfavorably to its operation. 
Constant care and caution exercised with a thor- 
ough acquaintance with equipment and conditions 
surrounding it, develop results and reputation well 
worth the effort. 

In handling grain through elevators, five types of 
scales are commonly brought into use: The wagon 
scale, the small platform scale, the hopper scale, the 
railroad track scale and the automatic scale. 

The dormant and portable platform scales, of 
course, are used where small quantities of grain are 
sold to local trade, or to weigh grain and seeds not 
handled in bulk. We will pass them with the 
thought that they should receive attention as part 
of the weighing equipment, and that it is well to 
test them when means are at hand for testing the 
lurger scales. 

The wagon scale is used to serve a variety of 
the requirements of weighing. Of the entire weigh- 
ing equipment, it has the most constant service. As 
is well known, it determines the basis from which 
the value of incoming grain is calculated. It may 
determine the weight of shipments by loading di- 
rect to cars on track or elevating grain to bins and 
accounting weights, which are shipped later. Where 
this method of weighing direct to cars can be used, 
the type registering beam and the adding machine 
in the office, serve well to eliminate error, which 
might otherwise happen while recording and adding 
the numbers of weights taken. 

The practice of placing twenty or thirty loads 
of grain into a bin and later shipping this quantity 
as a carload may be left to those experienced in 
the effect of storage upon grains. However, where 
the method of loading cars direct from wagon 
scales through the elevator is used, it will not 
come amiss to have a thorough understanding be- 
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tween the party doing the weighing and the elevator 
operator. The important thing is to see that the 
grain intended for the car gets there. When differ- 
ent grains are being handled and the farmers are 
waiting, there is a strong temptation to move the 
turnhead spout too soon or in the rush, a load in- 
tended for a bin may go to the car. Of course these 
are things the experienced elevator man well knows, 
and will guard against. He will keep a careful eye 
on the mechanism controlling the turnhead spout. 
He will see that the cut-off in the dump pit does not 
get out of order, and if the bin, through which the 
leading spout passes, happens to load out a mixed 
car of grain, he will look for holes in the loading 
spout before discharging his helper, before he loses 
confidence in his outweighing scale or files a claim 
for shortages. In other words, proper care and 
thought in connection with the use of the entire 
equipment, including elevator and weighing equip- 
ment, will be just what are needed to prove he is 
right when weights are disputed. 

The proper installation and operation of out 
weighing scales insures the weighing of all grain 
leaving the elevator. Frequent checking of wagon 
scales and outweighing scales insures efficiency in 
weighing and opens the way for the development of 
operating methods to the highest efficiency. 


It is strongly recommended by those familiar 
with all conditions, that a hopper scale be installed 
on foundations independent of the building. The 
compression and expansion of cribbing and timbers 
causes movement which seriously affects the founda- 
tion of a scale built into the elevator. Ample room 
should be provided around a hopper scale to make 
its thorough inspection possible. Observing the 
scale and hopper without load and with hopper 
filled, will prevent the interference from parts of 
the scale or hopper coming in contact with the 
building. The care and testing used upon the wagon 
scale can well be observed in the use of the hopper 
scale. It is good practice to fill the hopper with 
grain and weigh the load in preference to placing 
weights to receive a certain amount and attempting 
to fill to this load. It is often difficult to fill to a 
certain load; besides the weighing of each draft 
will serve to eliminate the failure to record or the 
double recording of a draft. ; 


The railway track scale is outside of elevator dif- 
ficulties. It is often stated that the track scale has 
a short duration of active service when compared 
with some other types of scales. This is a mistaken 
idea. Like the wagon, hopper and automatic scale, 
the installation is the important part of its efficien- 
cy. <A railway track scale installed with wood 
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frame, and this wood frame allowed to decay until 
it gives way under a train, is not the fault of the 
scale. Ample drainage conduits should be provided 
the same as for wagon scales and open space pro- 
vided to allow the free circulation of air underneath. 

Like all other kinds of machinery, the automatic 
scale must be surrounded with conditions which will 
not defeat its purpose. When they are placed in new 
elevators, conditions can be adapted to their use 
usually without additional expense. But when they 
are placed in elevators built without the considera- 
tion of such equipment, a compromise is often se- 
lected between convenience, cost of installation and 
the most favorable working place. Being a contin- 
uous weigher, it must be placed where the grain can 
pass to and from it when loading out a car. The 
small space it occupies makes it a very desirable 
equipment, especially where storage room is limited. 
Tt is simple in design, easily operated, does not get 
out of adjustment, and being a slow acting machine, 
the wear on parts is reduced to a minimum. 

The term “automatic” suggests self-acting, but 
this should not be constructed to suggest entire self- 
attending. 

Above all things, do not install a scale where it 
will be neglected. If it is not given proper care 
and attention the human element of error will en- 
ter into its results seriously. 

In contemplating an installation in the cupola of 
an elevator, where there is no manlift and a man- 
lift cannot be installed, the work of climbing to the 
seale may be an objection. In this installation it is 
cuite common to remove a section of the loading 
spout from the turnhead down to the proper dis- 
tance necessary to make room for the installation. 
Unless this can be done without decreasing the force 
of discharging grain from the spout into the car, it 
will result in “shoveling back.” When many of 
the older elevators were built, the present 40-foot, 
large capacity grain cars were not used, and ele- 
vators amply high at that time, now will not load 
light oats without shoveling in the car. 

An automatic scale should never be installed over 
a distributor, because it will necessitate going to 
the scale to read the counter and weighing the last 
part hopper full, then going up and starting again 
in case a farmer comes in with a load of grain 
that has to go into a bin reached by the distributor, 
while a car is being loaded. 

When cupola installations are necessary, it will 
Le found good practice to provide an overhead hop- 
per sufficiently large to take care of variation in 
speed of elevating capacity, as an automatic scale 
running at full capacity will take grain quite uni- 
formly in quantity as compared with the uniformity 
in quantity delivered to the scale by the elevating 
leg. This is due to variation in power, variation in 
grain running from bins to boot of elevator, and 
not always setting cut-off opening in the boot the 
same. 

A very good method of delivering grain from the 
elevator head to scale in cupola (where elevator 
head is constructed to do so) is to discharge the 
grain from above the turnhead spout into the scale 
thereby eliminating possibility of errors in manipu- 
lation of turnhead or distributors. 

Most elevator operators prefer the working floor 
installation on account of the scale being always at 
hand where it will receive proper attention, but in 
elevators where additional storage capacity has 
been added, the getting the grain to the scale be- 
comes a problem. In most cases this can be accom- 
plished by the installation of a stub elevator leg 
just high enough to deliver grain from the bins to 
a hopper over the scale, allowing the scale to dump 
into the main elevator leg. This requires little ex- 
tra power, saves the fall required in the loading 
spout, and is far less expensive than raising the 
cupola and installing a manlift. 

It is well to remember that in every elevator 
there are things to watch, outweighing scales should 
be frequently checked with the wagon scales. There 
is perhaps no better way to keep weighing equip- 
ment in condition than by observing the things you 
would like to know, were you buying the grain 
shipped from your elevator, on the basis of the 
weights furnished from its weighing equipment. 
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A SUGGESTION FOR THE GRAIN LAND 


BY FELIX J. KOCH. 

From McAlister, in Oklahoma, there comes an in- 
teresting suggestion that might well be imitated 
other-wheres in the so-called grain, or hay, belts. One 
of the leading banks, whose show-windows could 
hardly be made to serve any bank purposes, give 
this space to exhibiting banner specimens of corn, 
wheat, rye, and the like, in its windows; such to 
remain there until exceeded in size, or quality, by 
some better specimen. The sight of these prize 
products in the window of one of the leading insti- 
tutions of the town, with name of grower and site 
of raising attached, is incentive, indeed, in most 
rural communities, to have one’s own raising put 
thus on display. It leads to healthy rivalry and 


A WINDOW DISPLAY 


emulation, as between the growers, and results, un- 
doubtedly, to the bettering of crops all around. 

Not alone that, but it helps to add value to the 
given displayer’s grain fields. When A or B or C 
or D would buy some land for grain, the fact that 
such-and-such plot produced this ear or sheaf, or 
that, so long displayed there at the bank, is indeed 
an advertisement for that land, and a justification, 
oftentimes, for a far higher price than otherwise 
might reasonably be asked for it. 


SUCCESSFUL GRAIN SCHOOLS 


The Illincis Grain Dealers’ Association started 
the administrative year under the weight of a reso- 
lution to the effect that every effort should be made 
to improve. the vield and quality of Illinois crops. 
Fresident Dewein has realized the full significance 
of the resolution and has co-operated heartily with 
Secretary Strong in making it a reaiity. 

A series of district meetings were organized and 
have been even more successful than was antici- 
pated. It was found that every dealer and farmer 
was much interested in the operation of the new 
corn grades, so that opportunity was given for a 
complete demonstration of the new grades. 

The meetings at Bloomington on September 12, 
and at Peoria on September 16, were particularly 
successful. At both meetings the attendance was 
around 150 and was made up of grain men, farm- 
ers and local business men. 

At both meetings F. H. Demaree, agronomist of 


the Crop Improvement Committee, talked on a larger 
yield of better grain and the grain dealers’ relation 
to the farmer. 

The grain dealer is in reality the sales agent of 
the farmers of a community, and is vitally inter- 
ested in the crops produced, both as to yield and 
quality, and at the same time is vitally interested 
in the prices received, because the question of farm 
profit is a controlling factor as to whether greater 
production will be attempted. 

Those things which grain men or other business 
men can do to help the cause of greater crop pro- 
duction were discussed. Everywhere sentiment is 
favorable to the county agent movement, and it is 
expected that the men residing in counties not now 
having county agents will work for this cause. 

Mr. Demaree explained the function of the organ- 
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ization with which he was identified and told the 
men that the things most important to the farmer 
were the producing of a larger crop and securing 
of the most for it when it was placed upon the mar- 
ket. He also stated that with proper development 
the crops of McLean County could be doubled in 
quantity and that the chief fact of importance was 
for the farmer to know what his crops cost him. 
He then gave some interesting statistics concerning 
this county. He spoke of poor corn grading and 
the loss incident thereto. He also spoke of the dis- 
eases which attack grain and of the manner in 
which they should be treated. 

Both farmers and grain men were unanimous in 
their opinion that the steps taken by the crop 
improvement committee to urge the growing of 
earlier maturing corn are well taken, and should 
be encouraged. | 

The discussion by Frank B. Tompkins, chief 
inspector at Peoria, brought out-many opinions as 
to the effect the new grades will have upon corn 
production in those States where corn is raised for 
the market. The general opinion prevailed that as 
these grades are generally adopted, it will allow 
the dealers to buy from the farmers on the grade 
merit of the corn offered for sale. This should have 
a strong tendency to-improve the quality, as those 
bringing inferior corn will receive a less price. 
Owing to the fact that moisture content will play a 
leading part in the grades received, it will also tend 
to cause the growing of earlier maturing corn, the 
delaying of husking until the corn has been well 
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dried on the stalk and better housing of the corn 
after it has been husked. 

At the Peoria meeting H. W. Danforth, president 
of the Farmers Grain Dealers’ Association, was pres- 
ent and spoke at some length, praising the work 
which the Illinois association was doing. Co-opera- 
tion in this cause between the two organizations 
would be productive of much good. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF SEED SELECTION 


One of the most important factors in successful 
crop production is the selection of the seed, and yet 
this is one of the features that is so frequently 
neglected. Extensive experimental work has been 
conducted at the Ontario Agricultural College to 
ascertain the influence of different selections of 
seed on the resulting crops. In experiments which 
were reported in 1912 with root crops, the results 
showed that in every instance, the large seed pro- 
duced greater than the medium sized seed, and the 
medium sized seed more than the small seed. Both 
small and large sized seeds of each of four varieties 
of oats have been planted at seven different dis- 
tances apart, in an experiment which has been con- 
ducted for five years in succession. From the 
results of the five years’ experiment, we learn that 
the maximum yield from the large plump seeds 
have been greater than the maximum yield from 
the small plump seed in fully 90 per cent of all the 
tests which have been made. 

The planting of heavy and light oats and the 
comparative results is very instructive. The heavy 
oats surpass the light oats in appearance of grain, 
in weight of grain per measured bushel, and in 
yield of both straw and grain per acre. In the 
experiment at the college in 1913, the yield per 
acre from the large, plump oats was 63.5 bushels, 
and from the light seed was 51.9 per acre, and in 
1912 the yield from the large seed was 20 bushels 
per acre over the yield of the small seed. 

The grain from which these selections have been 
made was all threshed with a grain separator, and 
the splitting and breaking of the grains were, there- 
fore, done in the usual process of threshing. In the 
selection of large, plump seed, one-half pound was 
carefully weighed from each class of grain. The 
number of large, plump seed of each kind of grain 
was then counted, and a corresponding number 
was taken of the medium sized grain, the small, 
plump grain and the shrunken grain. The selec- 
tions are sown upon plots of similar size. The 
results which are presented at the college are very 
interesting and important in showing the influence 
of one year’s selection of the seed of the principal 
farm crops which are grown in Ontario. 


GREECE IMPORTS MUCH WHEAT 


With a population of over two and a half million 
and a wheat crop of about 7,000,000 bushels, Greece 
imports considerable quantities of the cereal. Espe- 
cially is this true in the Patras district on the Gulf 
of Corinth, where 368,000 bushels of wheat were 
imported through the port of Patras during the first 
six months of 1913, and as much again through other 
channels, making the annual imports into the dis- 
trict in the neighborhood of 1,500,000 bushels. 

Of the amount received through the port about 90 
per cent of it comes from Russia in bulk and the 
remainder in sacks from Turkey and Bulgaria. The 
duty on wheat is $12 per ton and harbor and munic- 
ipal dues add $1.34 per ton to the cost. The average 
quotations, ¢. i. f., Patras, are about $1.23 per bushel 
while the cost after charges are paid are nearly $1.60 
per bushel. 


The rice crop in Manila for the past year was the 
greatest recorded for many years in the Philippines. 
According to the Director of Agriculture in Manila 
the crop is 100 per cent greater than in the previous 
year. 

In buying a cargo of wool and salt herrings to 
exchange for American grain the traders from Ice- 
land reduce international commerce to its simplest 
relations and avoid any question of gold remittances 
and international credit. 
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Not for 
been so thoroughly aroused as at the proposed 


a long time have the grain interests 


tax on grain trades which is a part of the War 
known as H. R. 18891. The 
trade is aroused because it is seriously threat- 


Revenue Measure, 


ened with the infliction of an unjust and un- 
The proposed law provides that 
every transfer of grain on an exchange or prom- 
ise of transfer shall bear a revenue stamp, one 


reasonable act. 
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cent of each hundred dollars involved. This 
will include all futures trades and all puts and 
calls so that in its course through the various 
markets each one hundred dollars’ worth of 
grain will be taxed many times, raising the price 
for the consumer, not one cent per $100, as was 
the original intent, but many cents, depending 
on the number of transactions involved. Every 
grain man and grain consumer should make the 
remedying of this threatened tax his personal 
and immediate concern, for the bill has passed 
the House and as we write is before the Senate. 
Telegraph your Senator what you think of it. 


MORE GRAIN IN THE SOUTH 


Our Southern states for some time have been 
preaching diversified farming so that the fail- 
ure of cotton will not throw out of equilibrium 
the finances of the whole country. The great 
unmarketed cotton crop this year is a clincher 
argument for diversification, and already we 
see steps under way to make the grain and stock 
farms realities. 

In South Carolina the Chambers of Com- 
merce of Anderson, Columbia and Charleston 
have under advisement plans for building and 
operating grain elevators to take care of the 
expected crops, and systematic efforts will be 
made to spread the gospel and the knowledge 
of scientific farming. Other states are taking 
equally energetic measures. As the fall planted 
grains mature very early in the South, two full 
crops can be harvested off the same land each 
year, making the profit much greater than for 
cotton. Tor the next two or three years there 
will be a big demand and high prices for wheat 
and oats so that the time is opportune for en- 
couraging results from the campaign. 
n-eantime the South has some cotton left Have 
you bought your bale? 


A JOLT FOR PREPARED FEEDS 


The New York Agricultural Station chemists 
recently analyzed 480 samples of feeding stuffs 
which had been purchased on the market in all 
parts of the state. These feeds 
manufacturers in every 


represented 
state from Massachu- 
setts to Nebraska so that most of them would 
come under Federal jurisdiction. Of the 480 
samples analyzed 453 were guaranteed, and of 
this number 126, or 27.8 per cent, failed to 
come up to the guarantee. In this comrutation 
2/10 of one per cent was allowed for error and 
« number of the samples which were below the 
guarantee escaped the defaulted class by this 
margin. Of course a great many of the delin- 
quent samples erred by only a small amount, but 
it must be remembered that the pure food of- 
ficials condemn shipments on just such small 
margins of error. Some of these weak feeds 
were widely advertised brands, made by repre- 
sentative manufacturers who are known ‘o have 
chemists constantly in their employ for the very 
purpose of avoiding these errors. All feed man- 
ufacturers have been urged for years tc exer- 
cise the greatest care. In the face of these 
known facts the percentage of off grade feeds 
is surprising. The stock and poultry would 
probably not suffer at all from the slight delin- 
quency in feeds, but the manufacturers’ repu- 
tation must have suffered a slump in the esti- 
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mation of the chemists and the administrators 
of the law. 


PRACTICAL AID 


The widespread campaign to induce indi- 
viduals to buy a bale of cotton will undoubt- 
edly relieve the situation temporarily, but it can 
do no permanent good, as the crop is not con- 
sumed and will still be in competition with the 
new crop unless before another year is out we 
can have increased the wearing of cotton goods. 

Of more practical benefit will be the action of 
the Quaker Oats Company, which has ordered 
for immediate shipment 1,000,000 cotton bags 
which it will use for feed instead of jute. In 
1912 we imported over 100,000 tons of jute. 
At the present time jute is difficult to obtain 
and high in price. Its use can be supplemented 
largely by that of cotton, which will not only 
relieve the growers of cotton in the South, but 
will also give employment to many idle spindles 
in the cotton mills of New England. If every 
bag user would specify cotton this year it would 
be of material help. 


ACCIDENTS OF TRADE 


The excitement caused in grain circles last 
year by the importation of Argentine corn was 
probably duplicated in Uruguay last month 
when a cargo of grain left Galveston for Mon- 
tevideo. Uruguay is an agricultural country 
and this is the first Northern grain that has ever 
been imported. These shipments back and 
forth across the world respond to the produc- 
tiveness or reluctance of nature’s yields and are 
no more alarming for the producers than a 
passing cloud, for they are just as transient. 
Our shortage of corn last year invited ship- 
ments from abroad; this year our abundance 
of wheat is looked upon as a God-send by many 
remote places of the earth to whom, ordinarily, 
our grain ships are strangers. There are regu- 
lar trade routes for grain which are used year 
after year, but scarcely a season passes that 
some country, which is usually self-sufficient in 
its cereals, does not have to look abroad for 
supply. These excursions into new fields are 
not alarming for the producer nor encouraging 
for the shipper. They are merely accidents. 


AN ERSTWHILE CENTER OF STRIFE 


The death, on September 30, of Gecrge T. 
Sullivan, recalls a dynamic career in grain spec- 
ulation, and also the strenuous days of the 
bucket shop and the long fight waged by the 
Chicago Board of Trade to suppress the evil, 
and the ultimate victory. George T. Sullivan 
operated one of the largest and most successful 
of the bucket shops. It flourished largely by 
reason of the posters which he sent out through 
the country, printed in red ink, and which gave 
him the name of “Red Letter Sullivan.” Op- 
erating in defiance of the bucket shop law which 
was finally passed in Illinois, he was arrested in 
1903 and indicted. He urged in his defense that 
the bucket shop was no more inimical to busi- 
ness ethics than dealing in puts and calls. This 
started the fight on puts and calls whicli is not 
yet done. It is largely the clamor of prejudice 
grounded on ignorance, like the many ‘egisla- 
tive attacks on the Exchanges which would do 
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away with future trading and ruin the great 
system of handling grain in this country, which 
is the most economical and founded upon the 
Inghest principles of any system in the world. 


ETHICS IN THE GRAIN TRADE 


In Kansas recently a grain dealer brought 
suit against a farmer who had contracted to le- 


liver a certain amount of grain but withheld it 


Lecause of the rise in price. The grain dealer 
in the meantime sold the grain in question on 
the strength of the contract and subsequently, 
to make good his sale, had to purchase other 
grain at a considerable loss. This experience 
is not so common as it used to be, but is still of 
so frequent occurrance as to call attention to 
the fact that many farmers, and other persons 
as well, whose business is done largely on a 
cash basis, have but a slight appreciation of the 
sacredness of a contract nor that most of the 
business of the world is done on honor. A busi- 
ness obligation weighs but lightly on their con- 
science, and against the chance to make an ad- 
ditional dollar, the question of ethics hasn’t even 
a look-in. On the other hand, should a miller or 
a grain dealer repudiate a purchase because of 
a fall in price, the high heavens would resound 
with protestations. It is natural to look out 
for number one, but no man can afford to neg- 
lect the rest of the beach for the sake of a 
single pebble. 

; SEED SELECTION 

For the last four years the corn yie:d per 
acre in Minnesota has increased materially. 
This is due largely to the selection of seed corn 
which has been done with more care and thor- 
cughness than in any state of the Union. This 
year Governor Eberhart appointed the week be- 
ginning September 14, as seed corn week, and 
urged every corn grower to go into lis field 
and select from the stalk the best ears of corn 
for seed. As a result of the Governor’s procla- 
mation and the general campaign, half a mil- 
lion bushels of selected seed corn has been gath- 
ered in Minnesota, which will result next year 
in further improvement of yield and quality. 
Seed selection should be as much a part of the 
work of every farm as plowing or cultivating, 
and in every community the grain dealer should 
be in the lead of that movement which will pro- 
raote the practice. 


NOW IS THE TIME 


This month most of our readers will be vis- 
ited by candidates for Congressional honors who 
will come in and shake hands, be very glad to 
see you, and hope that you will remember them 
at the polls. When they come in before elec- 
tion is the best time you will ever have to find 
out how they stand on legislative matters con- 
nected with the grain trade. Judging from the 
members now in Congress, the chances are 
about 100 to 1 that they won’t know a thing 
about it. So right then and there, if he is the 
man you~want or the one you think will be 
elected, is the time to tell him a few things. A 
great many Congressmen think that the middle- 
men in foodstuffs ought to be eliminated; you 
can tell the candidate just what the function of 
the grain dealer is. Many Congressmen think 
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that the Exchanges are merely gambling dens— 
you could spend a useful minute or two putting 
the candidate right on this subject. The can- 
didate will have to listen to you for he will want 
your vote, and if he has any convictions on the 
subject you had better find out what they are 
before you put him in a position where he can 
make trouble through his ignorance. ‘Know 
your candidate before you vote. 


OUR INTERNATIONAL POSITION 


All signs, it is said, fail in dry weather, and 
so, it seems, all treaties and agreements lose 
their efficacy when a nation is determined on 
war. For a country still at peace, however, the 
recognized rules of the game of nations hold 
considerable of interest. They are the only 
guide we have to the safe middle road, and 
though they may be changed by special circum- 
stances of the moment, we can mold our ac- 
tions by them with comparative safety. Presi- 
dent Wilson defined the position of the United 
States in no uncertain terms at the outbreak of 
the war, and his urgent warning has been gen- 
erally heeded by the country, if indeed it was 
needed at all. But the status of our commerce 
and merchants on the high seas was not gen- 
erally known, so that we are glad to be able 
to present in this issue the article on “Our 
Duties as a Neutral Nation,” from one of the 
greatest authorities on international law. This 
article with the supplementary outline of the 
special agreement with Great Britain, arranged 
by special conferences at London and Wash- 


_ington this month, can be safely used by the 


trade as a guide for their foreign trade at this 
time. 


KANSAS GRAIN AND POLITICS 


By Secretary E. J. Smiley’s latest circular we 
are informed that the chief grain inspector of 
Kansas will introduce a bill into the state leg- 
islature providing for compulsory state inspec- 
tion of all grain produced in Kansas. The in- 
spection system was devised to help the pro- 
ducer and consumer of grain to receive full 
value for what they bought or sold. The pro- 
posed law is designed, apparently, to help the 
administration of the state pay its politica debts 
by appointment to the office of inspector or 
deputy. No other purpose in the law appears. 
In a majority of cases the enforcement of the 
law would necessitate two inspection fees, as 
most of Kansas grain is sold outside the state 
“destination terms.” 
farmers are willing to bear the double burden 
of the two fees and a padded payroll, it is their 
business. If they don’t like the idea it behooves 
each one of them to make a noise that his rep- 
resentative can hear. 


The proposed readjustment of handling 
charges on the Chicago Board of Trade, by 
which the charges would be assessed on the 
value of the transaction rather than on the num- 
ber of bushels, was defeated by a vote of 3098 
to 285, largely through the influence of a cir- 
cular letter subscribed by 16 prominent grain 
firms, who declared that a change at this time, 
raising the handling fees, would throw much of 
the competitive business to other markets. 


If Kansas shippers and © 
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Over 800,000,000 pounds of sugar, syrup, and 
starch was produced last year from corn in this 
country. The 230,000,000 bushels estimated ex- 
cess over last year may be useful in controlling 
the sugar shortage. 


In insuring the lives of its two chief officials 
for $1,000,000, a Minneapolis grain firm has 
received enough free advertising to pay for the 
premiums. The best advertisements are not al- 
ways found on bill boards. 


The newest bill in Congress, designed to stop 
speculation in grain, is that introduced by Mr. 
Baltz of Illinois, who would have the Director 
of the Census gather statistics of wheat, rye, 
and oats thrashed each year, together with the 
quantity stored in elevators. This will prevent 
speculation by means of secretly storing up 
large quantities. Suffering cats, what next? 


Seed growing will be greatly stimulated this 
fall and next year in this country to supply the 
market which has been depending on Europe. 
Some of the legume seeds come largely from 
Europe and will be very short this fall. Sugar 
beet and cauliflower growers will suffer, and 
many flower gardens will be lacking favorite 
varieties. 


So many of the cases which go to arbitration 
are caused by disregard or ignorance of well 
known rules of the associations or boards ot 
trade that it seems as if every dealer would 
fortify himself with the necessary knowledge. 
When a car is sold on the terms of a certain 
market, the rules of that market become a part 
of the contract and the seller should know ab- 
solutely what they are. Otherwise he is liable 
to error and subsequent loss. 


The meager reports that come from the vari- 
ous countries at war seem to indicate that the 
crops are generally harvested and that most all 
the grain was recovered. General French re- 
ports that the horses of the allies are in good 
condition owing to the amount of grain still 
standing in the fields. This statement hardly 
bears out the official reports, nor does the fact 
of the presence in East Prussia of great armies 
of mounted Russians and Germans, East Prus- 
sia being the granary of Germany. 


The Bureau of War Risks of the United 
States Government has completed its organiza- 
tion and made announcement of its policies. 
Only vessels of American registry will be in- 
sured. The insurance will not cover blockaded 
ports, and an extra premium will be charged 
for vessels sailing to certain so-called extra haz- 
ardous ports. Absolute contraband of war can- 
not be covered at all and conditional contra- 
band, if consigned to ports of one of the war- 
ring countries, is also barred. Losses will be 
paid, with interest, within 30 days after filing 
proofs of claim, which are satisfactory. So 
much is included under conditional contraband 
if consigned to a belligerent country, that the 
Government Bureau is not likely to be deluged 
with policies. 


DEATH OF HARRY WOODS 


Members of the Chicago Board of Trade and his 
other numerous friends in the grain trade were 
greatly shocked and grieved over the announce- 
ment of the death of Harry Woods, secretary of 
State for Illinois, on October 12. Mr. Woods died 
of a revolver wound presumably self-inflicted, his 
body being found in his garage at Springfield, III. 
Up to the time that the “American Grain Trade” 
went to press there seemed to be no reason for the 
suicide as he appeared to have no business worries 


and was in fairly good health. He was known, how- 


THE LATE HARRY WOODS 


ever, to have been very much disappointed over his 
showing in the recent primary election for United 
States senator, so that it is believed that he shot 
himself while temporarily insane. 

He had been a member of the Chicago Board of 
Trade for the past twenty years and raised himself 
to an eminent position both in business and politics 
solely by his own efforts. Starting as a messenger 
boy he later became a clerk for a commission house 
on the Board of Trade, and finally engaged in the 
grain business on his own account, purchasing a 
Board of Trade membership. He was reported to 
have been the principal stockholder in the commis- 
sion firm of Lipsey & Co., Chicago, prior to his elec- 
tion as Secretary of State. After assuming office, 
however, he sold out his holdings in this firm but 
retained his membership in the Board of Trade. He 
continued to manifest an interest in the grain trade 
and was a prominent speaker at several grain con- 
ventions. The picture of Mr. Wocds reproduced 
here was taken from a quite recent photograph fur- 
nished the ‘“‘American Grain Trade” through the 
courtesy of the Chicago Evening Post. 


ASSIGNABILITY OF WAREHOUSE 
RECEIPTS 


BY J. L. ROSENBERGER 

The Supreme Court of Idaho says, in the case of 
Fyontier Milling & Elevator Company vs. Roy 
White Co-operative Mercantile Company et al. [138 
Pacific Reporter, 825], that, under the common law, 
warehouse receipts were not negotiable. They were, 
however, assignable as other contracts, and the 
transfer of warehouse receipts had the same effect 
as the delivery of the goods themselves, and oper- 
ated to vest in the assignee the assignor’s title to 
the goods, but no better title nor right than that 
ef the assignor. The assignee was not entitled to 
bring suit in his own name, and the warehouse 
receipts were subject to equities available against 
the assignor. 

But the Idaho statutes, as well as the statutes of 
many states, have abrogated this rule, and made 
warehouse receipts assignable by indorsement and 
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negotiable. They may be transferred by indorse- 
ment, and such indorsement shall be deemed a 
valid transfer of the commodity represented by the 
receipts, and may be made either in blank or to 
another. No particular form of in- 
dcrsement or assignment is necessary, provided 
there is manifest an intention to transfer the 
property in the goods. 

The sale and delivery of the warehouse receipts 
is a complete delivery of the commodities repre- 
sented by the receipt to the purchaser and passes 
the title. 

As between the parties to a sale of goods on store 
in a warehouse, the delivery of an order on the 
warehouseman for the goods by the seller to the 
buyer is a delivery, and passes the title to the 
lutter so as to render him liable for the price. The 
transfer of a warehouse receipt in good faith, and 
in the ordinary course of business, operates to 
transfer to the holder the title to the goods covered 
by the receipt. 

Statutes similar to that of Idaho, which authorize 
2 transfer of warehouse receipts by indorsement, 
lve been generally construed not to prevent a valid 
transfer by any method previously effectual. 

The term “sold, assigned, and delivered”’ would 
be equally as effective to convey the title to the 
produce represented by warehouse receipts, and 
would have the same legal effect, as to use the exact 
language contained in the statute, and would cer- 
tainly be sufficient to hold harmless the corporation 
operating the warehouse in delivering to the holder 
of the receipts the property described therein, and 
this could be the only purpose of the statute. 


the order of 


GRAIN ELEVATORS IN BALKAN STATES 


Before the outbreak of the war there seemed to 
be a great opportunity for American capital to be 
invested in the immediate erection of grain eleva- 
tors in Bulgaria. There are many excellent loca- 
tions for such buildings, namely, on the Danube 
River or on the Black Sea at Varna or Bourgas, or 
on ths Aegean Sea at Porto Lagos. It has been 
put up to officials of the Bulgarian Government and 
prominent citizens in Sofia, and the general opinion 
was that such elevators would not only be good for 
the country but for the grain trade in general. 
Americans are the acknowledged leaders in the 
building of elevators and attention was therefore 
called to this opportunity in Bulgaria. 

In Roumania there are now three elevators, the 
third will be opened shortly for public use. They 
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ANOTHER BIG FIRE 


A spectacular fire completely destroyed Malt 
House B of the Cragin Elevator Company on the 
tracks of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
road in Chicago on September 29. The fire, which 
was discovered by the watchman, started about 9:30 
in the evening and was still burning at daylight. 
The flames could be seen at ten miles distance and 


A CLOSE VIEW OF THE DEBRIS AT THE CRAGIN 
ELEVATOR FIRE 


thousands of people crowded the tracks and nearby 
fields to witness the work of the firemen, whose dan- 
ger was added to by the falling of ten huge tanks 
on the top floor and dust explosions, 

The building, the ruins of which are shown in the 
illustrations, is one of the four in that vicinity 
owned by the Cragin Elevator Company of which 
Frank Delaney is president. It was used for the 
storage of grain and was 125x75 feet in dimension, 
six stories high, with a eapacity of 15,000 tons. At 


GENERAL APPEARANCE OF THE CRAGIN ELEVATOR AFTER THE FIRE 


are all operated and owned by the Government. 
The new elevator is located at Constranze, and has 
a capacity of 441,320 hectoliters (1,252,352 bushels). 
The other elevators are in Braila and Galatz, the 
two Roumanian ports on the Danube. 

The elevator in Braila contains 334 silos, which 
have a capacity of 377,560 hectoliters (1,071,418 
bushels). The elevator in Galatz contains 334 
silos, which have a capacity of 346,080 hectoliters 
(982,086 bushels). There are no private elevators 
in Roumania as it is necessary to first obtain con- 
cessions from the Government to build on the 
Danube River or the Black Sea. 


the time of the fire the house was stored with grain 
screenings. The lcss is estimated at about $250,000, 
entirely covered by insurance. 


Entomologists of the Department of Agriculture 
have colored one wing of hundreds of moths of the 
army worm, and liberated the moths in order to find 
out, if possible, whether they fly directly north or 
south, and their speed and how far they spread. 
Anyone who finds a moth with an artificially col- 
ored wing will help the campaign against the de 
structive pest if he will report the date and place 
of the discovery to the Department of Agriculture. 
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WILL NOT INCREASE COMMISSION RATES 


A recent proposed amendment to the rules of 
the Board of Trade of the city of Chicago to in- 
erease commission rates, was defeated by a vote of 
398 to 285. 


; THE NEW EXCHANGE AT OMAHA 

The Omaha Grain Exchange will not erect. its 
new building this year but construction work will 
start early next spring. The specifications provide 
for an eight story structure with 120x128 feet 
ground dimensions. 


WAR TAX ON GRAIN 
The proposed war tax bill pending before Con- 
gress provides for a tax of 1 cent for each $100 in 
values for all sales made on any exchange or board 
of trade either for present or future delivery, with 
an additional tax on each added $100, or fractional 
part thereof. This is equivalent to 50 cents on 50,000 

bushels of wheat, at $1.00 per bushel. 


OFFICERS OF ST. PAUL GRAIN EXCHANGE 


At the first annual meeting of the St. Paul Grain 
Exchange, St. Paul, Minn., held recently, J. C. En- 
right, manager of the Lindeke Roller Mills was elect- 
ed president; C. C. Gray, wholesale hay and grain 
merchant, secretary, and Ben Baer, president of 
the American National Bank, treasurer. The ex- 
change has filed articles of incorporation and has 
offices in connection with those of the Equity in 
the Pioneer Building. 


GULF PORT CLEARANCES LARGE 

The report of Chief Inspector R. T. Miles for the 
Galveston Cotton Exchange and Board of Trade 
shows that the clearances of wheat for foreign 
ports during the month of September were 6,505,715 
bushels, being an increase of 5,484,875 bushels over 
last year. The report of October 1 of Chief Grain 
Inspector W. L. Richeson of New Orleans shows 
that grain was cleared for 14 ports during Sep- 
tember mostly for French and English ports. Total 
cleared in September was 5,283,178 bushels wheat, 
190,042 bushels corn, and 544,175 bushels oats, com- 
pared with 1,138,308 bushels wheat, 81,115 bushels 
corn and 2,575 bushels oats in September, 1913. 
In addition to the above there were 104,000 bushels 
at Galveston and 276,000 bushels of wheat on ship 
at New Orleans and not cleared. 


ATROCIOUS CRIME OF BEING YOUNG 

Lloyd Canby, son of the president of the Chicago 
Board of Trade and engaged in his father’s grain 
office in the Board of Trade Building looks young 
and is young, although he has voted for at least one 
president. While the majority of mankind would 
undoubtedly sacrifice several shares of Standard Oil 
preferred to liquidate a few years that oppress so 
heavily, yet youth, at times, has fearful disadvan- 
tages as the following tragic tale witnesseth, told 
by one of Mr. Canby’s friends visiting with him 
recently at a house party in Harbor Point, Mich., 
about 20 miles north of Charlevoix. 

In the Northern peninsula the nights grow cold 
with the declining sun and in this story the weath- 
er villainously appears as an accessory before the 
fact. Coming into town one night, thoroughly 
chilled from a motor ride over the hills, Mr. Canby 
stopped with his friends at a well known hostelry 
and repaired to the refectory for something to take 
the sting of the cold off. All were helped except 
Mr. Canby. To his vociferous protests at such 
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seemingly unwarranted discrimination, the waiter 
said: “Sorry, but we are not allowed to _ serve 
minors,” and Mr. Canby, his friends tell, was just 
married last summer. 


GEORGE A. WEGENER 


Once in a while an accepted formula or custom- 
made proposition is successfully reversed. No one 
would undertake to deny that favorable opportuni- 
ties are to be met with in the West, yet the advice 
of Bourke Cochran to the discouraged young New 
York lawyer who thought to do better in Dead- 
wood, Colc., is always seasonable; calling the young 
man to the window of his New York office which 
overlooked Broadway and Wall Street, he said: 


GEORGE A. WEGENER 


“Young man, down there are a hundred Deadwoods, 
get out and hustle.” 

George A. Wegener came Hast. To leave the fer- 
tile fields of Minnesota to engage in the grain 
business in Chicago was certainly opposed to the 
time-worn advice offered young men about the 
West. But George came East and bustled, and to 
good purpose, for he is at the present head of the 


thriving cash grain department of Logan & Bryan, . 


one of the oldest and most substantial grain firms 
on the Board of Trade of the city of Chicago. 

Mr. Wegener was born on a farm in Minnesota 
but his parents checked a farming career as they 
moved to St. Paul when he was five years of age. 
When a young man he went to Chicago and started 
in the grain business with W. F. Johnson & Co., 
in 1885, becoming a member of the Board five 
years later. This membership he has retained ever 
since. When Mr. Johnson retired from business 
in 1906, he went with George H. Sidwell & Com- 
pany, remaining with this firm until May, 1914, 
when its entire cash grain business was taken over 
by Logan & Bryan and Mr. Wegener went along 
as manager of the department. The department is 
amply equipped to handle its large volume of re- 
ceipts of grain as well as barley and seeds which 
arrive from all states contributory to the Chicago 
market. ; 

As a member of the Crop Improvement Commit- 
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tee at Chicago for the Council of Grain Exchanges 
of America, Mr. Wegener has contributed his share 
towards the success of the propaganda of better 
seed and larger yields. He has always been a hard- 
working grain man, is highly conscientious and 
progressive, and in his long career as a grain mer: 
chant has had a share in the promotion of the bet- 
ter things that have been factors in the growth of 
the Chicago Board of Trade. 


EXPORT DEMAND A BIG FACTOR 

“The trend of values is a case of supplies versus 
export and speculative demand,” say Southworth & 
Co., of Toledo, in their October letter. “The export 
demand is expected to be a permanent factor of 
importance. For three months ending September 
30 our exports of wheat show a 50 per cent increase 
over last year. The demand from abroad has been 
forthcoming on recessions. But it’s not the whirl 
wind affair of the first few days. 

“Extent of speculative buying will be determined 
by financial conditions. Some hopeful signs are 
noted. ‘The old lady of Threadneedle Street,’ the 
Bank of England, is still tending to her knitting, 
The latest dividend declaration was at the same 
10 per cent rate as before the war. Sentiment ag 
to grain values appears to favor ultimately higher 
levels on the grounds of Europe’s scarcity and 
prospects for a very short 1914 crop abroad, though 
the result of this condition may not apparent! 
until the movement becomes smaller.” 


be 


JUST MIND YOUR P’S AND Q’S 


“Do not fail to give consideration to the standard 
grades for corn in effect in all the principal mar- 
kets, as promulgated by the United States Gov- 
ernment,’ says Pope & Eckhardt Company of Chi- 
cago in recent market letters. “Because soon you will 
be up against your first experiences in the handling 
of new corn under these rules. Too much fine dirt 
and mixtures with other grain are apt to bring 
many disappointments, unless the deliveries at sta- 
tions and the handling through the elevators are 
given more care than in recent years. Until you 
are satisfied what your corn will probably grade, it 
is likely that sales ‘to arrive’ of specific grades, for 
shipment to the various distributing markets may 
bring very unsatisfactory results, but if you must 
have protection against the volume you eontract 
from the growers, then sales at opportune occasions 
for regular May delivery will probably prove a 
much more satisfactory hedge.” 


A WAGNER LETTER 


E. W. Wagner & Co., of Chicago, Ill., have the 
following to say on grain conditions October 10: 

“The North American wheat surplus is probably 
340,000,000, including 20,000,000 old wheat. Of this 
total about 152,000,000 will be exported July 1 to 
November 1, representing an average of 8,500,000 
per week. The remaining surplus of this continent 
can apparently maintain this pace until early April 
before exhaustion appears. However, new wheat 
export help arrives from Argentina in February, 
from Australia in January, and from India in May. 
In addition Russia and the Danube hold 120,000,000 
to 140,000,000 surplus that must finally see the 
market. But North America may remain the chief 
export target all winter, as the fighting abroad has 
reached the trenches and overcoat stage. 

“The world wheat surplus of 1914-15 is no longer 
a one year affair, as Europe may not raise an aver 
age until 1916. French and Austrian empire news 
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already suggests a reduction of 150,000,000 in 1915 
wheat and rye. Belgium normally raises 35,000,000 
wheat and rye. Where is the sign of 10,000,000 for 
next year? Any Argentina disaster in the crucial 
crop month of November will mean an enlargement 
of wheat prices. I recommend wheat investments. 
Orders should be placed at once. 

“Europe will hardly buy large quantities of our 
corn at present prices. Last fall, May corn failed 
in maintaining bulges above 70 to 72 cents. The 
Argentina old and new crop is a factor. The report 
of October 7 indicates a liberal winter movement. 
Bulges are due but the chance of lower levels as a 
discounting of the winter movement overhangs the 
market. 

“The enormous oats movement should ultimately 
find an echo in small receipts. North American 
exports since August 1 are around 17,000,000. The 
U. S. will sell 25,000,000 to 35,000,000 abroad. May 
oats promise to retain the 49 and 55 cent level. 
They are a sound investment but should not be 
bought on extended advances. 

“Succeeding the market lethargy of September 15 
to October 6 I note signs of increased interest in 
the grains. The September wheat, corn and oats 
declines evidently aroused general queries as to the 
permanence of grain prices. In wheat and oats a 
renewal of confidence is indicated. 


A LARGER DEMAND NEEDED 

There have been but slight changes in the grain 
situation during the past week. Dullness was as 
much in evidence as was extreme activity a month 
ago. The war shows no signs of being anywhere 
near a conclusion, but its effect as a bullish factor 
is, at least temporarily, not so much in evidence. 
Wheat and oats are being cleared daily in generous 
quantities for foreign ports but they are moving to 
primary points quite freely still and the home de- 
mand is very moderate. Corn has lagged behind 
the other cereals and needs a strong domestic and 
some foreign demand to bring about a good reac- 
tion. The weather has been perfect for ripening, 
maturing, and shaping up new corn for a fairly 
early gathering. 

The demand for wheat and flour for export seems 
to continue excellent and with little interruption. 
The weekly clearances are large. Advices as to 
European crops indicate that they will need large 
importations from America all season. The visible 
supply, however, is now close to last year’s, and 
Kansas is said to be still having an enormous move- 
ment of their winter wheat, only limited on some 
roads by the way cars are furnished. From pres- 
ent indications this country will continue to make 
new records in the way of wheat exports—a most 
desirable thing, with business conditions at home 
as dull as they are at present. 

The Government Report issued October 7, is 
about as expected on corn, and reflects the improve- 
ment generally conceded, caused by the splendid 
rains in September. A crop close to 2,700,000,000 
is indicated. It is not a large yield, but is so much 
better than last year’s, and that it promised to be 
August 1, that the country will feel much encour- 
aged. With the foreign wants that are bound to 
develop later on, the new corn crop should prove 
to be a factor of great prosperity for this country. 
Corn values have eased off far beyond the expecta- 
tion of the trade generally, and the causes have 
been eagerly sought for. There seem to be no 
burdensome stocks on the farm or in the visible 
supply, and receipts are light. But the demand has 
suddenly dropped off and in such a pronounced way 
as to weaken prices materially. Perfect weather, 
greatly improved pastures, and the rapid seasoning 
up of new corn have cut a figure, too. It is hard 
to explain this notable lack of demand for corn, 
which now seems very cheap as compared with that 
of other cereals, and of the numerous varieties of 
mixed feeds that are being put on the market. We 
think the growing uses of the latter have curtailed 
the demand for both corn and oats to some extent. 
—From T. A. Grier & Company, Peoria, late market 
letter. 
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ANNUAL MEETING AT FT. WILLIAM 
At the annual meeting of the Fort William Grain 
Exchange, Fort William, Manitoba, F. A. Guy of 
the F. A. Guy Grain Company was elected presi- 
dent; Irving de Lameter of H. W. Dwyer Grain 
Company, vice president; J. P. Kinney, treasurer. 


EXCHANGE WILL BE LESS CONGESTED 

The present overcrowded condition of the Kansas 
City Board of Trade, Kansas City, Mo., is to be 
relieved by the construction of a modern office 
building opposite the Board. The new building 
will be erected by John I. Glover, a member of the 
exchange, and in consideration of its construction 
the directors of the Board of Trade voted to remain 
in its present building for a term of 10 years. 


ELECTION AT MINNEAPOLIS 


Election of officers on the Minneapolis Chamber 
of Commerce took place recently resulting as fol- 
lows: For president, A. C. Loring; first vice presi- 
dent, F. A. Hallett; second vice president, W. O. 


A. C, LORING 
President Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce. 


Timerman. John H. McHigh continues as secretary. 

Vacancies in the directorate were filled by the 
election of C. M. Chase, A. C. Andrews, B. F. Ben- 
son, H. S. Helm, and J. H. MacMillan. 


CHANGES IN MEMBERSHIP 


Baltimore.—Frederick J. Couse was admitted to 
membership in the Chamber of Commerce, the cer- 
tificate of Wm. W. Ruth being transferred. 

Chicago.—Six new members were admitted to the 
Board of Trade during September. They are: John 
Slade, Chas. A. Lindley, Edward L. Adams, Robt. B. 
Gentles, B. B. Denniston and Wm. L. Heptig. The 
withdrawals are: Wm. L. Bear, John C. Wilson, 
Harry W. Kress, Chas. W. Cooper, Willard L. Cobb, 
Wm. J. Flanagan. 

Cincinnati—New members admitted to the Cham- 
ber of Commerce are: S. A. Van Horn, Geo. M. 
Verity, Middletown, Ohio; Geo. H. Charls, Middle- 
town, Ohio; Herbert H. Mueller, Lockland, Ohio; 
Ned H. Sturm (transferred from Lewis Elsas); Joe 
Heringer, Newport, Ky. 

Milwaukee.—Four new members have been ad- 
mitted to the Chamber of Commerce during the past 
month. They are: N. M. Kent, A. J. Atkins, Geo. 
F. Briggs and M. Glenn Rankin. Memberships 
transferred are: Arthur A. Bentley, Estate of R. 
W. Pierce, deceased. 

Minneapolis—Members admitted to the Chamber 
of Commerce during September are: S. L. Johnson, 
J. R. C. McCrea, Geo. C. Van Dusen, John H. Frazer. 

Pecria.—Memberships transferred at the Board of 


Trade are: J. S. Bocock to A. W. Harwocd, E. S. 
McClure to H. J. Mazzoni, L. C. Emerson to James 
E. Bennett. 
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Pittsburgh—Thomas P. Richey was admitted to 
membership in the Grain Exchange during Septem- 
ber. There were no withdrawals. 

San Francisco.—James B. Blum, was the only 
new member admitted to membership in the Cham- 
ber of. Commerce during September. 


TERMINAL NOTES 


The Producers’ 
Ohio, recently increased its capital stock from $9,000 
to $10,000. 


President Blackford of the Baltimore Chamber 


of Commerce appointed H. S. Belt, A. W. Mears, 


and James S. Russell as Flour Quotations Committee 
on ’Change for the month of October. 


Julius H. Barnes of the Barnes-Ames Company, 
Duluth, Minn., spent the month of September and 
part of August in New York working on conditions 
which should facilitate the exports of grain. 


The Columbia Grain Company, Ltd., of Winnipeg, 
Man., has been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $40,000. Incorporators are L. J. Holgrimson, H. 
J. Lindad, H. U. Hanneson, G. A. Oxford and S. 
J. Masters. 


Local offices have been established at Sioux City, 
Iowa, by P. B. Mann, Anchor Grain Company of 
Minneapolis, Minn., the Atlas Elevator Company of 
Minneapolis, Minn., and E. W. Wagner & Company 
of Chicago. 

William Rodgers has resigned his position as sec- 
retary of the grain and seed firm of the Thomas 
Johnston Company of Baltimore, Md., to become the 
local manager of the exporting firm of Knight & 
McDougall of Chicago and New York. 


The Central Grain & Seed Company of Indian- 


apolis, Ind., has been incorporated to succeed the. 


New Process Grain Company of that city. The 
incorporators are E. H. Reynolds, H. P. Doolittle, 
and R. G. Kurr. Capital stock is $25,000. 


Robert Livingston who has been in the grain trade 
at Chicago for many years, has gone south to fill 
a position on the 100,000-acre plantation in Louisi- 
ana of Charles Buckley, the oat king of Chicago; 
who has also large interests in the Carolinas. 


The J. Rosenbaum Grain Company of Chicago, 
lil., has increased its capital stock from $500,000 to 
$1,700,000. The increase was made to give the com- 
pany greater working capital with which to handle 
its increased export business due to the European 
war. 

The Urmston-Harting Elevator Company has 
been organized at Walton, Ind., to carry on a general 
grain and elevator business. The capital stock is 
$16,000 and directors of the company are Leroy 
Urmston, Sherman B. Harting, Chessel W. Urm- 
ston. 


The Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Company of 
Chicago has been incorporated with a capital stock 


of $30,000 to buy and sell flour and products of 


The incor- 
John A. Armbruster, 


wheat, rye, corn and buckwheat, etc. 
porators are W. E. Habel, 
Fred Larsen. 


Hurst & Co. of Indianapolis, Ind., have incorpo- 
rated with a capital stock of $200,000 to do a gen- 
eral business in grain and farm products. The in- 
corporators are F. R. Maisbary, William Hales, 
Frank McConnell, Birdsall Adams, J. F. Childs, B. 
C. Pfeiffer and George C. Dixon. 


The Superior Elevator Company, with head of-° 


fices at Minneapolis, Minn., has incorporated to 
carry on a grain business in Wisconsin with head 
offices at Superior. The company has a capital 
stock of $150,000, of which $125,000 is represented in 
Wisconsin and includes Elevator “M” on the Belt 
Line at Superior. 


The Philadelphia Export Corporation is in 
process of formation at Philadelphia, Pa. The ob- 
ject of the corporation is to conduct a general grain, 
flour and feed business and do a general export and 
import business in grain. The capital stock is 
$100,000. Interested parties are William M. Rich- 


ardson, Walter K. Woolman, Samuel F., William B.- 
and John Scattergood, men who are among the 


Elevator Company, of Sandusky, 


~~. 
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leaders of grain in the Philadelphia market. Phil- 
adelphia has at present excellent export facilities 
and it is this fact that has brought about the 
formation of the new company. 


The W. L. Green Commission Company, one of 
the large grain receiving, shipping, and exporting 
firms of St. Louis, Mo., has reincorporated with a 
capital stock of $200,000 fully paid. The stockhold- 
ers are Marshall Hall, J. S. McGee, G. H. Bridges, 
E. L. Waggoner and W. J. Ravold. 


President C. H. Canby of the Chicago Board of 
Trade appointed Geo. E. Marcy, A. M. Clement, 
Stuart Logan, Finley Barrel and R. W. McKinnon 
as a committee to arrange for buying and holding 
such cotton as members of the Board wished to pur- 
chase to aid the Southern cotton growers. 


P. D. Armour III, grandson of the founder of 
Armour Company, Chicago, started on his business 
career recently by becoming a cattle buyer at the 
Union Stock Yards. The young Armours will have 
plenty of work and responsibility. before them as 
the packing firm and the Armour Grain Company 
has interests which extend around the globe. 


R. J. House, former member of the Kansas City 
Board of Trade of Kansas City, Mo., was arrested 
last month at St. Joseph, Mo., charged with adul- 
terating corn chops with sand in violation of the 
Pure Food Law. House formerly did business at 
Kansas City under the name of R. J. House & Com- 
pany and the Western Grain Company and was 
fined in the Federal Court on a similar charge sev- 
eral months ago following which he moved to St. 
Joseph. 


The Board of Trade Mutual Insurance Company 
of the Chicago Board of Trade held its annual meet- 
ing recently and its statement showed 22 deaths 
during the year, against an average of 12.4 for the 
twenty-two years it has been in business, There 
were thirty-nine new members admitted last year 
and the average age brought down to 39 years. 
Death benefits are $3,142. The executive commit- 
tee chosen is composed of L. F. Gates, L. C. Bros- 
seau, R. W. Bell, Edw. H. Hymers, and J. M. Mc- 
Clean. 


The. Quaker Oats Company of Chicaso has in- 
structed each of its Southern representatives to 
buy one bale of cotton at a price of 10 cents per 
pound delivered local warehouse, to grade middling 
or better. When possible, all feedstuffs ordinarily 
shipped in jute bags will for the time being be 
furnished in cotton feed bags. Orders have already 
been placed for a million, cotton feed bags. Cotton 
bags will be used to the greatest extent possible in 
shipment of other products, such as cornmeal, grits, 
flour, oatmeals, etc. 


F. iB. Peavey & Co., of Minneapolis, Minn., have 
taken out a $1,000,000 20-year endowment life in- 
surance policy on the two head officials of the com- 
pany. The policies were taken out in the names 
of Frank T. Heffelfinger, president and Frederick 
B. Wells, vice president, who were insured for 
$500,000 each. The purpose of such business in- 
surance is said to be for the protection of big firms 
from loss due to unsettled conditions that might 
result from the death of an executive official, and to 
create an asset in the form of a loan value in time 
of financial stress. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


The following reports are made direct to the 
“American Grain Trade” from the leading terminal 
markets, covering the September, 1914, receipts of 
grain, hay and seeds: 


CHICAGO.—Reported by J. C. F. Merrill, 
the Board of Trade: 


secretary of 


——-Receipts-—— 

Articles. 1914. 1913. 1914. 1913. 
Wheat, bus....... 13,496,000 4,307,000 oa) 593,000 5,866,000 
Corn, bus: 22. 0... 8,146,000 15,205,000 5,794,000 8,212,000 

12,930,000 17, 185, 000 8,630,000 

2;167,000 351,000 369,000 

1,00 367,000 226,000 104,000 

TMimothe seed, lbs.11, 208, 000 5,947,000 4,845,000 3,735,000 
Clover seed, lbs. "789,000 188,000 309,000 138,000 
Oth. grass sd., Ibs. 4,713,000 1,334,000 2,573,000 2,181,000 
Flax seed, bus.... 136 6,000 31,000 2,000 2,000 
Broom corn, Ibs. : 1,982,000 1,024,000 1,169,000 1,455,000 
EAR CONS «5 :2s-<10,. 28,591 25,647 6,256 2,761 
Fiour, pbls....cs% “, 909,000 936,000 846,000 624,000 
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BALTIMORE.—Reported by Jas. B. Hessong, sec- 

retary of the Chamber of Commerce: . 
——-Receipts- ——Shipments 

Articles. 1914. 1913. 1914. 1913. 
Wheat, bus..... 3,223,924 1,992,579 3,777,339 1,744,063 
Corn, bus.... 405,871 278,518 100 11,560 
Oats, ebusste sc. © 8,672,579 548,363 6,932,496 5,040 
Barley, (DUSi.0 es 1,000 RET Sans eetsshd wcslay Wesstelgelete’s 
ESV S. S ira, iare cre ns 501,019 94,049 408,743 25,829 
US Cain on ets AoA 5,901 4,251 784 597 
MlOur)) (DIS: «21s, >\- 161,131 216,898 62,483 119,639 


CINCINNATI.—Reported by W. C. Culkins, 


superin- 
tendent of the Chamber of Commerce: 


: —-Receipts-—— ——Shipments—— 
Articles. 914. 1913. 1914, Sang 
Wheat, bus ae 878 173,123 
Corn, bus 30,3 289,579 
Oats, bus 348.192 
Barley, bus 1,920 
RVG wetsuits ore « 14,939 
Timothy seed, lbs. 10,919 
Clover seed, lbs... 10,004 
Oth. Grass sd., lbs. 10,919 
Flax seed, bus.... 6 
Broom corn, Ilbs.. 5,081 
Hays tOnSsaycaeer 20,278 
Bioeur:, bss)... 0. 115,645 
ee i 
Articles. 1914. 1913. 1914. 1913. 


CLEVELAND.—Reported by M. A. Havens, secretary 
of the Chamber of Commerce. 


Wheat, b TAN06:. Mics ct LGV a Somer 
Corn, bus. Dea, ORDA Parga te.6 BO LOUG fa wewee os 
OS tS Spuss.;. ea os AUG TOO es terae.ci TS2SB4 sis che 
Barley, DuS.c00-05 URS a a eee LAN Se > Soh AOD 
Ryp and ee. OAD ION Lacinyasne BLAS encore 
EVAVG) CONS ctecteisteru BOO Tee teers ater 02 8 ae eee sete 
Fiours DbDISis eta BO;G420 Scars 12,830 


DETROIT.—Reported by M. S. Donovan, 


secretary of 
the Board of Trade. 


pe 
Articles. 1914 1913. 1914. 1913. 
Wheat, DuUSsia.cs. » 385, 000 123,000 67,000 131,000 
Corn, (DUB Ir 28 207,800 200,800 87,000 41,300 
OBtSy . DUS ia reine 417,500 364,200 307,600 80,000 
Barley: SIMI ss cin’: vem ir anes te By QO er G5 2 ah attr Mars 
RVGr. DUS coe oe 104,000 105,000 10,000 35,700 
Plows o bbs) s.c-<: 48,000 28,800 43,600 36,000 


INDIANAPOLIS.—Reported by Wm. H. Howard, sec- 
retary of the Board of Trade. 


——-Receipts-—— 

Articles. 1914. 1913. 1914. 913. 
Wiheat.s DUSis ones 115,000 120,000 36,000 82,000 
Orn: DUS ies ee 641,000 1,364,000 161,000 211,000 
Oats SDUS fn sien cnn. 351,000 308,000 405,000 215,000 
UVC MEDUSA Liat pinta Meee a S000 Ce wrcrenare 1,000 

KANSAS CITY.—Reported by E. D. Bigelow, secre- 
tary of the Board of Trade. 

; ——-Receipts- ——Shipments 
Articles. 1914. 1913. 1914 1913. 
Wheat, bus....... 11,804,400 2,311,200 8,748,000 2,070,000 
Cora, (PDUs! vei. « 527,500 1,756,250 336.250 920,000 
Oats: Gbuse. mentee 910,000 1, 076, 100 425,000 821,800 
Barley, bus....... 47,600 7,600 14,000 5,600 
NRA e re a) OIC Belo crore 19,800 154,000 19,800 77,000 
Flaxseed, bus..... 7,000 2,000 9,000 1,000 
Paya, stONS tees 28,848 21,384 4,296 6,444 
Mioureer bbIsh sii. s. 21,250 12,500 199,000 238,500 
MILWAUKEE.—Reported by H. A. Plumb, secretary 


of the Chamber of Commerce. 


: ——-Receipts-—— Rage as 
Articles. 1914. 1913. 1914 1913 

Wheat, bus....... 1,841,175 1,122,400 1,369, 622 7 

Cornpmbussic cmos 1,475,175 1,156,400 1,608,795 

Oats; DUS: 02s us. 3,813,500 2451'600 3°869.589 

Barley;; bUSii..6s: 2,724,120 1,745,900 530,205 

ERY OR sD US co wets ois SHE 7 


Timothy seed, lbs. 


Clover seed, Ibs.. 13,375 
Flaxseed, bus..... 29,040 9,600 
Hay; tous? ss. oye 4,512 2,976 2,136 960 
HUY OBDISs seine. 372,920 323,930 386,571 339,590 

MINNEAPOLIS.—Reported by H. W.. Moore, statis- 
tician of the Chamber of Commerce. 

f ae oe 

Articles. 1914. 1913. 1914, 1913. 
Wheat, bus.......21,034,990 16,283,670 4,238,970 3,322,220 
Corn, bus... ‘ 449,970 330,660 433,770 252,940 
Oats, bus 3,686,190 3,764,630 1,347,200 2,144,740 
Barley, bus...0... 6,219,100 630,330 4,361,720 3,958,890 
FUG. © DUS Eee eae 1,154,170 1,056,610 613,150 650,850 
Flaxseed, bus..... 901,030 756,130 32480 105,510 
ay tons. acres 3,520 7,726 100 58,722 
Hlour,, bbIswess. 96,858 66,538 1,888,554 1,686,635 


NEW YORK CITY.—Reported by H., 


Heinzer, statis- 
tician of the Produce Exchange: 


q -Receipts-——- ——-Shipments—— 
Articles. 1914. LOTS. 1914. TOTS: 
Wheat, bus....... SOLS U2 ME Mees res SACL 238 oilers cis 
Worn peblisis cece 159045 OFF Oat eae CLASP ear wees 
Oats) DUS amr al 4,810,385) 69 casas ers DSL O sda Siss berms ccs 
Barley, buses 2. O26; 82005 Tanne: ZE0,28%, ov a eos 
Rye; .DUSitie ian ASE BOOM 0 0 tivets mee DOO 8O4 Sos tee ot kak 

Timothy seed..... ] 
Clover "seed. i... .5 be SSO Ab ates *15225 
Other grass seed. J 
Flax seed, bus.... CPAP Le a ecita eles, actors aan ere 
Flay, “tOnsianeenaet: SERIE OY, © Por as nas falta SO MNNL ain Bien als 
BVO PIS ews ctor. « LO54,S8a07 Coen A. ROR ORe a miranmavars « 

*Bags. 7fBales. 

PEORIA.—Reported by John R. Lofgren, secretary of 
the Board of Trade: 

——-Receipts-—-—- $s 

Articles. 1914. 1913. 1914. 1913. 
Wheat, busi... 217,433 90,500 210,332 75,500 
Corn; busi, a. . 1,174,400 1,573,315 234,300 596,676 
Dats - SOUS. aqccts na 1,198,400 975,400 1,067,700 959,042 
Barley; “buses... 279,400 239,600 87,551 93,960 
RYe)) buSis.tieai 107,200 70,800 66,000 64,200 
Mill feed, tons... 5,695 6,610 17,098 14,122 
seeds,  Ibsirn tic. 480,000 270,000 60,000 330,000 
Broom corn, lbs.. 90,000 90,000 15,000 30,000 
ELAN s GLOMS cintee cutter 6,966 5,300 1,834 963 
FPiour,,” bbisige..n.: 255,100 126,200 258,467 147,839 


PHILADELPHIA.—Reported by A. 


z B. Clemmer, sec- 
retary of the Commercial Exchange: 


-Receipts- 5 
Articles. 1914. 1913. 1914. 

Wiheat,. bush... 1,900,480 796,468 1,676,021 
Orn: PuSIs G50: < 270,281 126,071 ee Poe 
Oats) DUS cemc.« 1,286,696 500.7 24 471,079 
Barley, bus. : 76,789 4, 000 24, 890 
Rye, bus.... 46,000 5,000 25 
Clover seed, bags ....... 1,068 
Flax seed, bus..... 8,130 2SNO0) Peisecse". 
ELA ee LONE. cates 8,360 BiOOG0 © eels aie she 
TOU, SO DIS ein net 200,293 173,103 60,829 
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OMAHA.—Reported by F. P. 


) Manchester, 
the Omaha Grain Exchange: 


secretary of 


-Receipts- 

Articles. 1914, 19138. 1914. 1913. 
Wheat, bus....... 2,013,600 1,264,800 1,948,800 1,407,600 
Core Dust ce ces 816,000 1,867,200 13 ie 1,842,500 
Oats DUS, ote ss 63 2,425,900 1,711,500 1,378,5 1,783,500 
Barley, bus....... 36,400 22,400 5,000 
EUVOse OMS oh tos sm asses 74,800 50,600 65,000 77,000 


SAN FRANCISCO.—Reported by T. C., 


\ : Friedlander, 
secretary of the Grain Trade Association: 


-Receipts- 
Articles. 1914. 1915. ; 
Wiest (Ctl ss. ae eOUS a COs enters « Sar lalate wok 
Gorme (Gusis o ssnisore pa AT ee het se 
Oats sy CLSiiicantceo © OO; OOUE OM wales LZ PNG erste s ohe 
Barileys \CtlSiisscmvctilsSeOshOnw | diseeyee LE SOG SSOP Se cichucovocsse 
EVO UCDO oatercetster tian os MeO ge Uawrarecceta. ucla s-ovenaiten Mumetetenereretd 
Alay, othe dots), gee lieas oar ee AGS Tess ome 
Flour, SOOT wlaath stacey 51,531 


ST. LOUIS.—Reported by Eugene Smith, 


secretary of 
the Merchants’ Exchange: 


-Receipts- 
Articles. 1914. 1913. 1914. 

Wheat, bus....... ae 389 2,108,730 

Worn; BUS..6 cesses 569,660 ei: 
Oats: “Ouse sce 1,516,410 1, 609, 710 
Barley, bus.. 12,260 17,460 
Rye, bus.. : 44,740 60,170 
Flax seed, Dusen L200M™ aOR eee ee ee 
Hay, tons POH ee 21,520 14,800 
Flour, bbISs.. -s 50. 385, 380 444° 920 423,440 

TOLEDO.—Reported by Archipald Gassaway, secre- 
tary of the Produce Exchange: 

Articles. 1914. 1913. 1914, 1913. 
Wheat, bus....... 1,033,000 535,000 306,700 209,990 
Cornet Dllsa saris 168,000 242,000 57,400 30,700 
Ont Dus. ce 5 ieee 452,800 113,800 403,900 401,900 
Barley,” bus... 0. HOU Ole mine, die storey am Saels fel aueiec meme aie che wyaja 
Rye, pus... se 18,000 16,000 20,600 15,706 
Timothy sd., pags 4,838 5,889 4,646 2,264 
Clover seed, bags 8,324 7,912 T3256 2,560 
Alsike, bags...... 1,388 459 254 23 


DULUTH.-—Reported by Chas. F. 


MacDonald, secre- 
tary of the Board of Trade: 


—-Receipts- — Shipments 

Articles. 1914. 1913. 1914. 1913. 
Wheat, bonded, 

PISA Uere! fecole oleae 629,443 669,179 374,884 456,120 
Wheat, American, 

DUS Ae sat ae aes 15,916,809 16,848,514 9,412,969 10,958,577 
Corns Mousaewhensise) | eacate stat 42,013 BAI, OY 42,013 
Oats, bonded, bus. 4,111 DEJSHL  Soseretaal ueleicleiers bs 
Oats, American, 

NICE SaeeBaecnt 1,291,683 2,362,143 529,560 1,312,828 
Barley, bonded, 

UIST ie oils skte ee 14,573 64,907) Sve bes “a 51 
Garley, American, 

DUS wie 776,243 4,503,840 2,152,442 3,311,952 
Bein PME sere kecevens 919,345 515,647 873,177 284,889 
ee Seed, bonded, 

Nees diners 843 3,387 293,553 Feo sae 
Flax seed, Ameri- 

COM ees trate stare 466,779 744,652 1,237,163 
Blour, bbIs.> .-. 97, 815,300 911,820 843,305 
Flour, prod. “pbis. 119° 500 ROS be Cee ie amet tor fale 


A BUSINESS FABLE 


BY RALPH D. JOHNSON. 

Once upon a time there was a big war in Europe 
and when it was declared, business the world over 
got very bad. Everyone was afraid that things 
would go from bad to worse and everybody who had 
any money hoarded it. In America business went 
to the bow-wows, for America sold lots of stuff, 
especially cotton, to Europe, and when the war came 
Europe could not buy American cotton or any other 
cotton. This hurt business in the southern States 
of America, where they raise much cotton, very 
much, and all the United States got scared and 
thought things were going from bad to worse, and 
then from worse to worser. Trade in every line 
got duller and duller and everybody wore a look of 
dismal woe and gloom. There was not a ray of 
business light anywhere that would have penetrated 
a seven-inch keyhole and the pessimist was the big- 
gest toad in big and little puddles. Then some 
wise somebody (there is always a wise somebody 
in America when he is needed) organized a move- 
ment to buy a bale of cotton. Anyone who had $50 
could buy a 500-pound bale, or at the rate of 10 
cents a pound, which looked pretty good because 
cotton was selling at 12 cents a pound before the 
war began and the man who bought the cotton 
owned the cotton, there was no speculative trick in 
the purchase. Soon everybody in the country was 
talking about buying a bale of cotton; not to make 
money on it, but to help the poor planter in the 
South, who raised the cotton. Bye and bye the 
buy-a-bale movement got so big that thousands and 
thousands of bales were bought at $50 and trade in 
the South got much better. The look of woe on 
the business man’s face began to fade and even- 
tually he looked as if he might really smile. Every- 
thing wasn’t quite as bad as he thought it was, 
even if he couldn’t sell his cotton to Europe. 

Then the buy-a-bale movement began to spread. 
The shoe merchant started a little optimistic cam- 
paign in selling shoes that resembled the buy-a-bale 
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movement in cotton. 
the fever and started a like campaign in clothes. 
The hatter jumped into the ring and joined the 
other fellows with a hurrah and even the bond 
dealer and the stock broker, although the stock 
exchanges of the country were closed for months, 
discovered that the buy-a-bale movement might be 
applied to his line of business as far as optimism 
was concerned. Then the butcher, the baker and 
the candlestick maker got aboard the buy-a-bale 
band wagon. Pretty soon business began to improve 
all over the country and men met each other on 
the street with the “smile that won’t come off.” 


TRADE 


A large Hess Drier and Cooler has been ordered 
by the Ansted & Burk Company of Springfield, Ohio. 
The Hess Warming & Ventilating Company of Chi- 
cago is now erecting the building and all ma- 
chinery will be installed and the plant in running 
order by November 10. 


The usual fall inquiry for moisture testers, corn 
sieves and percentage scales has now begun. The 
Hess Warming & Ventilating Company, of Chicago, 
reports a good demand for their articles also for 
the placards and celluloid pocket copies of the Fed- 
eral Corn Grades, which it sends free to grain deal- 
ers. 

The Philip Smith Manufacturing Company of 
Sidney, Ohio, announces that business is excellent 
and its plant now running over time on Sidney 
lines of machine and grain elevator equipments. For 
the benefit of the Southwestern trade the company 
carries a complete stock at Enterprise, Kan., from 
which orders are sent out with all possible dis- 
patch, 

There are not very many presentations of the gas 
engine power question more clearly set forth than 
in The Lauson Power Magazine published by The 
John Lauson Manufacturing Company of New Hol- 
stein, Wis. One issue is a liberal education to gas or 
oil engine users and No. 2 of Volume I has a num- 
ber of illustrated articles bearing directly on the 
general efficiency of the power plant. This number 
of course, tells more or less about the various types 
and sizes of the Lauson Engine, the use and sales of 
which have grown enormously during the past few 
years. Every operator of a power plant should se- 
cure a copy of this interesting little magazine. 

Webster Method for September, published by the 
Webster Manufacturing Company of Tiffin, Ohio, 
is a very forceful example of the company’s motto 
in the manufacture of its various lines of ma- 
chinery, “‘quality first and always.” It is devoted 
largely to subjects along the line of coal carrying 
machinery, with several articles on installations 
of machines in large grain handling plants. All il- 
lustrations are taken expressly for the magazine 
from some of the largest plants in the country. 
Taking it all in all it is one of the most attractive- 
ly printed, best illustrated and most interesting 
numbers the company has ever issued to the grain 
handling, coal conveying and general power trans- 
mission trades. 


The B. S. Constant Manufacturing Company of 
Bloomington, Ill., has been experiencing an in- 
ereasing business in orders for U. S. Corn Shell- 
ers, Cleaners and other of their perfected machines 
which have always been popular with the grain 
trade. With the conformity of the trade to the new 
corn grades, country grain dealers and farmers 
will realize the importance of putting their corn into 
condition if they want it to grade on government 
standards. The percentage of dirt allowed is small- 
er than formerly and is penalized more severely 
as dirt causes heating of the grain and often is re- 
sponsible for the arrival of a car East in unsound 
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The clothing merchant got Everybody was a “Sunny Jim” and in the South 


cotton sold up higher than before the war started. 
Everybody had money and the pessimists who were 
the biggest toads in big and little puddles were 
gobbled up by an elephant, a bull moose and a don- 
key, for there were no politics in the buy-a-bale 
movement, strange to say. Prosperity got such a 
start in the country from the influence of the buy- 
a-bale movement that it lasted for years and the 
chances are that it will last forever. Morat—When 
the band plays, whistle the tune and soon everyone 
is whistling. There are no puddles for pessimists 
in these United States. 


NOTES 


condition, whereas if it had been clean grain, it 
would have arrived all right. 


ee 
er 


WHAT QUALITY HAS DONE 


The homeliest, “ornariest,’ most uncomfortable 
motor car in the world has the largest following, 
not because it is cheap, but because if the owner has 
to get somewhere that car will get him there. The 
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TO PREVENT LEAK LOSSES 


Advice as to the manner in which grain leakage 
may be avoided or reduced was recently given out 
by R. C. Archiable, weighmaster at Cincinnati. 
Obvious as this advice may be, the frequency of 
leaks due to improper coopering shows that it is 
still needed. 

When an empty car is placed, examine thoroughly 
both the in and outsides before loading, and no 
matter how small the defect is, try to patch same 
with a substantial board or other material, such as 
lining or burlap, always using the very best. Pay 
particular attention to the sills, the sides and the 
floor. If it is possible, line the entire car with paper 
used for this purpose, and always make your lining 
extend above the grain. 

Faulty grain doors are regular leaking spots. In 
one instance the boards used did not lap the door 
posts far enough, and too light nails were used. 
This applies to the timber, which causes same to 
bulge, and while the car is in motion this will prob- 
ably cause a continuous dribble of grain, which 
shakes down on the sills and then out at the bot- 
tom of the car door. This causes a loss in transit, 
and when same is placed at the elevator at destina- 
tion, often the car is short, and trouble starts. When 
light lumber is used, the doors should be reinforced 
and a small strip of wood should be placed clear 
across the door on the floor. This will be a safe- 
guard as to leaking under the grain door. Then 
when the car is loaded, taking a hammer or some 


ADDITION TO PLANT OF SPROUT, WALDRON & CO., MUNCY, PA. 
View Is Taken From Rear of Main Building and Does Not Show Machine Shop, Foundry or Office. 


is the 


output of a guaranteed article of value 
only sure means for permanent success. 

The rapidly growing business of Sprout, Waldron 
& Co., manufacturers of the Monarch line of ma- 
chinery which has made for itself a reputation in 
mills and elevators, has necessitated a new addition 
to their plant at Muncy, Pa. The rapidly growing 
business has caused considerable expansion in the 
past, and the new building which is rapidly nearing 
completion is only another step in the progressive 
policy of the plant. The addition is 240 feet long 
aud 70 feet deep and is three stories high. The 
construction is steel and brick on a substantial con- 
crete footing. The wide window spaces will make 
the interior of practically daylight brightness, and 
the whole scheme of building puts the structure in 
the most approved class. Steam heat and electric 
light, elevators, and every known shop convenience 
will be installed, including the electrically driven 
wood and iron working machines. 

In the organization of the plant separate depart- 
ments are conducted fer burr mills, buckwheat 
mills, wheat flour mills, and the mills adopted spe- 
cially to corn grinding. 

No contract with these facilities and this organ- 
ization will-be too large to receive prompt and ef- 
ficient fulfillment and none too small to be given 
the same careful consideration as a large volume of 
business. 


solid article and tapping around the outside of the 
car is suggested, and if there is a loose board you can 
at once see that by the time the car reaches destina- 
tion there will undoubtedly be a loss from this 
source. While in your possession a nail or two will 
prevent such happenings. Or in such cases as these 
boards being loose, it is well to nail a board along 
the outside of the car, which will support same 
and probably be better than a nail. © 

Another place where we discover leaks is at the 
ends of the car above the draw bar, which should 
be handled the same as sides of car. 

It seems that in handling the greater portion of 
wheat cars the percentage runs higher on the 
leaks, and this is probably due to the size of the 
grain, as wheat or rye will run through a much 
smaller crevice than corn or oats. 

Therefore one must use all precautions in safe- 
guarding against this situation, and by doing so it 
will result in a more pleasant business transaction 
with all concerned. 


At Sydney, Australia, 140,000 bags of wheat were 
seized by the government. The holders had re- 
fused to sell at a dollar per hundred weight, the 
price fixed by the government. The state govern- 
ment acted in accordance with the powers con- 
ferred upon it by Parliament at the outbreak of the 
war to prevent gambling in foodstuffs. 


~~ 


-handling ordinary grain no 
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THE CARTER AUTOMATIC SCALE 


There are many points to be considered by the 
elevator man in purchasing an automatic scale. 
Reliability under various conditions, efficiency of 
operation, strength of parts, accuracy in register- 
ing, all these and many more points must be gone 


THE CARTER AUTOMATIC GRAIN SCALE 
For Continuous or Sacking Operations, 


over carefully. One of the best pieces of equipment 
now on the market combining all these essentials 
is the Carter Automatic Scale shown in the accom- 
panying illustration. 

These scales are built to handle either No. 1 
clean grain or to handle material which will not 
flow readily, such as bran, etc. Regardless of the 
material to be handled, these scales have been found 
to be extremely accurate, rapid in operation, and 


THE CARTER AUTOMATIC BRAN SCALE 


Revolving Feeder in Bottom of Discharge Hopper Insures 


> Positive Expelling of Bran. 


very low in cost of maintenance—in fact, the repairs 
ean be considered a negligible quantity. 

For handling of bran and similar material the 
scales are fitted with a feeding device both top and 
bottom, one to insure the material being kept agi- 


‘tated, and fed into the scales, and the other per- 


forms a similar operation and expels the material 
to the conveyor, bin or bag, as the case may be. For 
mechanical feeding 
device of any kind is necessary, and no power is 


required, for operation. 


The scales are constructed on the Multiple Lever 
System, built throughout of steel, and are simple in 
operation, rugged in construction, and built for 
hard and continuous service. In fact these scales 
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have been tested out on long trial at from twelve 
to fifteen dumps per minute. However, this is not 
intended for operation of more than six to eight 
dumps per minute, which, moreover, is considerably 
faster than usual with the ordinary reliable scale. 

These machines are built by the Weller Manu- 
facturing Company, of Chicago, and represent one 
more addition to its already long list of well and 
favorably known equipment in elevating, convey- 
ing and power transmission machinery. This 
scale is fully described in Catalog F-26, which will 
be sent upon request. 


A POPULAR FEED GRINDER 


The feed business goes hand in hand with grain 
and no modern elevator is complete without ma- 


chinery for taking care of the feed end. There is 


2Teh 
feeding the material down to the feeder of the 
machine. The ball-bearing housings are fitted to 


the bed plate of the machine by the tongue and 
groove construction which are used on all the 
“Scientific” ball-bearing machines. 

The ball bearings are dust proof and oil tight, pre- 
venting the leak of the lubricant over. the bed 
plate or surrounding floor. The bearings are fitted 
with grease cups, supplied with a lubricant of about 
the consistency of vaseline, and a quarter turn of 
the grease cup daily will supply ample lubrication 
to keep the bearings running cool and in good con- 
dition. 

The machine is fitted with the safety springs and 
quick release lever which are characteristic features 
of the ‘Scientific’ Attrition Mills, and temper screw 
for adjusting the grade of work and the usual lock- 
ing device. The feeder is amply strong and effi- 


THE “SCIENTIFIC”? MOTOR-DRIVEN BALL-BEARING SINGLE DISC GRINDER 


probably no line of grain machinery which has been 
brought to a greater degree of efficiency than the 
feed grinder. Among the various makes now on 
the market, one of the most popular and one which 
stands in the front rank so far as good service is 
concerned, is the “Scientific’’ Ball-Bearing Single 
Disc Grinder, manufactured by the Bauer Brothers 
Company, Springfield, Ohio. 

The two illustrations show the appearance of the 


“SCIENTIFIC”? SINGLE 


ANOTHER VIEW OF THE 


Single Disc Grinder with the casing closed ready 
to grind, and also the rear casing swung open for 
the purpose of renewing the grinding plates. The 
hinging open or the rear or stationary case is a 
very novel feature. It will be observed that there 
is a double hinge on either side of the casing so 
that by removal of the hinge pins on the side from 
which it is desired to open the case may be swung 


‘in either direction as may be most convenient, and 


it is unnecessary to turn any of the spouting in 


cient. The plates used in this machine can be fur- 
nished for a great variety of purposes, and are de- 
signed in every instance to suit the requirements. 
More than one thousand of these machines have 
already been installed in elevators and mills. About 
75 per cent of this number are fitted with pulleys 
for belt drive, instead of the motors shown in the 
illustrations. They have a particularly wide range 
of usage and the Bauer Brothers Company will be 


DISC GRINDER WITH THE REAR CASING OPEN 


glad to send circular and detailed information upon 
request. 


Montana will contribute 24,000,000 bushels of 
wheat to the world’s crop this year, according to 
estimates based on a crop survey made by railroads 
operating in that state. The growers expect to re- 
ceive close to a dollar for every bushel shipped out. 
Four years ago the Montana wheat crop amounted 
io less than 500,000 bushels. 
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[Special Correspondence. ] 


ST. LOUIS. 


BY RALPH O. JOHNSON. 

Business has held up remarkably well on the St. 
Louis Merchants’ Exchange, considering the unsat- 
isfactory conditions surrounding the grain trade in 
foreign markets, due to the war in Europe, and the 
restrictions placed on local trading by excessive 
margin requirements, owing to the high price of 
futures. Sales, of course, have not been nearly as 
heavy aS a year ago, but the volume of business 
has surprised the trade on some days. Several rea- 
sons are advanced for the manner in which specu- 
lation has held up; one of which is voiced by N. L. 
Moffitt, of the Hubbard & Moffitt Commission Com- 
pany, who is a director in the Merchants’ Exchange 
Clearing House. Mr. Moffitt declares that the St. 
Louis market has been distinctly helped by the fact 
that red wheat contracts can be bought as specified 
here, regardless of the fact that a recent ruling of 
the Exchange made hard wheat deliverable on con- 
tract the same as red wheat, whereas before the 
ruling the hard grade carried a penalty of 3 cents 
a bushel. It was thought that the new rule might 
drive away a big trade from Southeastern millers, 
who use red wheat extensively. But at present red 
wheat may be bought and sold for December or 
May delivery and this milling trade has not only 
been held, but general business added through 
making hard wheat regular delivery. Stocks of 
red wheat are large in St. Louis, so that the price 
has been attractive to buyers. 

Export business in this market has been carried 
forward on a heavy scale, but shippers have been 
decidedly backward in giving out sales or destina- 
tion, as the trade is not desirous of paying more 
than present prices for wheat unless absolutely nec- 
essary. Cash trade in wheat in this market also 
has been very good, and that department has had no 
grounds for complaint. Millers, elevators and oth- 
ers have been steady buyers on all advantageous 
price levels and several of the important Exchange 
firms have handled more grain than ever before 
in their history. Receipts of wheat have run pretty 
heavy in this market for several weeks past, but 
supplies at no time have been burdensome. 

Total stocks are slightly over 3,000,000 bushels, 
compared with 2,500,000 bushels last year, when 
the winter wheat crop was much under this year’s 
yield. Reports to commission houses indicate that 
some farmers are still holding their grain for 
higher prices, but best opinion is that a large per- 
centage of wheat in this territory has been mar- 
Keted, and that receipts will be very light on the 
end of the crop. Predictions of very high prices 
are made by some of the best-posted: traders on 
the Merchants’ Exchange. HE. W. Lansing, repre- 
sentative of James E. Bennett & Co., Chicago; A. 
C. Petri of Bartlett, Frazier & Co., Chicago; William 
T. Rooke of Logan & Bryan, Chicago; Oswald 
Graves of Shearson-Hamill, Chicago; T. E. Price 
of T. E. Price & Co., St. Louis, and others are all 
believers in final high prices on the crop, some 
placing the quotation at $1.50 a bushel and others 
as high as $2, but all with the proviso that the war 
in Europe continues throughout the winter. 

* * * 

Chances of St. Louis being chosen for the first 
convention of the Foreign Trades Council, which 
will convene early in January, to plan for extending 
trade relations, especially with South American 
countries, were materially increased recently, when 
it was announced in the East that James A. Farrell, 
head of the United States Steel Corporation, and 
president of the Council, favored St. Louis as the 
conventicn point, owing to its central location, its 
easy accessibility from all points, and its superior 
railroad facilities. The convention here would have 
a distinct bearing on the milling and grain trade. 

* * * 

John T. Milliken, well-known St. Louis commis- 
sion man, is reaping a golden harvest from the 
Golden Circle mine at Cripple Creek, Colo., of 
which he is principal stockholder. During the 
month of September, according to official reports of 
smelters and mills at Denver, the mine produced 
$560,000 in gold, or almost half of the entire output 
of the Cripple Creek district, of $1,091,071. 

* * * 

The Missouri State Board of Agriculture has 
mailed cut the following bulletin: “October 1 is the 
deadline on danger from Hessian flies in north Mis- 
souri, and October 15 in south Missouri. Millions 
ot fly maggots are working in volunteer wheat in 
many sections. Sowing earlier than the above date 


All volunteer wheat should be 
Wheat for pastures sowed 


invites trouble. 
turned under at once. 


early is the king of Hessian fly incubators.” 
* * * 


Deliveries of wheat on September contracts on the 
St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange totaled 250,000 
bushels; corn, 30,000 bushels; oats, 50,000 bushels. 

* * * 

Thomas P. Lahey, of the T. E. Price Commission 
Company, St. Louis, has returned from a fishing 
trip on the Gasconade River. Mr. Lahey had good 
luck, got a lot of fish, a lot of sunburn, and got 
the hunch that wheat would sell at $1.50 a bushel, 
maybe. 

* * * 

Frank B. Waddock, of the O’Connor Market Re- 
porter Company, was married a few days ago to Miss 
Florence Ewing Wilkinson. The bride is the daugh- 
ter of Mrs. John Cabell Wilkinson of Woodlawn. 


and is a favorite in Kirkwood and St. Louis society. 
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Wm. A. Gardner of Chicago, who has maintained 
a commission office in St. Louis in connection with 
the Chicago firm, was on the Merchants’ Exchange 
last week and announced that the St. Louis end of 
the business would be abandoned. Mr. Gardner 
lived in St. Louis for many years and is very popu- 
lar in grain trade circles. 

Soa io 

Harry H. Langenberg, of Langenberg Bros. & Co., 
St. Louis, who has been ill for some time with 
typhoid fever, is on the road to recovery, much to 
the gratification of his many friends on and off 
the Merchants’ Exchange. 

The W. L. Green Commission Company, St. 
Louis, recently reincorporated for $200,000, with 
Marshall Hall, George H. Bridges and Walter J. 
Rayold the incorporators. The reincorporation was 
made necessary by the expiration of the old char- 
ter by limitation. 

* * * 

The directors of the St. Louis Merchants’ Ex- 
change are considering new commission rules on 
grain which will make the charge on wheat 1 per 
cent of the selling price instead of 1 cent per bushel 
as at present, the new charge to apply only when 
the price of wheat is above $1 per bushel. On corn 
and oats the commission charge contemplated is % 
of 1 per cent on the selling price when the market 
is above 50 cents, and 4% cent a bushel when the 
quotation is below that level. It is likely a vote 
will be called for on the new rule shortly. 

* * * 

Eugene Smith, secretary of the Merchants’ Ex- 
change, is receiving many subscriptions from mem- 
bers of the Exchange to the buy-a-bale movement 
in cotton. Several thousand bales already have 
been contracted for in St. Louis and the movement 
is still.growing. 

* * * 

Considerable amusement was, caused on the St. 
Louis Merchants’ Exchange recently, when a Liver- 
pool cable was allowed to slip past the British cen- 
sor, which announced that Liverpool wheat cables 
and prices had arbitrarily been withheld from 
American markets for three days, while England 
was purchasing enormous supplies of grain. The 
laugh was decidedly on the American boards of 
trade, as there has been many a time when it was 
claimed that Liverpool prices were being “rigged” 
by American speculators. This time the “rigging” 
was under government supervision, something that 
the trade has never been up against before, in the 
history of the exchanges. 

* * * 

Roger P. Annan, vice-president of the St. Louis 
Merchants’ Exchange, and a member of the firm of 
Annan, Burg & Co., with John L. Messmore of Bal- 
lard-Messmore Grain Company, represented the 
Merchants’ Exchange at the eighteenth annual con- 
vention of the Grain Dealers’ Association at Kansas 
City, October 12 to 14. A large party of St. Louis 
grain and milling men also attended. 

* * * 

Henry Grassmuck, a deputy supervisor of weights 
under John Dower of the St. Louis Merchants’ Ex- 
change, died last month. He was one of the pio- 
neers of the weighing department, having been con- 
nected with the Exchange for 10 years. 

* * * 


The movement to establish trading in 1,000-bushel 
lots on the Merchants’ Exchange has died out. Many 
of the larger firms objected to the trading on the 
ground that it opened the way for “bucket shop- 
ping” in small amounts. Business in small amounts 
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was tried several years ago by the Exchange when 
bucket shops were in full swing in St. Louis, but 
instead of drawing trade from them, as expected, 
the latter used the small-lot trade to even up their 
contracts and when the last hours of the settling 
were at hand, bona fide members of the Exchange 
found it very difficult to cover their small contracts. 
* * * 

Bryan Haywood of the Haywood Alfalfa Ware- 
house Company, Kansas City, Mo., was in St. Louis 
recently introducing a unique method of grading 
alfalfa meal by colored photographs, which are exact 
reproductions of the various grades of meal. 

* * * 

The Dreyer Commission Company has moved its 
offices into larger and more handsome quarters at 
413 Chamber of Commerce Building. Mr. Dreyer 
has built up an unusual business in alfalfa products 
in the last two years. 

* * * 

M. E. Castro, secretary of the Business Associa- 
tion of Wichita, Kansas, and closely connected with 
grain interests of Kansas, in a recent visit to St. 
Louis expressed the opinion that much of the wheat 
crop of Kansas was still in the hands of the farm- 
ers. He stated that ordinarily at this time more 
than half of the crop is moved out of the state, but 
that this year the crop was so large that it has 
been impossible to move it rapidly. 


[Special Correspondence. ] 


TOLEDO 


BY E. F. BAKER. 

It is indeed a wise dealer who can make predic- 
tions on the grain market with any degree of surety 
at the present time. Receipts have been good and 
during the past week the arrival of a couple of cars 
of spring wheat from the West has brought the 
figures up considerably. New corn has made its 
appearance by this time generally in times past 
but as yet this year none has made its appearance. 
Toledo it is said is not unique in this situation. 
Wheat has been coming in fairly well and farmers 
generally have made such good money from the 


wheat sales that it is the opinion they have con- — 


cluded to hold the corn for better prices. It is a nota- 
ble fact that farmers throughout this section are 
building heavily and most of the building consists of 
barns and out-buildings designed for the storage of 
farm products. The wheat which has been coming 
into this market is of fine quality and the same is 
said of oats. The past week has been something of 
a banner week in wheat receipts with 335,000 bush- 
els to its credit as against 57,000 bushels received 
on the same date a year ago. This boost was due 
to the arrival of two cargoes of spring wheat from 
Duluth, which was delivered to the mills here for 
immediate use. The receipts for the week are: 
Wheat, 335,000 bushels; corn, 20,000 bushels; oats, 
67,200 bushels. The shipments were: Wheat, 69,700 
bushels; corn, 4,700 bushels; oats, 64,000 bushels. 
* * * 

E. L. Southworth of Southworth & Co., Big Chief 
Ed. Culver, Ormond Paddock of the Paddock-Hodge 
Company, and Fred Mayer of J. F. Zahm & Co. 
represented the Toledo market at the Kansas City 
convention. ’ 

* * * 

“Our Boy Solomon,” Frank I. King, head of the 
grain firm of C. A. King & Son, gives some very 
good advice gratis. Among his recent pertinent 
suggestions are: “Be reasonable. Don’t rock the 
boat. Don’t wait for dollar and half wheat. Stocks 
in show windows have been decreasing. They may 
soon increase with spring wheat moving. Farmers 
are dictators. Better realize too early than too 
late.” 

* * * 

The Sultana recently arrived at Sandusky, Ohio, 
with 200,000 bushels of Canadian wheat aboard. 
The import duty, as last season, amounted to several 
thousand dollars. 

* * * 

The Miami Valley Grain Dealers’ Association at a 
recent meeting voiced a protest against the pro- 
posed ‘‘war tax” on grain transactions declaring 
such to be in reality a double or triple taxation 
upon grain. Lever’s House Bill 144938 to secure 
Federal uniform grading of grain was discussed at 
some length. Arrangements were made for attend- 
ing the annual meeting of the Grain Dealers’ Na- 
tional Association at Kansas City October 12-14. 
Officers were elected as follows: O. W. Cook, Maple- 
wood, president; E. T. Custenborder of Sidney, sec- 
retary. A luncheon was enjoyed by the members 
of the Association at the Phillips Hotel. 

* * * 


Carroll Cox, of the Cox Milling Company, of Fre- 
mont. Ohio, does not expect a large wheat surplus 
despite the big crop. In a recent interview he said: 
“The farmers are seeding an unusually large acre- 
age this fall. It is estimated that in various parts 
of the state. the increase in lands devoted to wheat 
culture will amount to 25 per cent. This means 
that the requirements for seed are unusually heavy 
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and a large per cent of the surplus will go back in 
the ground. Growers also figure that the European 
war will stimulate both demand and price.” 

* * * 

William Robinson Kelham, engineer at the Balti- 
more & Ohio Elevator at Sandusky, Ohio, died of 
heart failure at his residence on Washington Street, 
Thursday, October 8. He was aged 57 years and 
had been employed at the grain elevator for the 
past 18 years. He was survived by a wife, son, 
daughter and two sisters. 

CE ee 


The steamer Alvin Dustin, down bound with 
grain, ran ashore between Mackinaw City and Mc- 
Gulpin’s Point, Mich., October 5. The cargo was 
lightered by the wrecker Favorite. 

* * * 


The Ohio Alfalfa Growers’ Association held its 
second annual picnic at the Bryan Farm, near 
Yellow Springs, Ohio, October 7. There were many 
prominent speakers and a big dinner. Delegations 
arrived from counties 50 miles away and nearly 
1,000 automobiles were there. 

* * * 


Ohio’s wheat production for this year, according 
to the recent report of the State Agricultural Com- 
mission, is estimated at 28,766,529 bushels. The 
quality of the crop is estimated at 88 per cent 
compared with an average. The total estimated 
oats production is 50,000 bushels short of the 1913 
crop. The quality is 91 per cent. Barley produc- 
tion is estimated at 250,000 bushels short of last 
year’s crop with a 93 per cent quality. There will 
be 2,888,167 bushels of rye, according to the report, 
and the quality is 97 per cent average. Corn pros- 
pects are estimated at 89 per cent, compared with 
83 per cent at this time last year. The present 
acreage is estimated at 2,901,070 acres. It is be- 
lieved that the corn crop will equal but not exceed 
that of last year. 

Vigorous protests were sent to Washington re- 
cently by the Ohio’*Grain Dealers’ Association and 
the Ohio Shippers’ Association against the proposal 
to place a tax of 3 per cent upon freight. It was 
held that the plan imposes an unfair and unjust 
burden on producers and consumers of the neces- 
saries of life and the message stated that such a 
course would jeopardize trade and commerce in all 
lines. 


[Special Correspondence. ] 


PITTSBURGH 


BY HENRY REICH, JR. 

Local grain men report that, according to the 
officials of the State Department of Agriculture who 
have been visiting various sections of the state and 
attending agricuitural exhibitions during the past 
month, more wheat will be put into the ground 
this autumn than for years past in Pennsylvania. 
The year 1914 was notable for a large crop of wheat, 
preliminary estimates being about 24,000,000 bush- 
els, and it is thought that with the right conditions 
this yield may be exceeded. 

The Harrisburg officials attribute the planting of 
mnany additional acres in wheat to the high prices 
prevailing and to the prospects of a large foreign 
demand for wheat next year. It is also reported 
that wheat is being sown late in order to lessen 
danger of damage by pests. 

* * * 


The Twentieth Century Manufacturing Company, 
at Boynton, Pa., manufacturers of threshers, grain 
separators and traction engines, held its annual 
meeting of stockholders recently and elected the 
following board of directors: H. H. Maust, J. L. 
Barchus, Cyrus Bird, H. H. Lang, J. Howard Mea- 
ger, J. J. Bender, E. H. Miller, John C. Lichliter and 
P. S. Davis. The business outlook of the company 
was declared to be exceedingly bright. A new build- 
ing has just been completed and additional machin- 
ery is being rapidly installed. This change will in- 
crease the output greatly and will relieve the con- 
gested condition in the construction and assembling 
departments. 

chs as 

According to the monthly report of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture received from Washington on 
October 7, the condition of the corn crop in Pennsyl- 
vania is placed at 91 per cent. This shows a good 
gain over the condition in September. 

* * * 

R. B. Brazee & Co., feed dealers of Donner Ave- 
nue, Monessen, Pa., are erecting a large new 
home for their business at the corner of Water 
Street and Donner Avenue, that place. The new 
building will be modern in every respect and will 
fill a long felt need for more spacious and con- 
venient quarters. The work on the new structure 
is to be rushed to completion within the course of 
a month. : 

One of the chief discussions which took place at 
the third annual convention of Pennsylvania state 
dealers of weights and measures at Harrisburg re- 
cently centered around the proposition that all com- 
modities be sold by weight. The body adopted a 
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resolution approving this change. A uniform sys- 
tem of marking was also recommended, but other- 
wise opposition was voiced to any radical changes 
or amendments to the present law. Officers for the 
ensuing year were elected as follows: President, 
Harry A. Boyer, Dauphin County: vice president, W. 
L. Jannsen, Scranton, and W. B. McGrady, Pitts- 
burgh; secretary, James Sweeney, chief of stand- 
ards; treasurer, J. B. Hershey, Allegheny County. 
* * * 


Reports from Conneaut, Ohio, state that the buck- 
wheat crop in that section of the state has been 
practically ruined by recent frosts. 

* * * 

Pittsburgh traffic men have learned that from the 
7,000 to 8,000 freight cars, which have been stored 
along the main line and branches of the Middle di- 
vision of the Pennsylvania Railroad between AI- 
toona and Harrisburg, practically all of the box cars 
have been taken out for use in moving the grain 
crop. 


(Special Correspondence. ] 


KANSAS CITY 


BY B. S. BROWN. 

The Commercial Club of Kansas City has a new 
transportation commissioner who is plunging into 
his) work with such vigor and enthusiasm as to 
suggest continued effective attention to Kansas 
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City’s commercial interests, and the upbuilding of 
the Southwest. This man is well known in the 
Southwest for his railroad work, both as company 
agent and agent of traffic bureaus. The new com- 
missioner is Robert D. Sangster. He entered the 
freight department of the Illinois Central Railroad 
at Memphis, Tenn., in 1898, when he was 21 years 
old; went to the Rock Island Lines in February, 
1200; spent four years in the general freight office 
at Little Rock, about eighteen months as traveling 
freight agent with headquarters at South McAlester, 
and in August, 1905, became joint agent for the 
Rock Island and Frisco Lines at Ardmore, I. T. 
March 1, 1908, he was appointed manager of 
the Muskogee, Okla., traffic bureau. While in Okla- 
homa City Mr. Sangster was also active in the 
affairs of the Commercial Club, acting as secretary 
of that organization for eighteen months. Mr. 
Sangster was appointed transportation commissioner 
of the Kansas City Commercial Club, September 1, 
1914, succeeding H. G. Wilson, who went to Toledo, 
Ohio. Mr. Sangster has established his family at 
3335 Virginia Avenue in Kansas City, .and is already 
a full fledged Kansas Citian. 
* * * 

Two suits against the Fort Worth Elevator Com- 
pany and Jules G. Smith, its president, were filed in 
Wichita early in September for damages and breach 
of contract, the allegations being that the elevator 
company had sold wheat and failed to deliver it. 
The suits were filed by A. Stickel, a Wichita grain 
dealer, for $1,796.86, and by the Kansas Flour Mills 
Company for $9,022.00. 3 

* * * 

Kansas farmers are rather up against it on the 
question of seeding this fall. The question perplex- 
ing them is whether to seed early to get their good 
stand or late in order to avoid Hessian fly. A very 
large acreage is predicted for this year and heavy 
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rains in September putting the ground in good 
condition, a great deal of early plowing and prepa- 
ration for seeding is reported, but in one instance 
plans for late seeding met a rebuff. Several hundred 
bushels of seed wheat stored in bins at Ottawa, 
Kan., for late planting to avoid the fly were dam- 
aged by weevil. 
* * cd 

C. M. Lantis is again in charge of the East Ele- 
vator at Esbon, Kan., having disposed of his elevator 
property at Selden. 

* * * 

Members of the Board of Trade, as usual, were 
among the first and the most liberal subscribers to 
a relief fund being raised for flood sufferers on the 
Southwest Boulevard. Wyan Nelson, owner of an 
elevator near the district that was the chief suf- 
ferer by cloudbursts early in September, started the 
subscription, which resulted in $310. 

* * * 

Cloudbursts and surface water floods caused slight 
damage to the boiler room and belting of the Mem- 
phis and the Frisco Elevators September 6. About 
400 bushels of wheat in the hoppers of the Kimball 
Cereal Company was injured. There were no reports 
of damage to grain in cars. 

* * * 

F. G. Crowell of the Hall-Baker Grain Company, 
served as a member of the committee of American 
exporters appointed by President Wilson to help 
untangle the grain export situation. He spent quite 
a few hours after his return putting Kansas City 
men into touch with the conditions. 

CE ee 3 

Long strings of wagons hauling wheat were re- 
ported from Kansas when the price to the farmer 
reached a dollar. It was the biggest day of the 
year for the Pretty Prairie elevators and Peter J. 
Waltner, who runs one of them, bought one hundred 
wagon loads. 

* * * 

C. E. Cubberly, who has been living in Salina, 
Kan., and traveling out of there for the Barteldes 
Seed Company in Nebraska, has moved his-~-family 
to Lawrence, Kan., and will serve in the company’s 
local establishment. a 

* * * 

R. R. DeArmond and W. P. Gahan, making the 
trip through the wheat belt for the Russell Grain 
Company of Kansas City, made a hit with Eldorado 
by boosting that town’s Kaffir Corn Carnival. Mayor 
Powell of Eldorado fixed a carnival sign on the 
wind shield of their automobile and supplied them 
with advertising matter of the event which they 
distributed throughout the district. 

* * * 

Fred Livengood’s grain elevator at Foster, Mo., 
was struck by lightning and destroyed by fire 
September 22. There was little grain or feed in the 
building but a new gasoline engine and other ma- 
chinery were damaged. The loss was partly covered 
by insurance. 

* * * 

Henry Hasemeyer, sixty-five years old, an old- 
timer of Wichita, suffered a stroke of apoplexy, 
September 21, from which he died. Mr. Hasemeyer 
was born in Germany and came to St. Charles, Mo., 
when eighteen years old. For many years he was in 
the feed and grain business in Wichita and later 
was custodian of the court house and city hall. 

* * * 

Kansas City established a new high record for 
September in wheat receipts this year; they were 
more than double the average receipts of this month 
for the past ten years. The car lots into Kansas 
City September, 1914, were 9,837; September, 1913, 
1,926; 1912, 6,611. Corn receipts were the smallest 
in fifteen years, being 422 cars against 1,405 in 
September last year and 493 in September, 1912. 
The receipts of oats was slightly above the average, 
being 530 cars against 633 in September, 1913, and 
408 in September, 1912. 

* * * 

The Claflin Mill & Elevator Company, 

Kan., has installed underground oil tanks. 
* * * 

The Kansas City Board of Trade has settled in a 
manner very satisfactory to everybody concerned 
the matter of quarters for the next ten years. The 
Board’s lease on its trading room and secretary’s 
quarters at Eighth and Wyandotte in the building 
which houses the Commercial Club had three years 
to run. This lease has been extended to ten years. 
The owners of the building made a very generous 
arrangement with the Board, and another element 
in the negotiations was a gift of five thousand dol- 
lars from John I. Glover. Mr. Glover owns the 
property across the street from the Board of Trade 
Building, 172 feet between Wyandotte and Central 
Streets, facing Eighth Street, and 75 feet on Wyan- 
dotte and Central. Temporary one story structures 
had been built around a veteran of a residence, and 
were occupied by cheap restaurants, cigar stores 
and other small businesses. Mr. Glover was unwill- 
ing to improve the property in view of the prospect 
that the Board might move, but the long lease taken 
by the Board guarantees a high class of business in 
that neighborhood for some time, The shacks are 
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already being torn down and the contract for ex- 
cavation and reinforced concrete superstructure of 
a three story store and office building on the tract 
has been let, at about $50,000, to Harvey Stiver. 
The building when complete will ve worth about 
$125,000. It is designed for ultimate six stories, and 
will be occupied largely by grain men and railroad 
offices, the overflow from the present Board of 
Trade buiiding. Mr. Glover is a grain man and a 
member of the Board of Trade, which accounts 
largely for the very pleasant way in which a dif- 
ficult situation was solved. 
* * * 

While the state of Kansas made a record month 
for the inspection of wheat in August, more than 
7,000 cars, which was the most in any month since 
the feeinspection law became operative, Kansas 
City, Kan., made a record in the other direction. 
The state department inspected 7,078 cars of which 
one was at the Kansas City station. The fee for 
this car was 83 cents. Before the end of the month 
the grain company for which the inspection was 
made quit business through financial difficulties and 
the state failed to get its 83 cents. Total fees for 
the month from eleven inspection stations were 
$4,936.83, compared with $2,022.20 in August, 1913, 
when the number of cars inspected was 3,110. 

Ce yt. Ma % 

Nearly half of the $29,000 raised as a seed wheat 
fund for the farmers of fifteen western counties has 
been paid back. Charles M. Sawyer, state bank com- 
missioner, who distributed the seed, intimates that 
probably all will be returned this year. 

* * * 

The report has reached Kansas City that the 
Lipscomb Grain & Seed Company of Springfield, 
Mo., was the victim of robbers September 28. They 
knocked off the combination of the safe and got 
$33.99 in currency and silver and about $200 in 
checks. Blood hounds were put on the trail but the 
robbers had evidently used automobiles and the 
hounds could not distinguish the particular scent 
of their brand of gasoline. 

* * * 

Elmer A. Noel assumed, October 1, entire charge 
of the Leavenworth city business of the Wilson- 
Legler Hay & Grain Company. Mr. Noel about 
the same time received a high honor from the Na- 
tional Hay Association, having been appointed to 
the state vice-presidency of that association for 
Kansas. 

* * * 

L. D. H. Weld, a professor in the University of 
Minnesota, was in Kansas City recently represent- 
ing the Minnesota Department of Agriculture in an 
investigation of the prices of grain. He is par- 
ticularly interested in discovering the meaning of 
differences between the prices obtaining in Kansas 
City and those received by the farmers. He made 
no comments in Kansas City on the result of his 
inquiry. A. L. Ernst, president of the Kansas City 
Board of Trade, declared that if the margin between 
the price paid the farmer and the price on the board 
of trade was too large it was the fault of the shipper. 
Mr. Ernst was fore-thoughted enough to give his 
statement publicity at the same time that Prof. Weld 
was in the city, so that the public would not gain a 
twisted notion as to conditions on the Kansas City 
Board of Trade. 

* * * 

The district court of Reno County has issued an 
order of ouster against the Union Grain Company, 
a corporation organized by members of the follow- 
ing companies: Larabee Milling Company, Hutchin- 
son Flour Mill Company, William Kelly Milling 
Company, Monarch Milling Company. The ouster 
was the result of suits following a state investiga- 
tion of the methods of buying and selling grain at 
Hutchinson, but the ouster order was based on 
technically incorrect methods of organization, and 
it is said that a new company will be immediately 
reorganized on the same plan as the Union Grain 
Company. 

* * * 

Stocks of wheat in Kansas City October 1 were 
6,933,144, against 4,731,093 a month ago and 8,585,674 
a year ago. Corn stocks were 121,719 against 162,311 
a month ago and 391,667 a year ago. Oats stocks 
were 617,495 against 289,675 a month ago and 954,683 
a year ago. Rye stocks were 9,794, while there were 
19,451 bushels in the stocks a month ago and 24,274 
a year ago. Barley stocks were 42,574 against 19,330 
a month ago and 21,384 a year ago. Kaffir corn was 
1,856 against 859 and 37,010 a month and a year ago. 

* * * 

The State Warehouse Commissioner of Missouri, 
James T. Bradshaw, has given notice that after 
November 1 the Missouri grain inspection depart- 
ment will grade feterita on the same basis as Kaffir 
corn. 

* * * 

J. L. Peppard of the J. G. Peppard Seed Company 
has issued a report indicatimg that while the alfalfa 
crop this year is a big one the probability is that 
the greater precipitation of 1914 will result in a 
smaller crop of seed being saved. He suggests that 
the crop of Kaffir corn, milo maize, feterita and 
cane seed will be about average. The army worm 
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and the dry weather reduced the production of 
timothy seed. The present very early indications 
are for a fair yield of red clover seed. There was a 
good crop of bluegrass seed but the demand has been 
reduced by the European war. 

* * * 

W. G. Goodwin, manager of the Board of Trade 
Weighing Department, reports 17,875 cars of grain 
handled in September, representing about 10,000,000 
bushels, including cars weighed in and out but not 
including transfers. 

* * * 

Charles L. Stroud of the Houston-Stroud Grain 
Company has sold his interest to J. E. Houston and 
hereafter the business will be known as the Houston 
Grain Company. 

* * a 

Receipts of hay in Kansas City during September 
aggregated as follows: Prairie, 1,482; timothy, 59; 
clover mixed, 7; clover, 5; alfalfa, 944; and straw, 
14. This was a total of 2,461 cars for the month, 
while August sent in 3,421 cars. In September, 1913, 
1,893 cars were received. The shortage under Aug- 
ust was about 1,000 cars, of which 550 cars were in 
prairie, 250 in alfalfa and 170 in the tame division. 
It was the lightest month in clover mixed for 
several years. 


[Special Correspondence] 


DULUTH 


BY S. J. SCHULTH. 
John D. Shanahan, president of the recently 
organized Shanahan Grain Company, has been 
elected to membership in the Duluth Board of Trade 


JOHN D. SHANAHAN 


‘which will be the scene of that company’s opera- 


tions. He was for many years connected with the 
grain ‘inspection service at Buffalo, and for eight 
years, from 1898 to 1906 inclusive, he was chief 
grain inspector at that port. In 1904 he organized 
the grain weighing service of the Buffalo market, 
which he directed as chief weighmaster in connec- 
tion with the grain inspection department. 

Perhaps Mr. Shanahan will be best remembered 
by the grain trade both in this country and in 
Europe in connection with his efforts to bring 
about more uniform and logical practices in regard 
to grain inspection. He was perhaps the first chief 
inspector to put into practice the indoor inspection 
and grading of grain which made possible the 
working out of several advanced and more or less 
scientific methods of testing and recording the 
factors of quality in grains which go to make up 
grades. His first work in that respect, together 
with his public advocacy before the convention of 
the Grain Dealers’ National Association at Des 
Moines, Iowa, in 1902, of a system of federal grain 
grades under the control and supervision of the 
Federal government attracted the attention of the 
department of agriculture, and he was invited by 
its then secretary, James Wilson, to come to Wash- 
ington for the purpose of assisting the scientific 
staff of the department to work out the many prob- 
lems connected with uniform grain inspection and 


grading. 
He entered the department of agriculture in 
October, 1906, when he organized, and for four years 


directed the office of grain standardization of the 
bureau of plant industry. In carrying through that 
work, laboratories were established at many of the 
grain markets and other vantage points at several 
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places through the country, and a quick method of 
determining the moisture in grain was as a result 
introduced into the grain industry. The investiga- 
tion was organized on a broad and eomprehensive 
scale which involved the various grains from the 
time of harvest at the hands of the producer until 
they reached the consumer, and in many cases the 
manufacturers and his products therefrom. The 
principles instilled into the work while it was under 
Mr. Shanahan’s direction have been found to be so 
broad, comprehensive and sound, that there has 
been little incentive to do other than to build upon 
and elaborate them scientifically since he left the 
work four years ago. In this undertaking he found 
it necessary to visit frequently all of the grain 
markets and other points where the investigations 
were being carried on besides spending the summer 
of 1908 on a tour of the receiving ports and grain 
markets of northern, western and southern Europe. 
In his work in the department, he was ably assisted 
by Dr. J. W. T. Duvel, who later succeeded him. 

Mr. Shanahan resigned his government position 
in December, 1910, to enter the service of a large 
independent linseed oil manufacturing concern. 
Upon entering his new duties, he immediately 
started for British India, where he remained till the 
following May, engaged in buying linseed, and in 
investigating the vegetable oil industry. Early in 
June he returned to England where he spent the 
summer in similar work. 

Returning to America at the end of September, 
he spent the winter of 1911-12 traveling over the 
Southern cotton belt, investigating the cotton seed 
oil industry. He returned to Europe in the spring 
of 1912 and traveled through England, Holland, 
Belgium and Southern France for the purpose of 
looking into the vegetable oils industry with special 
reference to machinery, apparatus and metuods 
employed in the manufac*ure of margarine and 
other edible products of vegetable oils. During hs 
journeys, he was attracted by the oil palm industry 
on the west coast of Africa. Early in January, 1913, 
he returned to Monrovia, the capital of Liberia, and 
during his stay on the coast, he visited Sierra 
Leone, the Gold Coast and the Ivory Coast, Togoland, 


Dahomey and Southern Nigeria, beside making a - 


journey on foot into the “bush” of Liberia, back ef 
Grand Bassa, one of the seaports of that country. 

Mr. Shanahan returned to America in the spring 
of 1913 and during that summer he was in charge 
of an oil manufacturing plant in New Jersay oppo- 
site New York City. Leaving the service of the 
linseed oil company at the beginning of the present 
year, he decided to re-enter the grain business in 
which he had been active during the greater portion 
of his commercial career. After looking about him 
during the past summer he finally aetermined to 
locate in Duluth as offering the greater potential 
possibilities in the grain trade. 

* * * 

With the completion of the new working house 
at the Beit Line Elevator to replace the. one de- 
stroyed by fire last spring, that plant is again in 
operation. The new house has been modernly 
equipped and has a handling capacity of 80 cars in 
the ten nours. Through its going into commission, 
the Cargill Elevator Company now has a storage 
capacity at the head of the lakes of 4,500,000 bushels 
and a handling capacity of 160 cars in the ten hours. 

* * * 

Trading in wheat has afforded abundant action 
for operators during the past month. The market 
has been subjected to wide fluctuations from time to 
time, ana there have been some extremely active 
days on the Duluth Board of Trade. As a net result, 
quotations in cash and December wheat are off 
practically 8 cents a bushel from a month ago. Inthe 
interval shrewd traders have been playing for the 
turns, and some of them are reported to have pulled 
down fair profits in the aggregate. 

Flaxseed has been a weak sister in the market 
game. Quotations have been sagging steadily due to 
lack of support on the part of crushers and con- 
siderable liquidation. With the: present uncertainty 
regarding the prospective demand for linseed oil in 
view of the export outlet having been cut off and 
fears on the part of the trade that the new argen- 
tine crop will be marketed in this country, crushers 
are pursuing a conservative policy, confining their 
buying only to covering immediate requirements. 
Consequently the seed has been without friends, so 
to speak, and is now selling on a basis of 20 cents 
below a month ago for the cash and October option. 
Marketings have shown a sharp falling off from last 
year with farmers reported to be showing no 
disposition to sell at present figures. Fears are 
already entertained that unless quotations are 
worked up substantially from where they are now, 
the acreage put under crop in flax in the Northwest 
next spring will be so greatly reduced that the 
yield will fall far below 1915 trade requirements. 

Rye at 86@87 cents a bushel is off 2 cents from a 
month ago but receipts of that grain have been 
fairly liberal and a ready, market has been afforded 
for everything offering. Not long ago, considerable 
unsettlement in rye trading was brought about 
through the presence of ergot in nearly all the 
samples shown on the trading floor. For a few days 
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some of the operators refused to handle rye, and its 
sale was in a measure held up pending an investi- 
gation. The State Inspection Department, however, 
reported that there was less than one per cent of 
ergot in the samples submitted, an amount insuf- 
ficient to furnish cause for alarm. The embargo 
was then lifted and no difficulty has cropped up in 
connection with the grain since. 
* * * 

Stocks of grain in the elevators here have been 
increasing steadily, but not to any a:arming extent. 
There is at present, in round figures 7,800,v00 
bushels of wheat in store, and the total supplies of 
all grains aggregate 11,500,000 bushels out of a 
total capacity of 31,000,000 bushels. With the 
present serious elevator and handling congestion at 
Buffalo, shipments for the Lower Lakes have been 
held up in a measure of late. Export trade in spring 
wheat has been quiet on this market, attributed 
partially to the efforts of the trade at Winnipeg to 
force their grain out and to concessions being ac- 
corded to move it if necessary. Eastern milling 
demand has also been quiet. Grain men on the 
Duluth market are not, however, perturbed over 
the situation. The feeling is generally bullish in 
view of the reduced crop of wheat in the Northwest 


this season, and the probability that a brisk milling | 


demand will materialize for it later to say notning 
of the export inquiry to be expected. That is re- 
garded as affording abundant warrant for the belief 
that much higher prices will prevail later. 

Receipts of grain on this market have been heavy 
since the movement started about September 10, but 
the total handled so far is well below last fall’s fig- 
ures at the same date. The volume has been falling 
off of late due to the disposition of growers, who are 
financially able to hang on to their remaining 
stores. 

* * * 

An interesting development in grain trade circles 
here is the taking out of a certificate of incorpora- 
tion by the Barnes-Ames Company. The new cor- 
poration has an authorized capital stock of $1,000,- 
000, and its first officers are Julius H. Karnes, presi- 
dent; Ward Ames, vice-president, and v. H. Zinder, 
secretary. 

The new corporation is accorded extensive pow- 
ers, such as the owning and operation of elevators 
and steamships on the Great Lakes in addition to 
tne buying and handling of grain. It is intimated 
that the company plans to embark in the elevator 
trade and an interesting announcement in that con- 
nection may be expected shortly. 
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INDIANAPOLIS 


BY F. J. MILLER. 

From the standpoint of the grain dealer the last 
month has been a poor one, for the very erratic 
market of the month before has been followed by 
a period of high prices and light movements. As 
one prominent dealer said today, “If you lost a lot 
one day last month, there was enough business so 
that you could pitch in and make up the differ- 
ence.” Now the market has been dull. Receipts as 
recorded by the Board of Trade are much lighter 
than the average for this month. 

Some dealers, of course, have been able to re- 
port an average business. The Bassett Grain 
Company, for instance, issued one weekly report 
saying: “We received in this market the past 
week 25 cars of wheat, 122 cars of corn, 61 cars of 
oats, 67 cars of hay, a total of 275 cars and some- 
thing under 400,000 bushels, which is normal for 
the season. The most bearish element and the one 
which will tell later, except for extraordinary cir- 
cumstances, is the extremely late autumn. We 
have had ideal weather for the maturing of corn. 
This had made bountiful pasturage and has added 
several million bushels of corn to our crop.” 

* * * 

Indiana farmers will use an unprecedentedly 
large amount of fertilizer with wheat now being 
sown, it is expected, preparing for bumper crops 
next year to feed Europe. 

* * * 

Samuel H. Holder, chief grain inspector of the 
Board of Trade, Harvey Mullins and a number of 
other Indiana men attended the National Grain 
Dealers’ Convention and the Chief Grain Inspec- 
tors’ convention at Kansas City, October 12 to 14. 
The Board of Trade voted a special appropriation 
to send a delegation, 

* * * 

Charles B. Riley, secretary of the Indiana Grain 
Dealers’ Association, attended the Kansas City con- 
vention after visiting St. Louis, and on his re- 
turn will make a tour of the state in the interests 
of grain standardization work. ‘Corn is King, 
but when marketed must be graded according to 
the new United States standards,’ is the word 
which has been sent throughout the state to im- 
press growers and dealers with the importance of 
the campaign. Mr. Riley will be accompanied by 
Dr. J. W. T. Duvel, of the Bureau of Grain Stand- 
ardization, Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
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who will present the new standards and explain the 
necessity for grading accordingly; and by Prof. 
George I. Christie, of the agricultural extension 
department of Purdue University, who will also 
discuss the importance of better corn and better 
condition for marketing. Local grain dealers, mill- 
ers and county agents arranged meetings all over 
the state. 

The itinerary of the party will be as follows: 
Monday, October 19, Noblesville, Sheridan, Kirklin 
and Frankfort; Tuesday, Oct. 20, Camden, Logans- 
port and Monticello; Wednesday, Oct. 21, Reming- 
ton, Goodland, Fowler; Thursday, Oct. 22, Oxford, 
Attica, Lafayette; Friday, Oct. 23, New Richmond, 
Darlington, Lebanon; Saturday, Oct. 24, Indian- 
apolis; Monday, Oct. 26, Franklin, Edinburg, 
Shelbyville, Greensburg; Tuesday, Oct. 27, Rush- 
ville, Cambridge City, Newcastle; Wednesday, Oct. 
28, Anderson, Muncie, Winchester; Thursday, Oct. 
29, Berne, Decatur, Ft. Wayne; Friday, Oct. 31, 
Bluffton, Marion, Wabash; Saturday, Oct. 31, Peru, 
Kokomo, Tipton. 

* * * 

E. B. McComb, of the Capitol Grain Company, has 
been expelled from the Board of Trade for refusal 
to arbitrate and to abide by a decision of the Arbi- 
tration Committee. 

* * * 

H. E. Kinney has decided to hold over until next 
season his plans for a large elevator north of Indi- 
anapolis. Instead, the company is at present look- 
ing over elevators out in the state. The plant of 
John C. Young, at Whiteland has recently been 
purchased and negotiations for obtaining another 
elevator are under way. 

* * * 

The Urmston-Harting Elevator Company of Wal- 
ton has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$16,000. The directors are Leroy Urmston, Sher- 
man B. Harting and Chessel W. Urmston. 

* * * 

Hurst & Co., of Indianapolis, have been incorpo- 
rated with a capital stock of $200,000, to deal in 
grain and farm produce. The directors are Frank 
McConnell, Birdsall Adams, J. F. Childs, B. C. 
Pfeiffer and George C. Dixon. 

mee 3? Se 2 

The members of the Indianapolis Board of Trade 
met in the library Friday night, October 9, for a 
smoker. An address on “The Relation Between 
the Insurance Agent and the Assured,” by William 
L. Taylor, and a few informal talks were the prin- 
cipal features of the program. 

* * * 


The Governing Committee of the Board has de- 
cided that a dividend of 14% per cent be declared 
on all outstanding stock of the Board and that an 
amount sufficient to credit each member of the 
board with $2 be placed to the credit of the mortu- 
ary fund. An appropriation of $100 was made to 
assist the Indianapolis Orchestra Association this 
season and an appropriation of $100 toward defray- 
ing the expenses of Disease Prevention day. 

* * * 

William H. Howard, secretary of the Board, will 
attend the seventh annual convention of the Indi- 
ana Federated Commercial Clubs October 15 and 
16 as a representative of the Indianapolis Board. 

* * * 

With a new elevator of 75,000 tons capacity, 
equipped with electrical machinery throughout, the 
Hawkins plant at Fowler will probably be ready for 
business about December 1. The old elevator 
burned about two months ago. 

* * * 

Edgar H. Evans, of the Acme-Evans Company, 
was one of the reception committee of Indianapolis 
Progressives on the occasion of Theodore Roose- 
velt’s recent visit to Indianapolis. The meeting 
was the largest political gathering of the present 
campaign. 

* * * 

J. L. Hazelrigg, a grain uealer of Cambridge City, 
has shipped 52,189 bushels of corn since the first 
of last November, forty-seven cars being required 
to transport it to market. This corn was bought 
directly from the farmers in the vicinity of 
Straughns. In addition to this 100,000 bushels of 
wheat and oats have been shipped from his ele- 
vator, 

Bt * * * 

Members of the Board of Trade were guests of 
the Rotary Club at a luncheon recentiy at the Clay- 
pool Hotel. The Chamber of Commerce members 
and the Jovian League were also entertained. Stan- 
ley L. Krebbs, of Berlin and Philadelphia, presi- 
dent of the Institute of Mechanical Art, and John 
E. Shelby, a national officer of the Rotary Clubs, 
addressed the company. 

* * * 

Frederick A. Rouse, of Indianapolis, and Paul 
VanLeunen, of Cincinnati, have been .elected to 
membership in the Indianapolis Board of Trade. 

* * * 

The Acme-Evans Company, the Evans Milling 
Company and the American Hominy Company are 
among the members of the wholesale trade division 
of the Indianapolis Chamber of Commerce who 
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have launched a movement looking to the establish- 
ment of a foreign trade bureau to assist Indian- 
apolis manufacturers and exporters in obtaining 
their share of the South American business di- 
verted to the United States because of the European 
war. A committee has been appointed to obtain 
data from other cities where similar bureaus are 
now in operation. 
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PHILADELPHIA 


BY E. R. SIEWERS. 

The application for a special hearing and granting 
of a charter scheduled for Monday, October 12, at 
Harrisburg, Pa., the capital of the state, by the 
rromoters of the corporation to be known as the 
Philadelphia Export Company, with a capitalization 
of $100,000, to start an active boom in the grain 
trade, has set all tongues a-wagging along the 
Commercial Rialto. Speculation is rife as to what 
the future workings of this concern will bring forth, 
and whether it is following up a suggestion from 
one high in the council of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road. The latter company has but recently brought 
to completion the Girard Point Grain Elevator, 
claimed to be the most rapid handling grain plant 
of its kind in the world. Since, however, a coterie 
of well established grain men has determined to 
make a strong effort to supply the immediate needs 
of neutral lands, it is now even whispered on 
‘change that other influential grain receivers here 
intend to get together soon in the export lines. 

This new company promises that just as soon as 
it receives its charter it will reach out extensively 
into the export grain field. And it is said with 
some emphasis that the import business will be 
thoroughly taken care of, if upon careful examina- 
tion it is found that grain from the Argentines can 
be purchased at a lower rate and delivered here at 
less cost than the Canadian or Western product. 

The moving spirits in this new export and import 
grain enterprise are William M. Richardson, Samuel 
F. Scattergood, William B. Scattergood, John K. 
Scattergood, and Walter Keen Woolman—every one 
of whom has already made his mark in the grain 
trade and is among the live and up to date wires, 
actively engaged with office headquarters in and 
about the Bourse. 

The Scattergood brothers have been in the gen- 
eral grain, feed and hay business for the past fifteen 
years. When the firm opened its membership with 
the Commercial Exchange, and after serving at the 
head of the Directorate during 1908 with distinction, 
Samuel F. Scattergood in a memorable and hotly 
contested conflict the year following was elected 
president of the exchange, and now is president of 
the Mutual Trust Company, located in the Fifth 
Street end of the Bourse Building. Walter Keen 
Woolman is at present a member of the board of 
directors of the Commercial Exchange, and has been 
continuously for a number of years. His late dis- 
tinguished father, Samuel C. Woolman, was presi- 
dent, treasurer, director, and on all important com- 
mittees of the exchange for many terms. He estab- 
lished the S. C. Woolman & Co. grain firm more 
than half a century ago and in his heyday was 
easily regarded as the Nestor of the grain floor. 
William M. Richardson received his grain education 
from the elder Woolman, and joined the exchange 
sixteen years ago, and has repeatedly been chosen 
one of its directors and has served with ability and 
push on its grain and other committees. 

It is proposed by the Philadelphia Export Com- 
pany to get in touch, if possible, with the war 
stricken countries which are in need of all manner 
of grain, feed and flour, and such neutral lands as 
Norway, Sweden, Holland, Denmark and Italy that 
formerly received their supplies from Russia, while 
it is authoritatively said that Bordeaux, France, 
is clamoring for wheat, oats, flour and feed, and 
appears to be ready to take a great share of the 
grain vield from this country at the _ earliest 
moment. 


Harvey B. Kugler, a member of the flour and 
feed firm of Kugler & Bro., located at 1721-23 North 
Seconda Street, this city, which became identified 
with the Commercial Exchange in 1887, died after a 
brief illness at his residence, 2237 North Lawrence 
Street, the official of the exchange taking suitable 
action upon learning of his death. 

% * * 

Chief Grain Inspector Captain John O. Foering, 
who for fifteen years has been chancelor in chief of 
the military order of the Loyal Legion of the United 
States, attended the annual meetings and sessions 
of the councils in chief recently held in New York 
City. 

* co * 

It was a strong representative body of grain men 
who were the official delegates appointed to represent 
the Commercial Exchange at the eighteenth annual 
convention of the Grain Dealers’ National Associa- 
tion, held in Kansas City, Mo. 

President Louis G. Graff, who tops the list, was 
brought up in the grain trade with his distinguished 
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father who at his death years ago had reached the 
advanced age of fourscore and was one of the most 
Gelightful gentlemen of the old school on the grain 
floor, beloved by every one. When a mere boy he 
lived at the Saxe-Coburg Club, the summer resort 
of the German Princes, which his father had charge 
of, and he claimed the honor of having played ten 
pins with Prince Albert, the Consort of Queen Vic- 
toria. In the early days before the big railroads 
were built, and traveling on horseback was in vogue, 
the elder Graff had in his employ at his Louden- 
ville, Ohio, country grain, flour and feed store, a 
clerk who afterward became Mayor Strong of New 
York City, and one of his sons-in-law was Mayor 
Diehl of Pittsburgh. President L. G. Graff, it is 
needless to say, was born in Philadelphia, and is at 
the head of the well known grain exporting firm of 
L. G.. Graff & Son. James L. King, who is a 
prominent member of the delegation, was thrice 
elected president of the Commercial Exchange, a 
member for 21 years, often a director, and at 
present a member of the grain committee, as well 
as a director of the Grain Dealers’ National Associa- 
tion for a number of years. A. F. Gruber of the 
grain committee is the manager of the E. HE. Delp 
Grain Company, with elevators at Bourbon, Ind., 
and offices in this city, the firm having been ex- 
tensively engaged in the Argentine corn importing 
trade. M. F. Baringer, the feed authority here, 
stands very high among the trade. E. M. Richard- 
son is one of the busy, modest, rising young men. 
Director Robert Morris for years was the right 
kand man of the reliable malt firm of Brooke and 
Pennock, and Morris F. Miller of the grain commit- 
tee is the junior member of the wealthy grain firm 
of L. F. Miller & Sons. 
* * * 

Reports coming in from all of the agricultural 
sections of Pennsylvania show that there is to be 
greatly enlarged acreage of wheat sown for the 
coming season. 

C. Herbert Bell, vice-president of the Commercial 
Exchange, and secretary and treasurer of the 
Quaker City Milling Company, who was stricken 
down with typhoid fever, is said to be not only 


holding his own, but slowly improving at his 
Locust Street residence here. 
* * * 

Secretary Plumb of the Milwaukee Board of 


Trade made a number of agreeable acquaintances 
while here on a recent visit. 
* * * 

General satisfaction is expressed by the members 
of the grain trade over the failure to pass the House 
of Representatives at Washington, D. C., of the 
Lever grain warehousing bill, intending to facilitate 
bank credit on all warehouse receipts for grain and 
other agricultural products. The bill provided a 
rational system of ‘warehousing under federal 
supervision for staple and non-perishable agricul- 
tural products. President Graff of the Commercial 
Exchange spent three days in Washington before 
the congressional committee vigorously opposing its 
passage. 
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MILWAUKEE 


BY C. O. SKINROOD. 

The chief inspector of the Milwaukee Chamber of 
Commerce, A. A. Breed, reports the inspection de- 
partment of the Chamber very busy because of the 
large run of grain that is being offered at the Mil- 
waukee market. In some instances the receipts 
for single days are one hundred cars or more than 
this time last year. Mr. Breed said: “Much of the 
barley is light, oaty, discolored and eff quality. This 
criticism applies to a large part of the receipts. Of 
course there are Many cars of the best malting 
grades offered but the mass of supplies are of the 
deficient grades. 

“We are getting a lot of peculiar yellow oats from 
Iowa, Minnesota and other Western states. Some 
of this appears to be of a new variety. This oats is 
better quality than much of the Wisconsin grain. 
Western oats is weighing 30 to 32 pounds per bushel 
but the Wisconsin oats is light due to the dry 
weather in the filling season. Oats trade is ex- 
tensive at the Milwaukee market. 

“Receipts of rye at the Milwaukee market are 
large and the quality of the Wisconsin rye is known 
all over the country. Rye ripened up while the 
weather was still rainy and consequently it filled 
well and made good quality. The Western rye is 
dark and off color and mixed in a great many 
instances. 

“Wheat trade at Milwaukee is not extensive. Corn 
business, too, is slight in the inspection line, be- 
cause this is the off season. The new crop is not 
on the boards yet and the old crop is practically 
gone. From the information that we have here, the 
new crop of corn will be of exceptionally high grade, 
with very low moisture content. The new corn 
marketings at Milwaukee will be large as soon as 
the principal season starts and the quality should 
be unusually good.” 
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“For some reason or other,’ continued Mr. Breed, 
“some of the grain shipped from the west to arrive 
is not reported promptly here for inspection. It 
may be that the local receivers here are delinquent 
in giving notice of arrival but the fact is that 
inspection is delayed in many instances merely be- 
cause of a clerical error. This should be rectified 
so that inspection might be made more promptly.” 

* * * 

“The more I see of the Eastern grain markets, 
the better I am satisfied with our Chamber of Com- 
merce at Milwaukee,” said Secretary Plumb who 
bas just returned from a ten days’ trip to many 
of the large eastern exchanges, including Buffalo, 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston and Baltimore. 

“Boston seems to be very largely out of range of 
the influence of the Milwaukee market. But all 
over the East, at least two of Milwaukee’s largest 
grain firms are very well known. A great deal of 
oats, I found, was handled at Baltimore from Mil- 
waukee’s shippers. Wisconsin rye is also used for 
export very extensively. Baltimore has wonderful 
facilities for exporting, and the shorter distance to 
the seaboard from Milwaukee probably accounts for 
the heavy trade in that direction. Milwaukee is just 
as advantageously located as Chicago in all this 
export trade because the freight rates are identical. 

“While I was in Baltimore the Neckar, the well 
known merchant vessel was just unloading 160,000 
bushels of wheat. This boat left Galveston and 
traveled across the ocean to the western shore of 
Europe when it was intercepted by one of the 
cruisers of the warring nations and chased back to 
America again where it took refuge in the harbor 
of Baltimore. This grain that has been hauled for 
thousands of miles was just now being unloaded on 
American soil again. 

“The Eastern grain exchanges are very dull 
compared with the Milwaukee Chamber of Com- 
merce. Not much business appears to be done in the 
east compared to the activity here and business in 
the east is also much more concentrated into the 
hands of a very few firms. Milwaukee appears to 
have the most up-to-date methods in her handling 
of grain trade. My ten days’ trip in the East con- 
vinced me of this.” 

* * * 

D. G. Owen, one of the well known grain men of 
Milwaukee says the real difficulty with the grain 
trade now is that the export demand seems to be 
pretty well filled up, the money conditions are very 
tight and farmers are marketing their grain 
quite liberally. He says all these conditions are 
making for lower prices for the time being. 

co co * 

Secretary Plumb of the Milwaukee Chamber will 
consult with Banker A. Von Berg of the Crop Jm- 
provement Committee of the Wisconsin Bankers’ 
Association soon and possibly arrange for another 
special seed train to travel over a large part of 
Wisconsin. Mr. Plumb says the board of directors 
of the Milwaukee Chamber and President J. A. 
Mander feel that it is far more profitable to spend 
the Chamber’s money for crop improvement work 
here in Wisconsin, rather than ship it out to other 
states through the Council of Grain, Exchanges. 
Another plan has been broached by the bankers, 
which will be brought before the Milwaukee Cham- 
ber, for a big Wisconsin agricultural show to be 
held in the Auditorium in Milwaukee. This crop 
exhibit would be composed of the winners in the 
Wisconsin crop contests which enlist 28,000 children 
each year. Later, this exhibit would probably be 
taken to other land shows and fairs by the Wis- 
consin Advancement Association, composed of the 
land selling interests of the entire state. Details 
of this Milwaukee farm show are still to be worked 
over. Active consideration of the plans are just 
beginning. 

* * * 

Milwaukee bank clearings for the early days of 
October were at the rate of 4 per cent larger than 
last year which is not a bad industrial showing dur- 
ing the war, when business is slack in many of the 
large grain centers of the United States. 

* * * 

Wallace M. Bell, P. P. Donahue, ex-president of 
the Chamber, and Chief Grain Inspector A. A. Breed 
were chosen to represent Milwaukee Chamber of 
Commerce at the convention of the Grain Dealers’ 
National Association at Kansas City. 

* * * 

Max Hottelet, grain trader and exporter of foods, 
and member of the Milwaukee Chamber,. recently 
returned from a trip to the war zone. He escaped 
from the battle region without special incident. 

* * * 

Reports have circulated at Milwaukee that some 
of the rye shipped out of the Northwest may be 
seized by the Pure Food Commission because of an 
unusually large amount of ergot said to be dis- 
covered in it. The reports have not been confirmed 
and no seizures have yet been announced. 

* * * 

The Buerger Commission Company has moved 
into larger quarters in the Mitchell Building, im- 
mediately adjoining the Milwaukee Chamber of 
Commerce on the west. Fagg & Taylor, one of the 
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largest shipping firms in Milwaukee, which is doing 

heavy exporting and growing rapidly, have also 

moved into large quarters in the Mitchell building. 

The expansion of business necessitated more room. 
* * * 


The grain reported in store in Milwaukee early 
in October is as follows: Wheat, 302,000 bushels; 
corn, 171,000 bushels; oats, 540,000 bushels; barley, 
224,000 bushels; and rye, 51,000 bushels, approxi- 
mately. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has sus- 
pended until April 8, 1915, the tariffs proposed by 
Central Freight Association lines which would elim- 
inate the re-shipping rate basis on grain from Mil- 
waukee to Eastern trunk line territory, via Mani- 
towoe. This suspension was agitated and obtained 
by certain elevator companies located at Manitwoc, 
Wis. 

* * * 

H. Clay Shaw has been employed by the commis- 
sion firm of Runkel & Dadmun to cover central and 
northern Iowa and southern Minnesota. Mr. Shaw 
has been the Western representative of the commis- 
sion firm, Fagg & Taylor. S. E. Trask has been 
appointed by Fagg & Taylor to succeed Mr. Shaw 
in covering this western territory. Mr. Trask will 


“have his headquarters in the Davidson Building in 


Sioux City, Iowa. 
* * * 

Among the new members elected to the Mil- 
waukee Chamber are George F. Briggs and Arthur 
J. Atkins of Minneapolis and Maynard G. Rankin 
of Milwaukee. E. M. Larson of Chicago is also an 
applicant for membership. 

* * * 


Hugo’ Stolley, formerly a resident of Davenport, 
Iowa, who has been named as the Milwaukee branch 
manager of Henry Rang & Co., well known 
commission firm of Chicago, has assumed the duties 
of his new position. Mr. Rang, who has been in 
charge of the Milwaukee end of the business since 
the recent death of Bert G. Ellsworth, who was in 
charge before, will now make only weekly trips to 
Milwaukee. 

* * * 

Some important amendments to the Milwaukee 
Chamber rules have been made recently, first being 
recommended by the board of directors and then 
adopted by the membership. They provide that No. 
2 rye shall be dry, sound, and contain not more 
than 1% per cent of other grains and one-half of 1 
per cent of foreign matter and weigh not less than 
54 pounds to the measured bushel. 

* * * 


The grain inspection department of the Mil- 
waukee Chamber of Commerce during September 
inspected 7,021 cars, composed of 1,964 cars of oats, 
1,941 cars of barley, 1,147 cars of corn, 1,484 cars of 
wheat and 468 cars of rye. The September inspec- 
tion was almost 2,000 cars larger in the aggregate 
than the inspection for August. 

* * * 


The October interest rate as determined by the 
Finance Committee of the Chamber of Commerce 
has been fixed at 7 per cent. This is the same rate 
that has prevailed since the world war started. 

* * * 

The recent official figures on Wisconsin crop 
yields emphasize the importance of the state in the 
production of certain grains. Despite the faet that 
Wisconsin is not usually considered a corn state, 
being too far north to be in the best corn belt, the 
figures show that the corn output for 1914 will be 
65,000,000 bushels, compared to a little more than 
66,000,000 bushels last year which was an unusually 
good corn year in the Badger state. 

* * * 


Early in October the Milwaukee barley trade was 
running at the rate of more than 500 cars per week 
with an especially liberal movement of the low 
malting and medium grades. There is a wide range 
of prices from 52 to 70 cents per bushel. Choice to 
fancy malting grades were quoted as high as 70 to 
72 cents per bushel. 

* * * 

Wisconsin was once a great wheat state but the 
wheat belt has evidently moved farther west now, 
since the Badger output for 1914 is a little more 
than 3,000,000 bushels. This is about the same yield 
as that of a year ago. Wisconsin also vies with the 
big oats states, the output for 1914 being fixed at 
66,000,000 bushels which was materially less than 
the very fine crop in 1913 of 83,000,000 bushels. Last 
year the state had an abnormally high yield. Wis- 
consin barley is known for its good quality and the 
yield is also large, the 1914 harvest. being 19,000,000 
bushels out of the 197,000,000. bushels raised in the 
United States. The production of this state is there- 
fore about one-tenth of that of the whole country. 
In 1918, the Wisconsin harvest was 18,000,000 bush- 
els, a little less than the present crop. In rye, Wis- 
consin stands near 'the head of the list of states, the 
output in 1914 being 7,000,000 bushels out of the 
42,000,000 bushels produced in the United States. 
The Badger production is therefore one-sixth of the 
total for the United States. The crop of rye this 
year is about 400,000 bushels less than in 1913. 
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ILLINOIS Balbach; secretary-treasurer, Oliver Buland; man- construction of an office building and a feed mill 


The elevator at Dewitt, Ill., has been remodeled. 


G. L. Seott has sold his elevator at Cuba, IIl., to 
John Owens. 

The Wheeler Hlevator at Melvin, II1., 
given a coat of red paint. 

Geo. L. Long has secured the elevator of G. W. 
Weirather at Bushnell, Ill. 

Moss & Munson have built a concrete approach to 
their elevator at Kemp, IIl. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Company, 
is planning to build an elevator. 

J. T. Hutchins, of Sheldon, Ill., has sold his 
vator at Iroquois. IJ]., to William Sale. 

The Mansfield-Ford Company has disposed of its 
elevator at Walker, Ill., to H. I. Baldwin. 

The Shellabarger Elevator Company has installed 
a new boiler in its elevator at Beason, IIl. 

The capacity of the Farmers’ Elevator, at Green- 
view, Ill., will be increased to 50,000 bushels. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Company, recently incor- 
porated at Murrayville, Ill., will build an elevatcr. 

The Grimsley Elevator at Swan Creek, Ill., has 
been purchased by Fletcher Smith of Monmouth, 
Tl. 

Wm. F. Hemingway has leased the Kaga Elevator 
at Filson, Ill., owned by John E. Koehn, of Salem, 
lllinois. 

Paul Kuhn & Co., of Terre Haute, Ind., have 
been negotiating for the elevator of C. E. Davis, at 
Chesterville, Ill. 

It is stated that G. W. Carter will rebuild imme- 
diately the elevator at Hepburn, Ill., destroyed by 
fire on September 26. 

E. O. Marshall has sold his elevator and coal 
business at Kirkland, Ill., to George Banks, of Irene, 
Ill., the consideration, $6,500. 

A 35,000-bushel addition is being constructed to 
the. Murray Elevator, at Seymour, [ll., practically 
doubling the capacity of the house. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Company, of Latham, Ill., 
has constructed a 100-ton coal house, a brick engine 
room and a 300-barrel gasoline storage tank. 

Robert Jenkins has completed a new elevator at 
Jenkins (R. F. D. from Clinton), Ill., built to re- 
place the grain house destroyed by fire last winter. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Company, of West Brook- 
lyn, .IJl., will replace its old cribs’ on the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Railroad with new structures. 

Seventy farmers in the vicinity of Huntley, Ill., 
have organized an elevator company with a capital 
stock of $6,000 and purchased the Christensen 
Elevator. 

The Farmers’ Grain & Coal Company, of Green 
Valley, Ill., has prepared plans for the erection of 
an elevator on the Chicago & Northwestern 
Railroad. 


The Burrell Engineering & Construction Com- 
pany, of Chicago, is building a 20,000-bushel cribbed 
construction elevator for C. A. eae at Ke 
wanee, Ill. 


The Dewey Grain Company, of Dewey, Th, haa 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $7, 000. 
The incorporators are H. E. Ward, G. C. Williams 
and Henry Reinhart. 


The third annual picnic of the farmers’ elevator 
companies at Somonauk, Leland, Baker and Sand- 


has been 


of Dewey, IIl., 


ele- 


wich, Ill., was held at Sandwich, last month, and. AF 


record crowd reported. © 

Construction work is under way on the office for 
the new elevator.to be erected at Dailey, near Royal, 
Ill» The contract calls for the completion of the 
elevator by November 7. 


The annual meeting of the Watseka Farmers’ 


Grain Company was held at Watseka, Hi., on Octo- 
ber 13, when a report of the year’s business was 


given,- followed by an address by Hon. Wi Stlds, : 


ney. 


The ‘annual aesune of the stockholders of the 


Pentiac” Farmers’ Grain Company, of Pontiac, Tk, 
was ‘held last month, when the manager’s report 


showed that over 700,000 bushels of grain had been © 


purchased during the year, the net profit amounting 


to $5,306. A dividend of 10 per cent was declared: ° 


and the following officers elected: President, P. A. 


ager, George Brunskill. 


The Merritt Farmers’ Elevator Company, of Mer- 
ritt, Ill, has been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $7,000. The incorporators are A: F. Morris, Wm. 
EK. Gordon, W. D. Hitt and George W. Hardwick. 


The Harmon Farmers’ Grain & Coal Company, 
of Harmon, Ill., has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $6,000. The incorporators are Edward J. 
Mannion, M. A. Watson, W. W. Edson, James Frank 
and D. F. Considine. 


The Klein Elevator Company, of Blue Island, IIl., 
has awarded a contract to the Burrell Engineering 
& Construction Company, of Chicago, Ill. for the 
building of a 75,000-bushel concrete elevator and 
large brick warehouse. 


The Farmers’ Elevator Company, of Philadelphia, 
Ill., is building a 30,000-bushel grain elevator on the 
site of its former house which was torn down. The 
Burrell Engineering & Construction Company, of 
Chicago, has the contract. 


On October 10, the stockholders of the Ashkum 
Farmers’ Elevator Company, Ashkum, IIll., held 
their annual meeting, when three directors were 
elected and a dividend was declared, after which 
Chas. E. Eckerle, of the North Dakota Grain Deal- 
ers’ Association, delivered an address. 


The first annual banquet of the Farmers’ Elevator 
Company, Manteno, [il., was held on September 24, 
when 600 guests were served. Following a number 
of after-dinner speeches, the matter of increasing 
the company’s capital stock was considered, and it 
is expected that the elevator plant will soon be 
enlarged and provision made for handling lumber. 


S. W. Strong, secretary of the Illinois Grain 
Dealers’ Association, announces the following 
changes in the ownership of elevators: Sullivan & 
Garrison have succeeded Ellis & Garrison at In- 
dustry; the Murrayville Produce, Fuel, Flour & 
Feed Company has succeeded John Tendick at Mur- 
rayville; Prunty & Feiber have succeeded Prunty 
& Helm at Grayville; Geo. W. Banks has succeeded 
E. O. Marshall, at Kirkland; H. H. Wright has suec- 
ceeded Brinkerhoff & Wright at Brocton; the Bald- 
win Elevator Company has succeeded the Mansfield 
Ford Grain Company at Walker; the J. A. Harrison 
Company has succeeded the Ike Livingston Grain 
Company at Wapello; the J. M. Jones Company has 
succeeded J. M. Jones at Dewey; John Bonges has 
succeeded the Illinois Granaries Company at Mo- 
rontz (Marquette P. O.); Singleton & Merritt have 
succeeded Merritt & Singleton at East Lynn; J. J. 
Eckman has succeeded A. E. White at East Lynn; 
Thom & Johnson have succeeded Pickard & Thom 
at Rankin, and the J. A. Harrison Company has suc- 
ceeded the Ike Livingston Grain Company at Hey- 
worth, Ill. 


IOWA 

Nelson & Larson will erect an elevator at Thor, 
Iowa. 

A new elevator is. under course of construction at 
Dedham, Iowa. : 

The new Farmers’ Elevator at Leland, Iowa, has 
been completed. 

Brooke & O’Loughlin plan to build a new elevator 
at Kalona, Iowa. 

M. C. Houghton. has taken over the TRON at 
Little Cedar, Towa. 

The Farmers’ Grain Company -plans to build an 
elevator at Calliope, Fowa. 

The Co- operative Elevator Company, of Beaver, 
Iowa, has constructed a new- office. 

Chas. Pfund has sold. his. elevator. at Hubbard, 
Iowa, to the Quaker.Oats Company. 

©. A.-Emerson has purchased the -elevator at 
Jesup, Iowa, with a quantity of-grain. 

N. S. Beale of Tama, Iowa, is building-a new 
£0,000-bushel ‘elevator at Gilman, Towa. 

Fhe capacity of the Farmers’ Elevator at-Rem- 
brandt, ‘Towa; has- been practically doubled. 

The Western Elevator at Webster City, Iowa, has 
been sold. to a Mr. Frohning, of Sheffield, Iowa. 

A grain and humber, company . may. be organized 
at. Boyer, Lowa, by. ‘farmers. of that community. 

The! Gedar Rapids Grain-Company, of Cedar Rap- 
ids, Iowa, has taken out a building permit for the 


in connection with its plant. 


An elevator may be erected at Blockton, Iowa, in 
the spring by Carr & McClanahan, grain dealers. 


The Farmers’ Co-operative Elevator Company has 
sold its elevator at Hawarden, Iowa, to H. M. Angle. 


A new elevator is in process of construction at 
Eagle Grove, Iowa, for the Farmers’ Elevator Com- 
pany. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Company, of Lanyon, 
Iowa, is replacing its old coal house with a new 
structure. 


G. J. Stewart & Co. will erect a new elevator at 
Chariton, Iowa, to replace the plant destroyed by 
fire on August 22. 


The Wayland & Coppock Farmers’ Elevator Com- 
pany recently incorporated at Wayland, lowa, with 
David S. Neff, president. 


In connection with other improvements, 
Champion Feed Milling Company, of Lyons; 
is building a three-story elevator. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Company is completing its 
new 10,000-bushel elevator at Fort Dodge, Iowa, and 
Isaac Bird will be placed in charge. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Company, of Silver City, 
Iowa, is building a 60,000-bushel elevator of con- 
crete construction and 80 feet high. 


The Stockdale & Maack Company, of Walcott, 
Towa, has decided to rebuild the elevator Which was 
destroyed by fire several weeks ago. 

The Davenport Elevator Company, of Davenport, 
Iowa, recently sold the Purity Oats Company of 
that place a tracu of land for $8,310. 

The Biddison Coal & Grain Company, of Leon, 
Iowa, has increased its grain storage capacity, and 
a new warehouse for seed has just been completed. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Company, of Rudd, Iowa, 
is building an 8,000-bushel corn crib, which will be 
equipped with three bins, a gas engine, dump and 
elevator. 

The elevator of the Cavers-Sturtevant Company, 
at Council Blufis, Iowa, has been remodeled and 
enlarged, the capacity having been increased about 
one-third. 


Charles Rawson has purchased an interest in the 


the 
Iowa, 


Mullin Elevator, at Britt, Iowa, and the business 
hereafter will be conducted under the name of 
Mullin & Rawson. 

The Yale Farmers’ Elevator Company, of Yale, 


Iowa, recently held a business meeting, when the 
report of the year’s business showed that 450,000 
bushels of grain had been handled. 


The Central Lumber & Coal Company, of 
Dubuque, Iowa, has completed a new elevator, and 
is building new lumber and coal sheds, at Prairie 
burg, Iowa. A new office building has also been 
constructed. 


The Independent Grain & Lumber Company, of 
Eagle Grove, Iowa, has greatly improved the ap- 
pearance of its elevator by the removal of super-” 
fluous additions to the house and by grading the 
ground surrounding the property. 

Joe Eimen and Ben Shetler have entered the 
grain business at Kalona, Iowa, under the firm 
name of Shetler & Eimen. Lloyd’ 'Shetler,-of the 
former grain and seed firm of Shetler & Shetler, 
recently sold his interest to his partner, Ben 
Shetler. 

Articles of incorporation have been filed by the 
Kuehl-Lammers Grain & Coal Company, of Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, capitalized at $60,000. The officers 
are as follows: President,.George Lammers; vice- 
president and treasurer, Frank Kuehl; secretary, 
Martin Volz. 

The Rock Rapids Farmers’ Elevator Company. of 
Rock Rapids, Iowa, has disposed of its elevator on 
the Rock Island Railroad to the Davenport Elevator 
Company, assigned the lease of the elevator on the 
Illinois Central, owned by John Horn, and will 
close up its business: as soon as possible. 

The 50,000-bushel elevator constructed at Holstein, 
Iowa, for the Farmers’ Elevator Company, is prac- 
tically complete. The structure is absolutely. fire- 
proof, built of reinforced concrete, and is 36x39 
feet on the ground’ and 72 feet high. The house 
contains 14 bins, five of which-are 56 feet deep. The 
building is equipped with a 32-horsepower engine, 
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which runs a dynamo and motor for handling grain 
and for lighting purposes, while the equipment will 
handle 5,000 bushels of grain hourly. The Burrell 
Engineering & Construction Company, of Chicago, 
constructed the plant. 

The property of the B. A. Lockwood Grain Com- 
pany, Des Moines, Iowa, operating fourteen eleva- 
tors in the central part of the state, will be sold, 
H. H. Whitmore, referee in bankruptcy, having di- 
rected M. McFarlin, trustee, to dispose of the houses. 
Private bids will be received until October 26, the 
date of sale. 

The Schaller Produce Company, of Schaller, Iowa, 
has awarded a contract to the Burrell Engineering & 
Construction Company, of Chicago, for the erection 
of a $17,000 elevator to replace the house destroyed 
by fire some time ago. The new building will be of 
reinforced concrete construction and will have a 
capacity of 60,000 bushels. 


EASTERN. 


The W. H. Grant Company has been incorporated 
at Cape Vincent, N. Y., with a capital stock of $10,- 
600 to deal in grain. 

Construction work is being rushed on the new 
600,000-bushel elevator of the Ralston Purina Com- 
pany, at Buffalo, N. Y. 

The elevator at Mt. Morris, N. Y., owned by the 
Ferrin Brothers’ Company, has been reopened with 
Ray Brice, of Linwood, N. Y., in charge. 

A charter has been granted the Robert Fawcett 
& Son Company, of Cambridge, Mass., authorized to 
deal in grain and fuel. The capital stock is $50,000. 


A charter has been granted to the Criterion Gro- 
cers’ Company, of Augusta, Maine, capitalized at 
$1,000,000, to engage in a general grocery and grain 
business. The president and treasurer is S. L. Fogg. 


WESTERN 


A new 30,000-bushel elevator is under course of 
construction at Logan, Mont. 

The Occident Elevator Company will build a 
50.000-bushel elevator at Lambert, Mont. 


The Ambler Grain Company, of La Manda Park, 
Cal., has installed a feed mill in its plant. 

Thomas Harstad has taxen over the elevator at 
Harmony (R. F. D. from Fort Collins), Colo. 

The Rocky Mountain Elevator Company is plan- 
ning to erect a flour house at Box Elder, Mont. 

The Crescent Mill & Elevator Company, of Den- 
ver, Colo., has opened an elevator at Bennett, Colo. 

The new elevator at Highwood, Mont., recently 
completed for the State Elevator Company, is now 
receiving grain. 

W. E. Baker, formerly a resident of Viroqua, Wis., 
is building a grain warehouse at Billings, Mont., 
costing $17,000. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Company, of Coffee Creek, 
Mont., has filed articles of incorporation, with a 
capital stock of $15,000. 

The McCaull-Dinsmore Company, of Minneapolis, 
Minn., has installed a wheat testing laboratory in 
its branch at Helena, Mont. 

The Southern Pacific Grain Company, of San Ber- 
nardino, Cal., has purchased a warehouse, enlarged 
its office and built a flour room. 

The Wenatchee Milling Company, of Wenatchee, 
Wash., is building a grain warehouse at Rock Island 
(R. F. D. from Hammond), Wash. 


John Seethoff & Son, of North Dakota, are inter- 
ested in the building of a milling plant at Prine- 
ville, Ore., which includes an elevator 100 feet high. 

Equipment for the handling of bulk or sacked 
grain was recently installed in the warehouse of 
Claasen-Neufeldt Company, at American Falls, 
Idaho. 

The new annex to the house of the Farmers’ Ele- 
vator Company at Culbertson, Mont., has been com- 
pleted, practically doubling the capacity of the 
elevator. 

The Monte Vista Milling & Elevator Company has 
completed a new elevator at Center, Colo., and C. 
L. Shakespeare of Monte Vista has been secured to 
manage the house. 

A grain warehouse, 90x120 feet in size, has been 
erected at Imbler, Ore., near the site of the milling 
plant recently destroyed by fire. The house has a 
concrete floor and sheet-iron walls and roof. 

The Seattle Port Commission, of Seattle, Wash., 
which: recently awarded a contract for the erection 
of a 500,000-bushel elevator, has contracted for all 
the conveying, elevator and transmission machinery 
with the Brinkley Supply Company, of Seattle, 
agent for the Webster Manufacturing Company, of 
Tiffin, Ohio. 


A contract for 2,000 tons of oats for Philippine 
shipment was awarded to the Northern Grain & 
Warehouse Company, of Portland, Ore., while the 
W. W. Robinson & Co., of Seattle, Wash., was given 
an order for 6,000 tons. The first contract will be 
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shipped this month, and the latter order will be 
delivered before April 30. 

The Rocky Mountain Elevator Company is build- 
ing a 80,000-bushel elevator two miles north of 
Buffalo, Mont. The concrete engine room has been 
completed and the power equipment installed. 


MINNESOTA AND WISCONSIN 
The Farmers’ Elevator Company, of Easton, 
Minn., has installed new equipment. 
New grain bins have been constructed in the 
Farmers’ Elevator at Henning, Minn. 
An effort is being made to organize a co-operative 
elevator company at Shakopee, Minn. 
It is said that the Barrett Grain Company, of 
Barrett, Minn., plans to erect an elevator. 


The Federal Elevator at Hawley, Minn., will be 
known hereafter as the Monarch Elevator. 


J. C. Johnson has opened his elevator at Menahga, 
Minn., where he handles grain, flour and feed. 


An elevator may be constructed at Worthington, 
Minn., by the Farmers’ Co-operative Company. 

The Pine City Produce Company, of Pine City, 
Minn., is building a grain and potato warehouse. 


The new elevator at Perley, Minn., is being oper- 
ated this season under the name of the Perley 
Trading Company. 

Herman and Henry Torborg purchased the old 
Cargill Elevator at Richmond, Minn., ;and dis- 
mantled the house. 

J. L. Parchman of Black River Falls, Wis., is 
building an addition to the Star Elevator at that 
place, 12x40 feet on the ground. 

The Speltz Grain & Coal Company is building a 
new residence for its buyer, A. C. Anderson, at 
Hope (R. F. D. from Owatonna), Minn. 


The Farmers’ Co-operative Grain Company, of 
Morton, Minn., has opened its elevator at that place 
and a corn elevator has been installed. 


The Cargill Elevator Company has purchased the 
houses of the National Elevator Company and the 
Interstate Grain Company, at Richmond, Minn. 

Hanson & Barzen are building an elevator at 
Goodridge, Minn., a new town at the terminal of 
the Minnesota Northwestern Electric Railway. 


The St. John Elevator Company has improved 
its elevator at Beaver Creek, Minn., by the in- 
stallation of a Fairbanks-Morse Gasoline Engine. 


The Farmers’ Co-operative Elevator Company, of 
Brooks, Minn., has completed the construction of 
its new 25,000-bushel house which is now in 
operation. 

The Cannon Valley Milling Company, of Cannon 
Falis, Minn., will build a 60,000-bushel elevator in 
connection with its new plant, which is being con- 
structed to replace the mill and elevator recently 
destroyed by fire. 

The Cargili Elevator Company will establish a 
feed grinding business in connection with its plant 
at Green Bay, Wis. I. O. Sessman, who has been 
manager of the elevator for the past six years, has 
resigned his position and will engage in farming in 
a short time. 

The Westensee Grain Company has succeeded 
McGlin Brothers at Lakefield, Minn., having leased 
the elevator of the latter firm. John McGlin has 
managed the business for several years and will 
continue in this capacity. The firm handles grain, 
seeds and coal. 

At a.special meeting of the Redwood Falls 
Farmers’ Elevator Company, Redwood Falls, Minn., 
on September 19, it was voted to issue $12,000 
worth of bonds to carry on the business, also to 
increase the company’s stock from $10,000 to 
$50,000. Al. Vihstad is manager of the business. 

The stockholders of the Farmers’ Elevator Com- 
pany held their annual meeting at Cokato, Minn., 
last month, and elected the following officers: 
President, A. P. Miller; secretary, P. H. Johnson; 
treasurer, F. B. Carlblom. Trustees: J. Ojanpera, 
tw. R. Carlblom; 'C. A. Davis; J..A. Tapio and‘C. J. 
Anderson. <A dividend of 10 per cent was declared. 

The Superior Elevator Company, a Minneapolis 
corporation owning an elevator at Superior, Wis., 
has filed a statement to do business in Wisconsin. 
Of a capital stock of $150,000, the sum of $125,000 
will be represented in Wisconsin. The business is 
to own and hold, but not to operate a grain elevator 
at Superior, the house being under lease to the 
Superior Terminal Elevator Company. John H. 
MacMillen of Minneapolis is the president of the 
company. 

A new farmers’ elevator company is being organ- 
ized at Caledonia, Minn., under the name of the 
People’s Co-operative Stock & Grain Company of 
Caledonia, and the following officers have been 
elected to serve until the next annual meeting: 
President, George C. H. Meyers; treasurer, J. A. 
Heymann; directors, John Duffy, O. N. O. Hefty 
and Fred Schleich. The formation of the new organ- 
ization follows the dissoiution of the Caledonia 
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Stock & Grain Company, and the new firm has 
taken over the elevator of the former. grain 
company. 

The Monarch Elevator Company has completed a 
1ew 40,000-bushel elevator at Barnesville, Minn., 
which will be in charge of James Glasgow. The 
structure is 35 feet square, with 50-foot cribbing, 
and a 200-ton coal shed has been constructed in 
connection with the plant. 


MISSOURI, KANSAS AND NEBRASKA 
Jacob Frey has taken over the Starbuck Elevator 
at Hebron, Neb. 


The Rundberg Company has closed its elevator 
at Hildreth, Neb. 

Construction work has been started on a new 
elevator at Bogue, Kan. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Company, of Neligh, Neb., 
has remodeled its plant. 


An elevator will be erected at Rogers, Neb., for 
the Hord Grain Company. 


The Staley Grain Company has succeeded J. W. 
Pinney & Co., at Republic, Kan. 


The Farmers’ Elevator Company, of 
Neb., is building a new office building. 


Philip Kaiser has secured the elevator at Bison, 
Kan., recently erected by George Gisick. 


C. M. Linn of Liberty, Neb., has remodeled his 
elevator and installed new hopper scales. 


Clarence Carleton has sold his elevator at Cawker 
City, Kan., to J. B. McClure and F. W. Comfort. 


The A. M. Long Elevator at Belpre, Kan., has 
been purchased by the Larabee Milling Company. 


Jack Anderson has secured J. D. Earhart’s inter- 
est in the Rock Island Elevator at Partridge, Kan. 


A. L. Ullstrom and Martin Mays, of Ashland, 
Neb., have been planning to build or buy an ele- 
vator. 


A farmers’ elevator company is being organized at 
Potter, Neb., by the citizens and farmers of that 
vicinity. 

The Bigelow Grain Company, of Bigelow, Mo., 
has installed a new corn sheller and cleaning 
machine. 


W. J. Madden has in process of construction a 
30,000-bushel concrete elevator at Toulon (R. F. D. 
from Hays), Kan. 


A farmers’ co-operative elevator will be erected 
at Guide Rock, Neb. Henry Somerhalder and oth- 
ers are interested. 

The Hunt Brothers Milling Company plans to 
build a 15,000-bushel addition to its elevator at 
Pleasant Hill, Mo. 


A 30,000-bushel elevator will be erected at Ha- 
warden, Neb., by the McCaull-Webster Company, of 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

The matter of organizing an elevator company at 
Giltner, Neb., is being considered by the farmers 
of that community. 

Farmers in the neighborhood of Hilton (Mail 
McPherson), Kan., are considering the matter of 
erecting an elevator. 

A flour and feed warehouse has been completed 
at Lee’s Summit, Mo., for the Lee’s Summit Grain 
& Hlevator Company. 

The Bird City Equity Mercantile Exchange has 
purchased the elevator of the Shannon Grain Com- 
pany, at Bird City, Kan. 


The Farmers’ Union Elevator Company has pur- 
chased the Bishop Elevator at Hardy, Neb., and 
L. R. Pecht is manager of the business. 

A warehouse will be constructed at Brunswick, 
Mo., for the Owen Grain & Milling Company, and 
will be equipped with feed-grinding machinery. 

The Union Grain Company, of Hutchinson, Kan., 
formerly owned by four milling companies of that 
place, has been taken over by W. M. Van Meter. 


Frank B. Jameson now conducts the grain and 
feed business at Spring Hill, Kan., formerly oper- 
ated by Nelson & Jameson, Mr. Nelson having re- 
tired. 


Cashman & Chapman, of McFall and Pattonsburg, 
Mo., have erected an elevator at New Hampton, Mo., 
and J.'A. Christie has been placed in charge of the 
business. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Company, of Woodruff, 
Kan., lately organized, has bought the elevator at 
Woodruff, formerly owned by the Minden Grain 
Company, of Minden, Neb. J. H. Black is in charge 
of the house. 


A new farmers’ elevator company has been organ- 
ized at Abie, Neb., with a capital stock of $5,000, 
and the following officers: President, Joseph Cink; 
vice-president, Ed. Krenk, and secretary, A. D. 
Malovee. The company will build an elevator. 

Lance Jones of Niobrara, Neb., has sold his ele- 
vator, live stock and coal business to J. H. Marvin 
& Son, taking in exchange the elevator of the latter 
firm at Wausa, Neb. Mr. Jones will locate in Omaha, 
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Neb., where he will 
business. 


The Endicott Equity Exchange, of Endicott, Neb., 
has purchased the elevator of Fairchilds & Broth- 
ers at that place, and W. F. Bonnawitz has been 
appointed manager. 


The Farmers’ Equity Union, of Stamford, Neb., 
has purchased the Clark Elevator at that place, 
while the Clark Elevator at Republican City, Neb., 
has been taken over by H. H. Zeime. 


The Bigelow Grain Company, of Oregon, Mo., has 
installed a new corn sheller and cleaning machine 
in its elevator. The company will also build coal 
sheds for the purpose of handling coal. 


engage in the commission 


SOUTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN 


The Chamber of Commerce at Bartlesville, Okla., 
is planning to build an elevator. 


Murray F. Gibbons has installed a number of im- 
provements in the Hall Elevator at Purcell, Okla. 


The Cox Elevator, at Aline, Okla., has been pur- 
chased by J. M. Sheppard, formerly of Duke, Okla. 

Business men of Broken Bow, Okla., are planning 
to erect an elevator for the handling of forage crops. 

It is understood that C. L. Schmancke will dis- 
continue his grain and feed business at Charleston, 
S. C. 

The Panhandle Grain Company, of Pampa, Texas, 
will build elevators at King’s Mill and White Deer, 
Texas. f 


Col. T. C. Hamer and others, of Bennettsville, 
S. C., are interested in the proposed building of an 
elevator. 


Business men of-Anderson, S. C., have formed a 
stock company and will build a 40,000-bushel 
elevator. 

Gano & Smith, dealers in seeds, wheat, rye and 
barley, at Georgetown, Ky., have been succeeded by 
Logan & Haggin. 

W. A. McMahan, of Leedey, Okla., will enter the 
grain business at McLean, Texas, owing to the short 
crop in western Oklahoma. 


Capitalized at $50,000, the R. Morgan Company 
has filed articles of incorporation to engage in the 
grain business at Grandview, Texas. 

The Paducah Warehouse Company, of Paducah, 
Ky., has filed articles of incorporation for the pur- 
pose of dealing in grain and other products. 

Additional elevator legs have been installed in 
the house of the Kentucky Public Elevator Com- 
pany, at Louisville, Ky., which will be operated by 
electricity. 

_The Wichita Mill & Elevator Company, of Wichita 
Falls, Texas, is completing a fine new reinforced 
concrete elevator, having a capacity of 500,000 bush- 
els of wheat. 


The Higgins Grain Company, of Higgins, Texas, 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $6,000. 
The incorporators are Omer Chadwell, L. C. Kelly 
and HE. M. Condon. 

The Early Grain Elevator Company, of Amarillo, 
Texas, will reconstruct its plant recently destroyed 
by fire. The new elevator will measure 75x140 feet 
and will cost about $5,000. 


Articles of incorporation have been filed by the 
Harvey shofner Grain Company, of Little Rock, 
Ark., capitalized at $5,000. The incorporators are 
Harvey Shofner, president, and G. F. Williams and 
Florence Williams. 

The Chamber of Commerce, at Sumter, S. C., has 
decided to organize a movement to secure $300,000 
for the building of a grain elevator, and to equip 
the plant of the Parrott Milling Company with 
flouring milling machinery. 

The San Antonio Grain Company, of San An- 
tonio, Texas, has purchased the business and 
property of the Taul Dean Elevator Company at 
that place. J. W. Howard and V. R. Hoad are the 
members of the San Antonio Grain Company. 


The Collin County Mill & Elevator Company, of 
McKinney, Texas, has awarded a contract for a new 
200,000-bushel reinforced concrete elevator to be 
erected in connection with its new plant. The con- 
tract calls *for the completion of the work by De- 
cember 1, the structure to be 100x44 feet on the 
ground and 108 feet high. 


The Nacogdoches Elevator Company, at Nacogdo- 
ches, Texas, has received a charter and is capital- 
ized at $20,000. An elevator of 35,000 bushels’ ca- 
pacity and a warehouse of 100 cars’ capacity will 
be erected and a feed mill will be a feature of the 
plant. The officers are as follows: A. C. Schmidt, 
president; John Schmidt, vice president, and C. H. 
Johnson, treasurer and general manager. 


Directors of the Columbia Chamber of Commerce, 
Columbia, S. C., met on September 16 to discuss the 
feasibility of boosting plans for the erection of a 
grain elevator at Columbia. B. R. Cooner, president 
of the Adluh Milling Company, submitted a propo- 
sition to add a 50-barrel flour mill to his corn 
meal and feed plant, provided the Chamber would 
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guarantee the establishment of grain elevators, and 
the directors indorsed the proposition to build a 
75,000-bushel elevator. 


John J. Bailes, of the Fort Mill Lumber Com- 
pany, Fort Mill, S. C., will install a corn shelling 
outfit to be operated by an electric motor, and con- 
templates sacking, storing and marketing grain. 


OHIO, INDIANA AND MICHIGAN 
Wolf Brothers are building an elevator at Wol- 
eottville, Ind. 


Castleman & Co. have succeeded Castleman & 
Williams, operating elevators at Culver and Ober, 
Ind. 


McMillen & Mohr have sold their elevator at 
Richey (mail Van Wert), Ohio, to Brandt & Gilli- 
land. 


The Farmers’ Elevator Company, of Hunter, Ohio, 
has installed a new 45-horsepower boiler in its 
house. 


The Mt. Forest Elevator Company has been or- 
ganized at Mt. Forest, Mich., with a capital stock 
of $3,000. 


C. F. Davison has prepared to erect an elevator 
au Ossian, Ind., and Fred Worley will have charge 
of the house. 


L. O. Hinkle has rented the Mohr Elevator at 
DeGraff, Ohio, which he will utilize for his imple- 
ment business. 


R. H. Brengzer has purchased -and will operate 
the elevator at Beaverton, Mich., formerly owned 
by G. A. Fitch. 


QO. C. Robinson, of Lima, Ohio, and Car] Robinson, 
of Jackson Center, Ohio, have purchased an elevator 
at Deshler, Ohio. 

A large coal bin has been constructed in con- 
nection with the plant of the Wadena Grain Com- 
pany, at Wadena, Ind. 


The Owendale Grain & Lumber Company, of 
Gwendale, Mich., has installed considerable new 
machinery in its elevator. 


The Teegarden Grain Company has sold its ele- 
vator, flour and feed business at Asheville, Ohio, to 
the Asheville Grain Company. 


The Sherman Grain Company is building an ele- 
vator at Fort Loramie, Ohio, which will be com- 
plete next month, it ig expected. 

It is understood that plans are on foot for the 
formation of a second grain company at Chillicothe, 
Ohio, which will erect an elevator. 

The Bannister Elevator Company, of Bannister, 
Mich., is building an addition to its elevator, 
together with new hay and lumber sheds. 

The Independent Hay & Grain Company, of 
Evansville, Ind., will build an elevator having six 
bins, each with a capacity of 15,000 bushels. 

The Xenia Grain Company, of Xenia, Ohio, has 
just installed a new large sized Monitor Grain 
Cleaner in its elevator at Bowersville, Ohio. 

A new 35,000-bushel elevator has been completed 
alti West Jefferson, Ohio, for John Murray. The 
structure is 30x36 feet on the ground and 85 feet 
high. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Company, recently organ- 
ized at Walcott (R. F. D. 7), Ind., is building a 
house and Roy Wilkerson will be placed in charge 
of the business. 

The Solon Supply Company, of Solon, Ohio, has 
placed an order with the Romick Mill Furnishing 
Company, Ltd., of Niles, Ohio, for the building of 
an elevator and feed mill. 

Automatic seales and cleaning machinery have 
been installed in the new addition, 28x40 feet, 
which has been constructed to the elevator of J. B. 
Van Wagener, at London, Ohio. 

Capitalized at $10,000, the Model Service Com- 
pany, of Oakwood, Ohio, has been incorporated to 
deal in all kinds of farm products. The incorporat- 
ors are George S. Moss, Claude Morris and others. 

The Urmston-Harting Elevator Company has been 
incorporated at Walton (mail Lawrenceburg), Ind., 
with a capital stock of $16,000. The incorporators 
are Le Roy Urmston, S. B. Harting and Chas. W. 
Urmston. 

Frank T. Caughey, president of the Caughey- 
Swift Company; Detroit, Mich., which lost its ele- 
vator by fire last month, states that a new concrete 
elevator will probably replace the frame structure 
which burned. 

The new Hawkins Elevator, at Fowler, Ind., now 
in process of construction, built to replace the 
grain house destroyed by fire several weeks ago, 
will be complete about December 1.’ The plant will 
have a capacity of 75,000 bushels and will be ope- 
rated throughout with electricity. 

The Gates Elevator Company is removing its 
jarge elevator at Cleveland, Ohio, to a new site,,to 
make way for the building of the Brooklyn-Brighton 
Bridge, and plans to erect a new retail elevator in 
South Brooklyn. It will be 60x100 feet, and two 
stories high, and will serve as a delivery station 
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and office. 
manager. 


C. R. Hubbard, of Indianapolis, Ind., traded a 
farm in Clark County, Ind., for the elevator and 
coal business of E. W. Howenstine, at Shirley, Ind. 


A new elevator will be erected at Fairland, Ind., 
by F. C. Imel, of Imel & Fraker, to replace the 
house destroyed by fire on September 16. The new 
structure, however, will occupy a site more acces- 
sible to the railroad than the former one. 


The Unionville Farmers’ Co-operative Elevator 
Company, of Unionville, Mich., has filed articles of 
incorporation, with a capital stock of $40,000. 
Among the stockholders are Ernest Luther, C, A. 
Hofmeister, Murray McColum, W. B. Ackerman, 
John J. Bitzer and A. L. Phelps. 


Herman Schmitt is the company’s 


THE DAKOTAS 

An addition has been constructed to the Victoria 
Elevator at Ray, N. D. 

An elevator is being erected at Brisbane, N. D., 
for the farmers of that vicinity. 

The Farmers’ Blevator Company, of Shields, N. 
D., has completed its new house. 

The North Star Grain Company has improved 
and repaired its elevator at Verona, N. D. 

The Burt Equity Exchange, at Burt, N. D., has 
installed a new grain cleaner in its house. 

The Farmers’ Society of Equity is planning to 
build or buy an elevator at Taylor, N. D. 

The Victoria Elevator Company has completed an 
addition to its elevator at Wheelock, N. D. 

The Farmers’ Shipping & Supply Company, of 
Devils Lake, N. D., has opened its elevator. 

The Coutts Elevator at Burt, N. D., has been 
opened for the season, with Paul Bohn in charge. 


The Farmers’ Union Elevator & Mercantile Com- 
pany, of Regan, N. D., has praetically completed its 
new elevator. 

The elevator of the Rapid River Milling Com- 
pany, at Sturgis, S. D., has been opened with Vernon 
I. Caton as manager. 


D. S. Christenson has leased the Farmers’ Eleva- 
tor at Lansford, N. D., for which he has been buyer 
for the past two years. 


The Halliday Farmers’ Elevator Company, re- 
cently incorporated at Halliday, N. D., has awarded 
a contraet for a new elevator. 


The St. Anthony & Dakota Elevator Company has 
built a new elevator at Coulee, N. D., and G. H. 
Loomis has charge as manager. 


The Farmers’ Co-operative Equity Association, of 
Aberdeen, S. D., has awarded a contract for the 
erection of a 20,000-bushel elevator. 


The Victoria Elevator Company is now receiving 
grain in its house at Charbonneau, N. D., and coal 
sheds have been added to the property. 


At a meeting of the Geddes Farmers’ Elevator 
Company, at Geddes, S. D., last month, the firm 
decided to solicit stock and reorganize. 


The Andrews Grain Company, of Minneapolis, 
Minn., has leased an elevator at La Moure, N. D., 
to the Johnson Brothers Elevator Company. 


The Godfrey-Schlueter Grain Company, recently 
organized at Monroe, S. D., by D. M. Godfrey and 
John Schlueter, has taken over the elevator at that 
place. 


The Farmers’ Elevator Company, of Northgate 
(R. F. D. from Bowbells), N. D., will handle coal 
this season and sheds are being erected for the 
purpose. 


Dornbush & Cleveringa have sold their elevator 
at Strasburg, S. D., and Mr. Dornbush has pur- 
chased his partner’s interest in their elevator at 
Pollock, N. D. 


The Farmers’ Mercantile Union, of Almont, N. 
D., has taken over the C. H. Case Elevator at that 
place, and Wm. Halter of Flasher, N. D., has been 
engaged as buyer. 

The Scranton Equity Exchange, of Scranton, 
N. D., has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$8,000. The incorporators are O. H. Stendorff, C. H. 
“nsign and E. H. Keller. 

The Farmers’ Co-operative Company, of Brook- 
ings, S. D., has enlarged its elevator by the con- 
struction of an addition, 26x38 feet on the ground, 
which will contain 19 additional grain bins. 


Articles of incorporation have been filed by the 
lfarmers’ Co-operative Elevator Company, of Dunn 
Center, N. D., capitalized at $10,000. The incorpora- 
tors are W. C. Belton, B. R. Iverson and Thos. 
Ellestad. 

The Great Northern Railroad has completed a line 
to Watford, N. D., a new town four miles west of 
Schafer, N. D., where one elevator is now receiving 
grain and another house is in course of construc: 
tion. 

The Van Hook Farmers’ Elevator Company, of 
Van Hook, Montrail County, N. D., has been Incor- 
porated with a eapital stock of $10,000. The incor- 
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porators are J. W. George and W. H. Nelson, both 
of Van Hook, and J. A. Hage of Granville, N. D. 


The Burnstad Elevator Company, of Burnstad, 
N. D., is building an addition, 12x30 feet in size, to 
its elevator which will be used for flour and feed. 


G. E. Ellingson & Co. have engaged in the grain, 
live stock and oil business at Arnegard, N. D., hav- 
ing purchased the Stenehjem Elevator at that place. 


It is said that the Northern Pacific Railroad has 
built a siding six miles west of Woodworth, N. D., 
and a town, to be known as Marstonmoor, will be 
established. Among other buildings soon to be 
erected is an elevator. 


The Farmers’ Equity Exchange, of Odessa, N. D., 
kas been incorporated with a capital stock of $10,- 
600 and the incorporators are Gottfried Kallis, A. 
Ringer and Curry S. Morris. The company has 
erected a temporary grain house. 


CANADIAN 


The Planet Elevator Company was recently in- 
corporated at Saskatoon, Sask., with a capital stock 
of $50,000. 

An extension has been made to the concrete 
docks of the Grand Trunk Pacific Elevator, at Fort 
William, Ont. 

The Grain Growers’ Grain Company, Ltd., recently 
received an additional order for 500,000 bushels of 
oats from Hon. Robert Rodgers, for the British 
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Government. A previous order called for 700,000 
bushels purchased at the beginning of the war. 


The Anchor Elevator Company, of Moose Jaw, 
Sask., has been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $100,000, to build and operate elevators. 

The Dominion government placed an order with 
the N. Bawlf Grain Company, of Winnipeg, Man., 
for 200,000 bushels of oats in sacks for export. 

A charter has been granted the Columbia Grain 
Company, Ltd., of Winnipeg, Man., capitalized at 
$40,000. The incorporators are L. J. Halgrimson, 
H. J. Lindal, H. N. Hanneson, G. A. Axford and S. J. 
Masters. 


The Canadian Pacific Eievator at Transcona, Man., 
which settled at an angle of 28 degrees several 
months ago, is now within a few degrees of the 
perpendicular. Work has been progressing rapidly 
on the restoration of the great storage house, 400 
jackscrews, having a capacity of 50 tons each, hav- 
ing been utilized for the work. 

The Canadian Government Elevators at Moose 
Jaw and Saskatoon, Sask., just completed, have a 
storage capacity of 3,500,000 bushels each, with a 
receiving and shipping capacity of 180 cars daily. 
Both houses are of reinforced concrete construction 
and the equipment is operated by electricity. A 
cleaning system to handle the farmers’ seed grain 
has been installed. These houses will operate in 
cenjunction with the proposed tran:fer elevators on 
the Pacific Coast and Hudson Bay, and are managed 
by the Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada. 


FEED CONTROL OFFICIALS TO MEET IN 
NOVEMBER 


Secretary L. A. Fitz, of the Association of Feed 
Control Officials, sends out the following notice of 
the coming meeting of that body: 

The sixth annual convention of the Association of 
Feed Control Officials of the United States will be held 
at the Raleigh Hotel, Washington, D. C., Friday and 
Saturday, November 13 and 14. We hope that you will 
plan to attend. ; ; 

I wish to call your attention to the following action 
taken at the last meeting: hee 

“In order to receive consideration, new definitions and 
proposed changes in official definitions shall be sub- 
mitted in writing to the chairman of the executive com- 
mittee, with reasons for desiring same, thirty days in 
advance of the annual meeting, and that all such defin- 
itions and changes, approved by the executive commit- 
tee, shall be submitted to the Association for final action 
at the next succeeding meeting.”’ 


WESTERN GRAIN DEALERS TO HOLD LOCAL 
MEETINGS 


A series of meetings have been arranged by the 
officers of the Western Grain Dealers’ Association, 
to be held at different points throughout the state 
of Iowa, for the purpose of discussing the applica- 
tion of the government corn grades in buying corn 
from the farmers. The meetings will be held as 
follows: Omaha, October 20, Tuesday, Grain Ex- 
change; Sioux City, October 21, Wednesday, Com- 
mercial Club rooms; Fort Dodge, October 22, Thurs- 
day, Chamber of Commerce; Cedar Rapids, October 
27, Tuesday, Commercial Club rooms; Oskaloosa, 
October 28, Wednesday, Hotel Downing; Des Moines, 
October 29, Thursday, Hubbell Building. 

Dr: J. W. T: Duvel has promised to have a repre- 
sentative of the grain standardization bureau of 
United States Department of Agriculture present 
at each of these meetings. 


INDIANA IN STATEWIDE EDUCATIONAL 
CAMPAIGN 


The Indiana Grain Dealers’ Association is making 
a strenuous effort to save the dealers of the state 
embarrassment and loss through ignorance of what 
the new corn grades really are and the effect the 
change will have upon the trade. 

Arrangements have been completed with the 
Bureau of Standardization, Washington, D. C., and 
Professor.George T. Christie of Purdue University, 
to conduct two series of meetings from October 19 
to 31, in which meetings will be held in over 40 
different towns in the state to which grain dealers, 
millers and farmers will be invited. The grades, 
the manner of testing and the importance of buying 
on grade from the farmers will be explained in 
detail by competent speakers. A list of meetings is 
given in our Indianapolis correspondence printed 
elsewhere in this issue. 

This is the most extensive educational campaign 
which has been conducted by any state Associa- 
tion, although Illinois has conducted a series of 


meetings to the same end, and the Western Grain 
Dealers have planned a similar series of meetings. 
Indiana is to be congratulated on its action. 


ILLINOIS ASSOCIATION COLLECTS MANY CLAIMS 


Secretary Strong in a recent letter made an 
urgent plea for support of the Claims Bureau of 
the state Association. The advantages to the dealers 
are so abundant that it is a wonder such a plea is 
necessary. In part Secretary Strong said: 

The Claims Bureau of the Illinois Grain Dealers’ As- 
sociation is growing slowly but surely. Five additional 
members have begun filing claims through the Bureau 
since June 1 last. 

An additional fifty members filing claims would enable 
the committee to reduce the fees for collecting from 10 
per cent to 5 per cent. It is not the intention of the 
Association to make the Claims Bureau a source of 
profit to the Association, but only to secure sufficient 
funds to pay expenses. Members who are filing claims 
can assist greatly if they will use their influence among 
their acquaintances to extend the work of the Claims 
Bureau. It simply means dollars to them, for when we 
get two hundred members filing claims through the Bu- 
reau we can reduce the fee to 5 per cent. Let every- 
body take an interest in developing the Claims Bureau. 
More than $4,000 has been collected by the Bureau since 
the first of June. Every shipper has these losses and 
if he does not file his claims and have them collected 
it is that much out of his pocket. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS OF HAY ASSOCIATION 


The year book and report of the twenty-first 
annual convention of the National Hay Association, 
is a publication of 282 pages. one of which Secretary 
Taylor can well be proud. Besides the report of the 
convention the bock contains the Association by- 
laws and rules, the hay grades, full statistical re- 
ports on hay yield and prices, suspended firms, 
doubtful firms, and members of the Association. To 
the 1,000 names on this latter list 33 have been 
added since the convention in July. 

The state vice-presidents, who will act as arbi- 
trators in case of dispute as to the grades, are as 
follows: R. H. Menefee, chairman, Louisville, Ky.; 
Alabama, Lee J. Zimmen, B. I. Dahlberg, W. H. 
Makin; Arkansas, F. J. Darrah, J. H. Sims, W. C. 
Northern; California, A. E. Clutter; Canada, Joseph 
Oliver, Louis Arel, Omer Hebert; Colorado, M. J. 
Shepard, E. P. Conger, J. L. Barr; Connecticut, 
Frank A. Coles, G. E. Meech, E. C. Dana; District 
of Columbia, J. V. Craig, H. P. Pillsbury, W. S. 
Hoge; Florida, G. M. Parker, E. E. Freeman, C. W. 
Rogers; Georgia, W. S. Duncan, W. L. Fain, A. B. 
Moore; Idaho, H. W. Lehman, W. F. Fisher, J. F. 
Methven; Illinois, C. E. Walters, G. B. Hackenmack, 
C. E. Machen; Indiana, C. A. Shotwell, Clint Stroud, 
Wesley Miller; Iowa, G. D. Moulton, Fred Pease, 
Jule Seifert; Kansas, Elmer A. Noel, C. W. Brown, 
R. J. Freeman; Louisiana, H. W. Benedict; C: ‘S. 
Leach, J. V. Ferguson; Maine, R. W. Richardson; 
Maryland, J. A. Manger, J. C: Legg, W. H. D. War 
field; Massachusetts, T. L. Wood, Sam Anderson, 
W. T. Morse; Michigan, T. J. Hubbard, F.. E. Now: 
lin, H. E. Chatterton; Minnesota, W. T. Chapman,- 
T. B. C. Evans, E. W. Johnson; Mississippi, C. C. 
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Richardson, J. P. Ricks; Missouri, J. A. Brubaker, 
J. A. Frederick, Dan Mullally; Montana, Hudson 
Gilchrist; Nebraska, J. C. Vaughn, W. W. Watson, 
D. L. Smith; New Jersey, B. H. Winchester, J. G. 
Montgomery, J. H. Inglin; New York, C. C. Ramey, 
James Simpson, C. J. Watson; North Carolina, J. D. 
Christian, D. H. Dixon, J. D. Earle; Ohio, H. S. 
Cruikshank, C. H. Granger, H. G. Pollock; Okla- 
homa, C. W. Flint, H. B. Campbell, W. E. Lampkin; 
Pennsylvania, J. H. Irvin, Joe McCoffrey, J. F. Eby; 
Rhode Island. A. Meunier, Frank Potter, E. F. 
Kohler; South Carolina, J. T. Leonard; Tennessee, 
S. L. Lewis, J. B. Horton, J. A. Tyner; Texas, J. L. 
Carter, Allen Early, F. R. Penman; Virginia, J. T. 
Owen, W. H. LeGrand, H. H. Hankins; West Vir- 
ginia, W. B. McGregor, R. W. Lacy, A. H. Thornton; 
Wisconsin, R. B. Clark, G. H. Wilcox, William 
Niebuhr. 


MICHIGAN BEAN JOBBERS MEET 


The Michigan Bean Jobbers’ Association held its 
twenty-second annual meeting at Saginaw, Mich., 
September 23-24. The Vincent Hotel, headquarters 
cof the Association, accommodated over a hundred 
dealers from all parts of the state. The first session 
was held in the Auditorium Building on Washing- 
ton Street, near the hotel. 

President Fred Welch of Owosso called the meet- 
ing to order at 1:30 and read a very interesting 
address, pointing out the unusual business oppor- 


_ tunities afforded by the great European conflict. 


The secretary’s report was read and showed the 
Association to be in good condition financially. Six 
new members had been added since January 1, 
making the total membership, including honorary 
members, 241. President Welch read the report of 
W. I. Biles, chairman of the Transit Committee. 
This committee has worked hard since their nom- 
ination to secure better transit privileges. 

Some interesting figures were given by C. E. 
DePuy of Pontiac. Of 579,000 acres of beans in the 
United States 400,000 acres are in Michigan, with 
a yield of 89.5 per cent. Others who spoke at this 
session were J. N. McBride, Burton; W. A. Daily, 
Saginaw; E. W. Burkhart, Fowlerville; W. J. Orr, 
Bay Port; and A. T. Ferrell, Saginaw. Mr. Ferrell 
made it clear that no one would be excused from 
attending the banquet that evening in the banquet 
hall of the Vincent Hotel. ‘Those who attended this 
annual meal, planned and carried out by A. T. 
Ferrell, found it well worth their while and the 
celegates were there to a man. 


The menu was excellent and the speeches and 
mausic kept the crowd in a happy mood during the 
entire evening. 


Thursday morning’s session was held in the 
parlor of the hotel, where the election of officers 
took place. The following officers and directors 
were elected: President, Fred Welch, Owosso; first 
vice-president, J. F. Almendinger, Ann Arbor; sec- 
ond vice-president, E. S. Wellman, Grand Kapids; 
third vice-president, F. E. Kelsey, Cass City; treas- 
urer, W. N. Isbell, Lansing. Directors: W. G. Orr, 
4. H. Matteson and Robert Law. Mr. Law was 
elected by ballot. After a few discussions and an 
interesting paper by Miss Raven on the “Food 
value of Beans” the meeting adjourned. 


ASSOCIATION BRIEFS 


The successful corn grade and better crop meet- 
ings, conducted by the Illinois Grain Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, are described under the crop improvement 
department. These meetings have awakened great 
enthusiasm and will undoubtedly result in better 
crops and a higher grade of corn coming to the 
dealers’ hands. 


The following new members of the Illinois Grain 
Dealers’ Association are reported by Secretary S. W. 
Strong: Graves & Hurburgh, Weston; Gyles Grain 
Company, Bloomington; Hildebrands Brothers, Em- 
den; Horner-Outlaw Grain & Coal Company, Say- 
brook; Illinois Lumber, Grain & Coal Company, 
Hoopeston; Singleton & Merritt, East Lynn; W. J. 
Sullivan, New Holland; Thom & Johnson, Rankin. 

The Montana Seed Growers’ Association on Sep- 
tember 23 held an inspiring meeting in Helena, and 
elected the following officers, most of whom have an 
international reputation for the quality of grain 
they raise: F. C. Sumner, Clyde Park, president; 


Truman Ames, Miles City, vice-president; Alfred. 


Atkinson, Bozeman, secretary-treasurer; I. D. 
O'Donnell of Billings, Patrick Carney of Waterloo, 
W. V. Talbott of Armington, Joseph Nash of Clyde 
Park and C. L. Wentworth of Lewistown. 


Over $50,000 was raised by the Winnipeg Grain 
Exchange for the Winnipeg Patriotic Fund to be 
turned over for the relief of the mother country in 
the war. 


A lake steamer, the W. Grant Mordew, has taken 
down the lake in one load from Fort William, Can- 
ada,;451,214 bushels of wheat weighing over 13,000 
tons.This cargo means the harvest of 22,560 acres 
averaging 20, bushels to the acre and would fill 270 
freight cars of the greatest capacity. 
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The Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha 
Railway has made reductions in grain rates from 
Sibley, Ohio, to Chicago, Ill., effective October 18. 


The Illinois Central Railroad Company will place 
in effect at an early date reduced rates on grain 
from territory north of the Ohio River to Paducah, 
Ky. 

Effective September 17, the Chicago & North- 
western Railway made several changes in grain 
rates from stations in Minnesota to Chicago, III., 
and Milwaukee, Wis. 


Claiming that existing rates on grain from points 
in Minnesota to Omaha, Neb., are prejudicial, the 
Omaha Grain Exchange has filed complaint with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


According to an announcement on August 26, 
the Texas & Pacific Railroad lifted its embargo on 
the shipment of grain to New Orleans, La., de- 
clared three weeks previous to that time. 


J. S. Brown, transportation manager of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, advises that, effective August 
11, the Great Northern Railway made some reduc- 
tions in grain rates to Chicago, Ill., and Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

The Nebraska Farmers’ Co-operative Grain & 
Live Stock State Association has brought a com- 
plaint before the State Railway Commission against 
Nebraska railroads, alleging discriminatory and il- 
logical rates on grain. 


The Eminence Milling Company, of Eminence, Ky., 
has filed a complaint against the Louisville & Nash- 
ville Railroad before the State Railroad Commis- 
sion, alleging discrimination in favor of distillery 
against milling supplies. 


J. S. Brown, transportation manager of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, advises that, effective October 
29, the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway has 
published its tariff naming rates on corn and oats 
from points in Iowa, Minnesota, South Dakota and 
North Dakota to Cincinnati, Ohio, Jeffersonville and 
New Albany, Ind., on shipments destined to points 
in Southeastern and Carolina territories. The 


CHANGES 


These changes in rates affecting grain and grain prod- 
ucts are furnished to the ‘‘American Grain Trade’ by 
the General Traffic Association, Inc., 715 Fourteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. If any of our readers 
feel that the present rates or those which are about to 
become effective are unjust, excessive or discriminatory, 
this company has agreed to take care of such matters 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission, at only a 
nominal cost. 


Since our last issue the following new tariffs 
have been filed with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, naming rates on grain and grain products, 
with the I. C. C. numbers, effective dates and rates 
in cents per 100 pounds. (A) means advance and 
(R) means reduction. 

Minneapolis & St. Louis 


Supplement 14 to I. C. C. No. 5, October 3. Flour 
from Omaha, Neb. (originating beyond or manu- 
factured from grain originating beyond), to Des 
Moines, 9 cénts; Moorland, 8.8 cents; Grant Junc- 
tion, 9 cents; Perry, 9.8 cents, and Gowrie, Iowa, 
10.1 cents (R). 

Wabash 

I. C. C. No. 3,667, October 5. From Atchison, 
Kansas City, Leavenworth, Kan., Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, Kansas City, Mo., Omaha, Neb., and St. Jo- 
seph Mo. (when from beyond), to Newport News 
and Norfolk, Va. (for export), buckwheat flour, 
potato flour, rye flour, wheat flour, prepared flour, 
rolled rye, pearl barley and chicken feed, 22 cents; 
alfalfa feed and meal, bran, corn meal, middlings, 
shorts, corn flour, chopped feed, brewers’ meal, 
grit and refuse, and articles taking same rates, 21 
cents. 

Chicago Great Western 

Supplement 34 to I. C. C. No. 4737, October 10. 
Flour and articles taking same rates between Man- 
kato, Minn., and Minneapolis, Minnesota Transfer, 


St. Paul, South St. Paul, 7.2 cents; Red Wing, 
Minn., 7.8 cents; between above named, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota Transfer, St. Paul, South St. 


Paul, Minn., and Dover, St. Charles, Utica, Beth- 
any, Altura, Bear Creek, Rollingstone, Minn., 12.5 
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through proportional rates to the Ohio River afford 
varying proportions over the rates to Chicago, rang- 
ing from 3.5 to 5.5 cents. 


Orders to accept wheat for export from Kansas 
points to Galveston, Texas, were sent to Kansas 
grain centers by the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway on September 24. The Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific Railroad has also lifted the em- 
bargo issued August 3. 


In the case of the Sioux City Terminal Elevator 
Company and others, of Sioux City, lowa, versus the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway and other 
lines, the Interstate Commerce Commission decided 
that the rates on coarse grain from various ‘points 
in Iowa, South Dakota, Minnesota and Nebraska to 
Sioux City should be reduced, effective on or before 
October 1. 


A test case involving approximately $500,000 in 
alleged overcharges paid by numerous shippers was 
begun at Minneapolis, Minn., on August 25, by the 
Northern Adjustment Bureau, acting for the Dahl 
Elevator Company, of Minneota, Minn. The plain- 
tiff alleged that the practice of the Northwestern 
and Omaha lines in charging the sum of two local 
yates for shipment is illegal. y 

The Nebraska State Railway Commision has 
filed a complaint with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, alleging that the rates on corn and 
wheat from certain stations in Nebraska on the line 
of the Union Pacific to St. Joseph and Kansas City, 
Mo., and to Leavenworth, Kan., are unreasonable 
in comparison with similar rates from points on 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad to the 
same destinations. 


LEAKING GRAIN CARS 
September 17, 1914. 
Editor American Grain Trade:—On the above 
date I saw a leaking grain car answering to the 


following description: Station, Warrensburg, Ill. 
Railroad, Ulinois Central (north bound). Car Jn- 
itials, I. C. Number, 25387. Position of Leak, 


Broken sill. Grain, Yellow corn. 


IN RATES 


cents; Faribault, 6.1 cents; Warsaw, 6.7 cents; 
Morristown, Waterville, Elysian, Greenland, Mad- 
ison Lake, Watters, Minn., 7 cents. 
Great Northern 

Supplement 4 to I. C. C. No. A823, October 7. 
Wheat between Arlington, S. D., and Twin Cities, 
13 cents; Duluth, Minn., 17 cents; Sioux City, Iowa, 
18 cents; Chicago, Ill., 20.5 cents; Burlington, Iowa, 
19 cents; Omaha, Neb., 18 cents; Kansas City, 23.5 
cents, and St. Louis, Mo., 21 cents; corn, rye, oats 
and barley between Arlington, S. D., and Twin 
Cities, 13 cents; Duluth, Minn., 17 cents; Sioux 
City, Iowa, 16 cents; Chicago, Ill., 20.5 cents; Bur- 


lington, Iowa, 18 cents; Omaha, Neb., 16 cents; 
Kansas City, 21.5 cents, and St. Louis, Mo., 20 
cents. 


Supplement 14 to I. C. C. No. A8720, October 26. | 


From Conrad, Fowler and Maismith, Mont., to Chi- 
cago, Ill., flax seed and millet seed, 401% cents; grain 
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and products, 388% cents; to St. Louis, Mo., and 
East St. Louis, Ill., flax seed and millet seed, 41% 
cents; grain and products, 39% cents; to Eastern 
terminals, Sioux City, flax seed and millet seed, 34 
cents (A); grain and products, 32 cents (A). 

I. C. C. No. A8905, State, September 21; Inter- 
state, October 26. Oats from Reray, Field, Sunset 
and Edison, Wash., to Vancouver and New West- 
minster, B. C., 13 cents (R); Everett, Wash., 
cents (R); Seattle, Wash., 81% cents (R). 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 

Supplement 16 to I. C. C. No. C9630, October 8. 
Wheat from Council Bluffs, lowa; Omaha and South 
Omaha, Neb., to Galveston, Texas; Mobile, Ala.; New 
Orleans, Port Chalmette, La.; Texas City, Texas, 
and Westkego, La. (for export), 19% cents; corn 
to Galveston, Texas (for export), 18% cents (rates 
apply from points of origin in connection with 
through shipments not covered by through rates 
and as reshipping rates). 

I. C. C. No. C9718, October 10. Between St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota Transfer, South St. Paul, 
Minn., and rate points and Round Lake and Worth- 
ington, Minn., flax seed, 9.1 cents; wheat, 9.1 cents; 
corn, rye, oats and barley, 8% cents. 

Supplement 8 to I. C. C. No. C9667, October 10. 
From Waldron, Milo and McCrea, Kan., to Little 
Rock, Ark., wheat, 24% cents; corn, 1914 cents; 
flax seed in sacks, 3344 cents; hemp seed, 36% cents, 
and millet seed, 33% cents; to New Orleans, La., 
wheat, 31 cents; corn, 281% cents; flax seed and 
millet seed, 36144 cents; to Memphis, Tenn., from 
Waldron, corn, 22% cents; wheat, 25 cents; alfalfa 
feed and meal, 22% cents; flax. seed, 31% cents; 
hemp seed, 35% cents, and millet seed, 311% cents. 

Supplement 1 to I. C. C. No. C9691, October 12. 
Wheat between Wichita, Kan., and Ralph, 15% 
cents; Stafford, Butler, 18 cents; McClure, Hammon 
Junction, 18% cents; Herring, 18% Icents, and 
Strong City, Okla., 18% cents; corn, alfalfa feed 
and linseed cake between Wichita, Kan., and Ralph, 


61% 


1334 cents; Stafford, Butler, 15% cents; McClure, 
15% cents; Hammon Junction, 153, cents; Her- 
ring, 16 cents, and Strong City, 16%, cents; flax 


seed and hemp seed between Wichita, Kan., and 
Ralph, 18% cents; Stafford, Butler, 22% cents; 
McClure, Hammon Junction, 22% cents; Herring, 
23 cents, and Strong City, Okla., 23144 cents (R). 
Supplement 2 to I. C. C. No. C9691, October 12. 


Millet seed between Wichita, Kan., and Ralph, 
18% cents; Stafford, Butler, 22% cents; McClure, 
22% cents; Hammon Junction, 2234, cents; Her- 


ring, 23 cents, and Strong City, Okla., 23%, cents 
(R). 

I. €. C. No. C9717, October 21. Flour to Lam- 
bert’s Point, Norfolk and Newport News, Va. (for 
export) from Abilene, Agenda, Kan., 34 cents; Al 
bright, Neb., 27 cents; Alta Vista, Kan., 32 cents; 
Beatrice, Neb., 31.85 cents; Burlington, Colo., 37.5 


cents; Caldwell, Kan., 34.5 cents; Clay Center, 
Kan., 32 cents; De Witt, Neb., 31.35 cents; Dodge 
City, Kan., 36.5 cents; DuBois, Neb., 29 cents; 


Dwight, Kan., 32 cents; Enterprise, Kan., 34 cents; 
Germantown, Kan., 27 cents; Hutchinson, Kan., 35 
cents; Lincoln, Neb., 29.65 cents; Linconville, Kan., 
34 cents; Medora, Kan., 385 cents; Peabody, Kan., 
34.5 cents; Prairie View, Kan., 35.5 cents; River- 
dale, Kan., 34.5 cents; Rockford, Neb., 31.35 cents; 
Salina, Kan., 34.5 cents; Seibert, Colo., 41 cents; 
South Bend, Neb., 27.1 cents; Topeka, Kan., 29 
cents; Wichita, Kan., 34.5 cents. 

Supplement 18 to I. C. C. No. C9630, October 28. 
Wheat to Galveston, Texas (when for export), from 


Bascom, Canadian, Campana, Roy, Mills, Lloyd, 
Colfax, N. M., and rate points, 314% cents (R); 
from Bard, 25% cents; Tucumcari, 26% cents; 


Santa Rosa, 29 cents; Sand Springs, 27% cents. 
Supplement 19 to I. C. C. No. C9630, October 28. 
To Algiers, Gretna, La., Galveston, Texas City, 
Texas, Mobile, Ala.. New Orleans, Port Chalmette 
and Westwego, La. (for export), from Iuka and 
Strickler, Kan., wheat, 26 cents; corn, 23 cents (R). 
I. C. C. No. C9720, November 1. Bran from Tren- 
ton, Mo., to East St. Louis, Ill., 13 cents; feed from 


REPORT OF LEAKING GRAIN CARS [FILL THIS OUT AND SEND IT IN,] 


Date 


Editor American Grain Trade:—On the above date I saw a leaking 
grain car answering to the following description: 


Railroad 
Car Initials 
Position of Leak 
Remarks: 


Station a 


__ Car Number 


Address__- 
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Atchison, Kan., to Chillicothe, Mo., 8 cents; flour 
from Atchison, Leavenworth, Kan., St. Joseph, Mo., 
to Bloomfield, Iowa, 14 cents; starch from Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, to Green Top, Julesburg, Kirkville, 
Queen City and Sublette, Mo., 31.3 cents; Millard, 
La., Plato, Mo., 33.38 cents (R). 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 


Supplement 15 to I. C. C. No. B1957, October 10. 
Flour, bran and middlings between La Crosse and 
Onalaska, Wis., and Keyes, Hamilton Siding, Sugar 
Loaf, Woodlawn, Gilmore and Lynn Walden, Minn., 
7.6 cents. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 


Supplement 16 to I. C. C. No. 6240, October 10. 
Alfalfa feed and meal from Riley, Gravel Pit, Ne- 
pesta, Avondale, Nyberg, Hayden, and Devine, Colo., 
to Kansas City, St. Joseph, Mo., Atchison and 
Leavenworth, Kan., 19 cents; to Chicago, Ill, 30 
cents (R). 

Supplement 16 to I. C. C. No. 6240, October 10. 
Grain and grain products from Riley, Gravel Pit, 
Nepesta, Boone, Avondale, Nyberg, Hayden, and 
Devine, Colo., to Kansas City, St. Joseph, Mo., 
Atchison, and Leavenworth, Kan., 19 cents; Chi- 
cago, Ill., 30 cents (R). 

Supplement 17 to I. C. C. No. 6240, October 17. 
Alfalfa meal from Bristol, Cheraw, Devine, Fowler, 
Hartman, Hawley, Kornman, Lamar, McClave, May 
Valley, Roberts, Wiley, Colo., to Omaha, South 
Omaha, Lincoln, Nebraska City, Neb., Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, 20 cents. 

Supplement 10 to I. C. C. No. 6241, October 30. 
Flax seed and flax seed screenings from St. Paul, 
Minneapolis and Minnesota Transfer, Minn., to 
Fredonia, Kan., 20% cents; millet seed from Law- 
rence, Kan., to St. Paul, Minneapolis and Minne- 
sota Transfer, Minn., 21 cents. 


Cc. E. Fulton, Agent for Chicago & Ohio River 
Committee 


Supplement 4 to I. C. C. No. A108, October 10. 
Grain and products to Memphis, Tenn., from Chi- 
cago, 16 cents; Peoria, 13 cents; Springfield, Il. 
12 cents, and Milwaukee, Wis., 18 cents; to New 
Orleans, La., and rate points from Chicago, 22 
cents; Peoria, 19 cents; Springfield, Ill., 18 cents; 
and Milwaukee, Wis., 24 cents. 

Shelby Northwestern (Electric) Railway 

Supplement 1 to I. C. C. No. 1, October 24. Wheat 
from Kansas City, Mo. (originating beyond), to 
Shelbyville, 13 cents; Leonard, Cherry Box and 
Novelty, Mo., 13.5 cents; corn from Kansas City, 
Mo. (originating beyond), to Shelbyville, Leonard, 
Cherry Box, 12 cents, and Novelty, Mo., 12.25 cents 
(R). 

Canadian Pacific 

Supplement 13 to I. C. C. No. E1017, October 10. 
Corn to Boston, Mass., and rate points from Que- 
bee, Que., 16 cents (R); to Beth, Brunswick, Deep 
Cut, Elmwood, Freeport, Hillside, Lewiston, Lis- 
bon, Lisbon Falls (Little River), Mechanic Falls, 
Pejepscot Mills, Polana, Poland Springs Station, 
Simpson’s Waterworks, White’s Pit, Maine, from 
Quebec, Que., 16 cents (R). 

Chicago & Alton 

I. C. C. No. A690, October 12. Bran trom Glas- 
gow, Mo., to Des Moines, Iowa, 11 cents; bran (R) 
and flour from Blue Springs, Higginsville, Mar- 
shall, Odessa, Glasgow, Mexico, Fulton, Louisiana, 
Mo., and other Missouri points to St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota Transfer, Minn., 18 cents; to 
Sioux Falls, S. D., 20 cents; to Burlington, Clinton, 
Davenport, Iowa, from Blue Springs, Higginsville, 
Marshall, Odessa, Gilliam, Slater, Glasgow, and 
Fulton, Mo., 14% cents. 

Supplement 4 to I. C. C. No. A662, October 15. 
Flour from Hannibal, Mo., to Alton, Ill., 8 cents; 
from East St. Louis, Ill, and St. Louis, Mo., to 
Hannibal, Mo., 8 cents (A). 

Supplement 12 to I. C. C. No. A143, October 15. 
From Council Bluffs, Iowa, Omaha and South 
Omaha, Neb. (when from beyond), to Independence, 
wheat, 10 cents; barley, corn, oats and rye, 9 
cents; Blue Springs, wheat, 11.5 cents; barley, 
corn, oats and rye, 10.5 cents; Harmony and Glas- 
gow, Mo., wheat, 14.5 cents; barley, corn, oats and 
rye, 13.5 cents. 

Chicago, Peoria & St. Louis 

I. C. C. No. 986, October 11. Grain (all kinds) 
from Maysville, Manito, Havana, Jacksonville and 
Grafton, Ill., to Decatur, Ill., 8 cents (R). 


New York Central & Hudson River 

I. C. C. No. B23494, October 14. Wheat, corn, rye 
(in bulk), ex-lake from Ohio Street and Erie Street, 
Buffalo, N. Y., to Alexander, Attica, Batavia, 
Bergen, Corfu, 3 cents; Honeoye Falls, 4 cents; 
Rochester, N. Y., stations, 3 cents; LeRoy, N. Y., 
3 cents; barley and oats from above named points 
to Rochester, N. Y., stations, 4 cents. 

Northern Pacific 

Supplement 2 to I. C. C. No. 5653, October 14. 
Barley from Anceny, Bozeman, Storey, Belgrade, 
Central Park, Manhattan, Mont., to Denver, Colo., 
30 cents. 

I. C. C. No. 5679, October 15. 
ton, N. D., to Tenstrike, 16% cents; 
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17% cents; Northome, 19% cents; Big Falls, 22 
cents; and International Falls, Minn., 24 cents; 
flour and mill feed from Casselton, N. D., to Be- 
midji, Minn., 12 cents. 


Missouri, Kansas & Texas 


Supplement 2 to I. C. C. No. A3941, October 15. 
Between Blackland, Okla., and St. Louis, Mo., East 
St. Louis, Alton, East Hannibal, Ill., Hannibal, Mo., 
corn, 18 cents; linseed meal, 1934 cents; wheat, 
21% cents; flax seed, 244% cents; millet seed, 24 
cents; hemp seed, 281% cents; Peoria, Ill., linseed 
meal, 23 cents; corn, 191% cents; Chicago, IIl., corn, 
21 cents; linseed meal, 24% cents. 

I. C. C. No. A4005, October 26. Corn, rye, oats, 
barley, oatmeal, cornmeal, corn cob meal, rolls, 
oats, Oat groats, bran, grain screenings, mill stuffs, 
hominy, hominy feed, grits, brewers’ meal and 
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Lightning damaged the elevator of W. T. Graham 
at Horton, Kan., on September 21. 


L. E. Bouquet’s elevator at Mooreland, Okla., was 
entirely destroyed by fire recently. 


The building of the Joyce Grain Company, at Co- 
lumbia, Tenn., was recently destroyed by fire. 


Lightning caused a fire that destroyed the ele- 
yator of N. Salisbury at Hiawatha, Kan., last month. 


The Thompson Elevators at Spring Coulee, Alta., 
were destroyed by fire last month, the loss amount- 
ing to $10,000. 

The Duluth Company’s elevator at Ardoch, N. D., 
was burned on October 1, entailing a loss of several 
thousand dollars. 


A recent fire destroyed the Northern Elevator, at 
Uarding, Man., causing a loss of $8,878, partially 
covered by insurance. 

R. A. Edwards and J. H. Shirk suffered a smali 
loss last month, when the Wabash Elevator at Peru, 
ind., was damaged by fire. 

The bottom of a bin in the house of the Farmers’ 
Elevator Company, at Cisco, Ill., recently collapsed, 
spilling 1,400 bushels of grain. 


The plant of the Vaughan Seed Company at 
Western Springs, Ill., was damaged by fire to the 
extent of $5,000 on September 23. 


The elevator at Hayes, Ill, owned by James C. 
Roe, was totally destroyed by fire on September 15, 
the loss amounting to about $8,000. 

According to report, the elevator at Wayne, Ill. 
owned by. Wayne Brothers of Delavan, Ill, was 
wrecked by a storm on September 21. 


Elevator “B” of the Cragin Grain Elevators Com- 
pany, Chicago, was burned on September 29. Details 
of the fire are given elsewhere in this issue. 

Fire of unknown origin destroyed the house of 
the Ithaca Gleaner Farmers’ Elevator Company, at 
Ithaca, Mich., on September 29, the loss amounting 
to $2,925. 

The store and warehouse of the People’s Feed 
Company at Janelew, W. Va., with several other 
business houses, were recently destroyed by fire, 
the entire loss amounting to $8,500. 

The Grain and Cotton Exchange Building, at Fort 
Worth, Texas, was damaged by fire to the extent 
of $20,000, on October 2. The flames were caused 
by defective wiring on the fifth floor. 


John Brown, aged 32 years, an employe in the 
Burlington Elevator at St. Joseph, Mo., died on 
September 21, following injuries sustained when 
a switch engine struck him a week previous to 
his death. 

Fire completely destroyed the building occupied 
by Fred Schreiber’s feed store at Colfax, Wash., 
with an adjoining house, the total loss amounting 
to $10,000. A team of horses was also consumed. 
The building was owned by E. M. Beach of Spokane, 
Wash. 

Fire caused by spontaneous combustion destroyed 
the elevator and warehouse of the Harly Grain & 
Elevator Company at Dallas, Texas, together with 
« large quantity of alfalfa and other kinds of hay. 
The building was valued at $5,000, with $4,000 
insurance, while the loss on the stock was about 
$12,000, with $9,000 insurance. 


The five-story grain, feed and seed warehouse of 
the Caughey-Swift Company at Detroit, Mich., was 
gutted by a fire that originated in the power house 
on September 18. Two hundred thousand dollars 
worth of grain and seeds are said to have been 
stored in the building, a large part of which was 
consumed. The elevator was a frame structure 
covered with sheet-iron. An adjoining manufac- 
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grits, and sorghum seed from Fort Smith and 
South Fort Smith, Ark., to Tulsa, Okla., 13 cents. 


Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha 

Supplement 24 to I. C. C. No. 3782, October 18. 
Between Chicago, Ill., Milwaukee or Manitowoc, 
Wis., and Sibley, Iowa, flax seed, 16.9 cents; wheat, 
16.9 cents; coarse grain, 16.1 cents (R). 

Eugene Morris, Agent for Central 

Association 

Supplement 24 to I. C. C. No. 290, October 26. 
Flax seed from Milwaukee, Wis., and rate points 
to Allegheny, Pa., 14.7 cents; Buffalo, N. Y., 12.6 
cents; Cleveland, Ohio, 12.1 cents; Dayton, Ohio, 
8.4 cents; Detroit, Mich., 10 cents; Fort Wayne, 
Ind., 6.8 cents; Oil City, Pa., 12.6 cents; South 
Bend, Ind., 6.8 cents, and Toledo, Ohio, 10 cents 
(A). 


Freight 
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turing plant was also consumed and the total loss 
was estimated at $100,000. 

The warehouse of the Conoca-Chatsworth Ware- 
house Company, at Conoca, Cal., was destroyed by 
fire on September 25, the loss, including hay, grain, 
freight cars, etc., amounting to $40,000. 


The grain elevator of Imel Fraker & Co., at Fair- 
land, Ind., was burned on September 16, with a 
loss of $6,000, and insurance, $4,000. The house 
contained no grain at the time of the fire. 


The Nicholas-Loomis Company, feed dealers at 
Los Angeles, Cal., suffered a loss of more than 
$7,000 when its building and 500 tons of hay and 
other stock were burned on September 16. 


The C. W. Barrett & Son Grain Company, of 
Temple, Texas, suffered a considerable loss when its 
two grain warehouses were entirely destroyed by 
fire on September 18. The loss on the buildings 
was about $1,500. 


J. E. Kent of Minneapolis, Minn., employed on 
the construction of the new elevator at Pipestone, 
Minn., for the Pipestone Farmers’ Co-operative 
Company, fell a distance of 60 feet last month and 
was painfully injured. 

The grain elevator of Jos. Moellendorf, at Martin, 
N. D., was destroyed by fire on October 1, with 6,000 
bushels of wheat and 2,000 bushels of other grain. 
The flames started in an adjoining warehouse. Par- 
tial insurance covers the loss. 


G. W. Carter’s grain elevator at Hepburn, Iowa, 
was burned on Septemver 26, together with about 
1,000 bushels of wheat. The loss. was. $7,000, ..par- 
tially covered by insurance. It is stated that the 
house will be rebuilt immediately. 


Elmon Fisher’s elevator at Needham, Ind., was 
destroyed by fire on October 2, together with 18,000 
bushels of wheat and a quantity of corn. The fire 
started in a pile of cobs in the engine room and 
the loss was about $14,000 with $6,000 insurance. 


The office of the Burlington Elevator at Peoria, 
Ill, was somewhat damaged last month when a 
portion of one wall and the floor collapsed, owing to 
a weakened condition of the walls, due to the en- 
largement of the basement for the installation of a 
furnace. 


The Clover Leaf Elevator at Clarkshill, Ind., re- 
cently burned with a loss of $13,500, together with 
3,000 bushels of oats, 200 bushels of corn and 500 
bushels of wheat. The house was owned by Joseph 
Witt, of Lebanon, Ind., and Hugh Seager, of Clarks- 
hill. The loss was partially covered by insurance. 


Thirty firemen are said to have worked five hours 
to uncover a fire in Elevator No. 2 of the Lake 
Shore Elevator Company at Cleveland, Ohio, on 
September 27. The blaze was found near the bot- 
tom of a bin under 2,000 bushels of wheat. The 
elevator, a concrete structure, was not damaged 
but the loss on grain was about $400. 


The elevator of the Stockdale & Maack Grain 
Company, at Walcott, Iowa, containing 40,000 bush- 
els of barley, was burned last month, causing a loss 
estimated at $40,000, partially covered by insurance. 
It is believed that lightning caused the flames. The 
house is one of a chain of elevators in Iowa operated 
by the Stockdale & Maack Company. 


Flax straw will find a new market in an industry 
to be started in Duluth for the manufacture of flax 
straw rugs and mats. 


The wheat crop grown in the district surround- 
ing Florence, Italy, proves of commercial importance 
in the world market because of its extensive use 
for the export macaroni trade. 
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GRAIN TRADE PATENTS 


Issued on September 15, 1914 


Dust Collector.—Henry Lechtenberg, Quincy, IIl., 
assignor to W. T. Lechtenberg. Filed April 29, 1914. 
No. 1,110,699. 


Issued on September 22, 1914 


Attrition Mill—John SS. Sorensen, Muncy, Pa., 
assignor to Sprout, Waldron & Co., Muncy, Pa., a 
corporation of Pennsylvania. Original application 
filed April 7, 1911; divided and this application filed 
July 1, 1914. No. 1,111,274. 


Separator—Henry Martinson, Elbow Lake, Minn. 
Filed May 15, 1914. No. 1,111,227. See cut. 

Claim.—A separator including a screen, a _ second 
sereen for receiving tailings therefrom, a hopper for re- 
ceiving screenings from the first named screen, a spout, 


means for deflecting said screenings from the hopper to 
the spout, and an inclined apron having an upwardly 
moving upper flight for retarding gravitation of screen- 
ings from the second screen, said second screen being 
adapted to discharge its tailings over and past the upper 
end of the apron. 


Issued on September 29, 1914 


Grain Car Door.—Andrew Davidson, Martin Jen- 
sen and John P. Blocker, Devils Lake, N. D. Filed 
April 28, 1913. No. 1,111,954. 


Car Seal.—Floyd Dow, Wyanet, IJl., assignor of 
one-half to John C. Rasmussen, Wyanet, Ill. Filed 
May 20, 1914. No. 1,112,123. See cut. 


Claim.—A car seal comprising a hollow head provided 
with an insertion slot, a shackle having an eye in one 
end and formed at its opposite end into a shouldered 
loop confined in the head and provided with a longi- 


tudinal slot extending into both of its separated legs, 
relatively opposite slots near the ends of the longitud- 
inal slot and sockets in said legs diverging to said rela- 
tively opposite slots, and a split resilient locking ring 
extending through both legs of said longitudinal slot and 
having in-turned ends yieldingly confined in said sock- 
ets, the shackle extending from the head through said 
insertion slot and having its eye-containing end insert- 
ible into the head through said insertion slot to release 
and actuate the locking ring. 


Issued on October 6, 1914 


Dust Collector—Henry Lechtenberg, Quincy, II1., 
assignor to W. T. Lechtenberg. Filed April 29, 1914. 
No. 1,113,024. See cut. 

Claim.—A dust collector comprising a housing having 
an inlet opening for the admission of a dust laden air 
current, a plurality of filtering devices arranged in said 


housing, each of said filtering devices being provided 
with an outlet passageway through which filtered air 
is discharged, suction pipes communicating with said 
outlet passageways, an exhaust fan for drawing air 
through said suction pipes, means for closing either of 
said suction pipes to prevent air from flowing outwardly 
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through the outlet passageway of either of the filtering 
devices, normally closed closures adapted to be opened 
after a filtering operation to admit air into said outlet 
passageways from the exterior of the filtering devices, 
the exhaust fan being adapted to draw air into one of 
the filtering devices from its outlet passageway and 
thence into the suction pipe associated with the other 
filtering device. 


Grain Separator.—Charles Seagren, Holdrege, Neb. 
Filed January 7, 1914. No. 1,112,848. See cut. 


Claim.—In a grain separator, the combination, with 
front and rear straw racks, of imperforate front and rear 
grain bottoms pivotally connected together and pivotally 
supported under the said racks, a chaffing screen se- 


cured to the rear end of the rear grain bottom, a re- 
turn bottom extending under the rear straw rack and 
under the rear part of the front straw rack and de- 
livering the material which falls on it onto the imper- 
forate front end portion of the rear grain bottom, and 
means for delivering an air blast between the two bot- 
toms and through the chaffing screen. 


Seed Cleaning and Separating Machine.—Arthur 
L. Critchfield, Fargo, Ind. Filed October 15, 1913. 
No. 1,112,685. See cut. 


Claim.—A seed cleaning and separating machine com- 
prising a frame, terminally circumferentially grooved 
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rollers supported thereby in parallel relation but in dif- 
ferent planes, an endless apron having corded edges en- 
gaging the grooves in the rollers and being of a length 
to permit its upper lead to sag to provide a seed re- 
ceiving pocket an adjustable wall coacting with the 
apron over the lower roller and constituting a cut-off, 
means coacting with the under portion of the higher 


roller to remove accumulated material therefrom, rollers 
carried by the frame and engaging the corded edges of 
the apron adjacent to the higher roller to retain the 
edges in the grooves thereof, and means for revolving 
the latter roller. 

Storage Bin.—William F. Watkins, Spokane, 
Wash., assignor by direct and mesne assignments, 
to F. H. Hall and George Lapray, Spokane, Wash. 
Filed June 25, 1913. No. 1,112,952. 


The Minnesota Malting Company has sold its 
plant at Red Wing, Minn. 


The Winona Malting Company, of Winona, Minn., 
has added a laboratory building to its plant. 


The George J. Meyer Malting Company, of Buffalo, 
N. Y., has increased its capital stock from $200,000 
to $800,000. 


The Fleischmann Malting Company, of Buffalo, 
N. Y., recently secured an order for 50,000 bushels 
of malt from Brazil. 


The Empire Malt Company has been incorporated 
at Geneva, N. Y., with a capital stock of $50,000, to 
deal in malt and products. 


Circulars were recently sent by the American 
Malting Company, of New York City, to the hold- 
ers of the $2,400,000 of its bonds outstanding, due 
next December, asking their consent to an exten- 
sion until June 1, 1917. 


MOIST BARLEY ARTIFICIALLY DRIED 


The advantages of drying barley grown during 
moist seasons are set forth in the experience of a 
practical brewer and malster stated in the “‘Amer- 
icar Brewers’ Review.’ Such barley was harvested 
when there was much rainfall, and grew quite un- 
evenly, containing many kernels that did not show 
any signs of life when malted. This condition was 
greatly improved when the barley was brought to 
the elevator or malthouse and kiln dried. 

It is stated that generally 24 hours’ kilning is 
sufficient for the removal of the excess moisture, 
the barley being gradually heated to a temperature 
of 32 degrees Reaumur, although observation proved 
that higher temperatures did not deteriorate the 
barley, one batch having been submitted to 48 de- 
grees. It is essential to store the barley for two 
weeks after drying before malting it. 


PROCESS OF MALTING WHEAT 


Wheat to be used for brewing purposes should be 
of the straw-yellow variety, according to the ‘“Amer- 
ican Brewers’ Review,” rather than the red, as the 
former has a white, mealy starch body, while the 
latter is glassy. Brewing wheat contains about 70 
per cent starch against 60 to 70 per cent in barley, 
the yields corresponding. There should not be 
more than 12 per cent glassy and 50 per cent half- 
giassy kernels, a perfect mellow wheat being rare. 

As the husk of wheat is thinner than that of 
barley it steeps quickly, and for this reason needs 
svecial care, as over-steeping results in a loss of 
extract. With a medium temperature it requires 
a steep of about 40 hours and an after steep of six 
to eight hours. As wheat is very susceptible to 
mold, the use of milk of lime, especially during the 


warm months, is very important. The steeping 
complete, the wet piece is spread rather high, at 
least 20 inches, allowed to lie 12 hours, and then 
worked every eight hours until it comes to a 
“sweat,” after which it is worked like barley. 

A 24-hour drying is recommended, the kiln-dry- 
ing requiring also great accuracy. The tempera- 
ture should not exceed 82 to 86 degrees Fahrenheit 
during the first 12 hours, while the temperature is 
allowed to rise to about 122 degrees Fahrenheit dur- 
ing the next 10 hours, according to the type of malt 
desired. Cleaning and polishing then follow, after 
which the malt is stored. 


WELL-DEVELOPED BARLEY 


The hardness or tender condition of barley is 
much affected by weather conditions, a period of 
drouth resulting in an increased proportion of small 
hard kernels, while sufficient moisture contributes 
in the development of full tender grains, which 
readily yield to disintegration in the malting pro- 
cess. It would be much to the maltster’s advantage 
to know how completely a certain amount of barley 
will disintegrate in the process of malting. 

To a certain extent this fact can be ascertained 
by means of the microscope, according to H. C. 
Case in “Pure Products.” A very thin section of 
barley kernel examined with a microscope shows 
tue walls of the cells containing the granules of 
starch composed of resistant layers, bound together 
by layers of plastic substances. The latter sub- 
stance is capable of being dissolved by the diastase 
which is produced during either the malting or the 
mashing process, thus exposing the starch granules. 
The ease with which this solution is produced de- 
pends upon the hardness or tenderness of the barley 
kernel. 

The starch granules are developed by sufficient 
moisture or retarded by dry weather. As the 
starch granule grows its outer wall expands and 
becomes thinner and less resistant, but if the pro- 
toplasm from which the starch has its origin be- 
comes weak from shortage of moisure or other 
cause during growth, the supply of formative ma- 
terial becomes reduced and the granule fails to en- 
large itself. Barleys which have suffered from lack 
of moisture show an abundance of hard small gran- 
ules which are almost inconvertible in the malt 
house. However, some cells more favorably situ- 
ated may develop more fully, and the character of 
barley is dependent upon these cells. 


The Great Northern Elevator S, at Superior, Wis., 
was endangered by fire recently when a dozen box 
cars standing in the elevator yard were destroyed, 
entailing a loss of $5,000. 
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(Pr epared especially for the ‘‘American Grain Trade”’ 
by J. L. tosenberger of the Chicago Bar.] 


JUDICIAL NOTICE WILL BE TAKEN OF 
SHRINKAGE 


The Supreme Court of Kansas holds, in Cardwell 
vs. Union Pacific Railroad Company [136 Pacific 
Reporter, 244] that the courts will take judicial 
votice of the natural shrinkage of grain in transit 
and, the legislature having recognized the fact that 
wheat in transit will naturally shrink as much as 
one-fourth of one per cent of its total weight, no 
proof is required of this well-known fact. 


INCOMPLETE CONTRACTS 


If an alleged contract is made by conversations 
and correspondence, the Supreme Court of North 
Carolina says, in Hlks vs. Company (75 Southeast- 
ern Reporter, 808] that the whole must be consid- 
ered; and although certain parts, taken alone, ap- 
pear to constitute a binding agreement, if the whole 
correspondence and negotiations show that there 
were other terms contemplated by both parties as 
essential to the proposed contract, on which they 
fail to agree, then there is no contract. 


BRAN INCLUDED IN INSURANCE ON GRAIN 


In an action on an insurance policy on a stock 
of grain and sacks to recover a loss sustained by 
the burning of a stock of goods, consisting of corn, 
wheat, oats, bran, chops, sacks and twine, the prin- 
cipal contest was over the construction which 
should be given to the clause describing the prop- 
erty insured. In short, it was whether or not the 
terms there used included bran. Considerable testi- 
mony was introduced by the plaintiff, over the ob- 
jections of the defendant, tending to show the ex- 
istence in Fort Worth, among the agents of 
insurance companies, of a custom of including bran 
under the general designation of grain in issuing 
policies of insurance on such stocks. 

The testimony showed that bran was usually and 
commonly carried by the plaintiff as a part of his 
stock in that particular warehouse, and that bran 
was generally recognized and considered as a part 
of the stock of a dealer in grain, and as such was 
included in the usual contents of a grain warehouse. 
The Court of Civil Appeals of Texas says in German 
Fire Insurance Company of Peoria vs. Walker (146 
Southwestern Reporter, 606), that it judicially 
knows that bran is a product made by grinding 
wheat, a recognized species of the grain family. 
It is grain reduced to another form, and may well 
be included within the generic term ‘grain,’ when 
considered as an object of insurance in a mixed 
stock with other grains. 

The propriety of that construction is strengthened 
by the fact that as an insurable risk it is no more 
hazardous than wheat, corn and oats. It was true 
that on the trial of this case one witness testified 
that bran was more hazardous; but that statement 
was contradicted by the testimony of two others. 
All of the issues of fact, not submitted to the jury, 
must be considered as having been determined by 
the Court in a manner that would support the 
judgment rendered for the plaintiff, which is 
affirmed. 

As to how he kept his books, the plaintiff testi- 
fied: “I have made inquiry, and have found out 
how books are kept generally by grain dealers. My 
books are kept in the usual and ordinary method 
in which men engaged in a similar business to 
mine keep their books; that is the system.” To 
this testimony the defendant objected upon the 


ground that it was a mere conclusion of the wit- 
ness, was secondary evidence, and was immaterial, 
irrelevant and incompetent. The Court, however, 
does not think that the objection was tenable. There 
could be no reason why, if he knew, the witness 
should not be permitted to testify that his books 
were kept according to the usual and ordinary sys- 
tem adopted by business men engaged in similar 
enterprises. 


ASCERTAINING THE AUTHORITY OF AGENTS 


It is elementary, the Court of Appeals of Ala- 
pama says, in Hill vs. Company [60 Southern Re- 
porter, 450] that a principal is responsible only for 
acts of his agent performed within the scope of his 
authority, and that, to hold the principal to such 
responsibility, a third party in dealing with the 
agent must ascertain his authority, and know that 
he is acting within the apparent scope of his author- 
ity. It is not difficult for persons dealing with one 
assuming to act as the agent of a private individual 
to ascertain the nature and extent of his authority, 
but in dealing with an agent who is one of a great 
number of authorized agents of a large corporation 
a different condition is presented, and the public 
ir. dealing with such an agent is compelled to rely 
upon the apparent authority of the agent, which is 
ihat authority which the principal has held the 
agent out as possessing, or which he regularly and 
habitually exercises in transacting his principal’s 
Lusiness, or which the principal has permitted the 
agent to represent that he possesses and which the 
principal is estopped to deny. When a third party, 
in dealing with an agent, has ascertained the appar- 
ent authority with which the principal has clothed 
the agent, he is under no further obligation to in- 
quire into the agent’s actual authority, but the 
authority of the agent to bind the principal must 
have been actually apparent, and the party dealing 
with him must have dealt with the agent in good 
faith relying on such authority in the exercise of 
reasonable prudence. 


For the second time, C. §. Fletcher has brought 
suit against the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & 
St. Louis Railroad, for damages to a-car of corn 
burned with the elevator at Rumpler, I1]., some 
time ago. 

A. Stickel of the Stickel Grain Company, Wichita, 
Kan., has filed suit against the Fort Worth. Ele- 
vators Company for $1,796.86, claiming that the 
amount is due for wheat sold the grain company 
Lut not delivered. 

The Hancock Grain Company, of Philadelphia, 
Pa., has sued the Bassett Grain Company, of In- 
dianapolis, Ind., for $20,000, alleging that the de- 
fendant failed to fulfill contracts with the plaintiff 
to deliver wheat on specified dates. 

Fines aggregating $12,000 were imposed on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company and Harvey C. 
Miller and john F. McLoughlin of the grain firm of 
L. F. Miller & Sons in the United States Court at 
Philadelphia in the recent rebating case. 

Claiming that the Lincoln Grain Company, of 
Lincoln, Neb., has refused to deliver 5,271 bushels 
of wheat at a certain time and price, the W. P. 
Devereaux Company, of Minneapolis, Minn., has 
brought suit against the former for $1,212.40. 

The schedule of assets and liabilities recently 
fied in the Federal Court by the B. A. Lockwood 
Grain Company, of Des Moines, Iowa, shows that 
the company’s assets exceed its liabilities by more 
than $100,000 and amount to $381,572.74. The 
liabilities amount to $272,006.94. 
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GOVERNMENT CROP ESTIMATE 


The Crop Reporting Board of the Bureau of Crop Es- 
timates issued on October 7, 1914, the following esti- 
mates from reports of its correspondents and agents: 

For the United States: 


———-Condition.—, Acreage, 1914. 


Acres 
Oct.4, Oct, Oet.1; Pet. (000 
Crop. 1914, 1913. 10-yr. av. of 1918. omitted.) 
COrnitet.. cas aenieiae 72:9 65.3 792 99.3 105,067 
Buckwheat *65.9 *82.5 98.9 796 
Flax 7 RTE. Subs 84.1 1,927 
Rice *80.3  *86.4 85.2 704 
*Condition at time Be harvest. 
Such preliminary estimates of this year’s crops as 


have been made, together with yields dicated by the 
condition of crops on October 1 or at time of harvest, 
and the final yields in preceding years, for comparison, 
follow: 


Yield Total production 
per acre. in millions of bushels. 
. 1 1 ' 
n fw we wm 
¢ S# 2 &y : 
Pee ee ioe eae hoe 
: =] oo . a oO 
Eee ay USS JOG me wee. lew s 
- ae - 8 -O me 
= o a So a. oo ea S 
for} oO oh f—-) mr i= 
mo Se 4S Fe A Ag 
Winter wheat...*19.1 15.6 *675 *675 523 441 
Spring wheat...*12.1 13.3 *217 221 240 245 
All wheat.......*16.7 14.7 *892 896 763 686 
COM Mae eek” CDsOv mn LOLOnn ee OLOe (et OS eet as4a 2,708 
Oats roma et 429.627 30,691 137. ~ 20165 3,422 | ted 
Barley drswir eet *26.1 24.3 *197 200 178 82 
EVE oi sian s ate ne *16.8 16.1 *43 *43 41 35 
Buckwheat 21.3 20.5 17 17 14 abd 
Bila ieee 8.7 7.8 17 15 18 20 
RiGe@ameunsie ncn 34:5" 23333 24 24 26 24 
Hay (tame),tons #1.42 1.34 *69 *69 64 66 
+Interpretea from condition reports. *Preliminary es- 
timate. 
Details for important crops in principal states follow: 
OATS. 
r-Quality.—, 
Yield Total production in Aver- 
per acre. thousands of bushels. 1914. age. 
State. *1914. *1914, 1913. Peth “Pct 
New York. 31.5 37,737 42,712 84 90 
Pennsylvania 29.5 31,654 35,774 90 88 
OnIOte eens one 30.5 51,606 54,360 89 88 
Indiana 28.0 45,696 36,380 87 86 
LIMROIS eee 29.0 125,599 104,125 86 87 
Michigan |.......38.0 49,995 45,000 92 88 
Wisconsin 28.5 66,120 83,038 75 87 
Minnesota 28.0 85,120 112,644 76 86 
lowa Fatkiae oe 162,657 168,360 90 90 
Missouri ..... 21.0 25,725 26,500 80 84 
North Dakota 28.0 64,904 57,825 88 88 
South Dakota. 27.5 44,165 42,135 84 87 
Nebraska .... 32.0 71,296 59,625 90 86 
Kansas spas. ' 33.0 59,235 34,320 88 83 
United States 29.6 1,136,755 1,121,768 86.4 88.0 


SPRING WHEAT. 


Minnesota .... 10.5 42,273 67,230 70 86 

North Dakota 11.4 83,049 78,855 77 87 

South Dakota. 9.3 32,466 33,075 72 86 

Washington . 20.0 21,560 20,900 95 91 
United States. 12.1 216,835 239,819 78.6 87.5 

*Preliminary estimate. 
CORN 
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6) 'o) On mROH moh cats 
P’nsylvania .91 91 84 65,800 65,200 56,524 
Virginia .....74 73 85 43,500 42,900 46,959 

N. Carolina. .86 85 84 54,600 54,000 47,88 

Georgia . 82 83 86 58,300 59,100 53,482 
Ohlowee ter 85 $1 85 149,400 142,40 154,651 
Indiana ......74 69 85 164,800 153,700 186,900 
[ihinois eee 67 64 82 305,000 288,000 366,883 
Michigan ....86 85 81 60,400 59,700 54,829 
Wisconsin ...90 87 85 65,000 62,900 56,346 
Minnesota ...90 89 86 91,600 90,600 76,584 
LOW areca ites 84 81 82 378,800 365,200 352,236 
Missouri .....58 57 77 159,300 156,600 200,859 
S. Dakota... .76 76 83 75,000 75,000 60,509 
Nebraska ....67 65 74 177,400 172,100 164,878 
Kansas .. 52 53 63 107,200 107,500 129,700 
Kentucky 77 74 84 96,100 92,400 92,543 
Tennessee ..78 79 83 81,000 80,700 80,767 
Alabama ....79 “76 85 52,100 49,600 49,107 
Mississippi 75 75 81 55,300 55,000 51,108 
Louisiana 75 74 80 38,500 38,000 35,131 
TOXaS? Kreis 66 66 71 125,400 123,200 120,286 
Oklahoma ...42 42 63 56,600 53,900 75,412 
Arkansas ....65 65 78 42,200 41,400 48,439 
UT ensure ete 72.9 71.7 79.1 2,676,000 2,598,000 2,708,334 


New Orleans shipped over 3,750,000 bushels of 
wheat abroad during the first month after the out- 
break of war in Europe. 


A second cargo of Argentine corn of 2,386 tons 
arrived in San Francisco by the Norwegian steamer 
Thode Fagelund last month. 


Hon. Robert Rogers, chairman of the purchasing 
committee for supplies for the British government, 
has made another large contract for oats for the 
English army. Aside from the 700,000 bushels he 
purchased at the beginning of the war, 500,000 
bushels was purchased recently. The 700,000 bushel 
order was shipped immediately after its purchase. 
The additional 500,000 bushels will be shipped at 
once. 


October 15, 
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Cain Wingate, of Versailles, Ky., will install ma- 
chinery for cleaning all kinds of seeds. 

A branch seed office will be opened at Rocky 
Ford, Colo., by the Robinson Seed Company, of 
Waterloo, Neb. 

An addition has been built to the seedhouse of 
the C. E. Dupuy Company, at Pontiac, Mich., and 
new machinery installed. 

The distribution of $1,500 in seed prizes will be 
a feature of the meeting of the Minnesota Crop 


Improvement Association at Brainerd, Minn., De 
cember 1. 

Incorporation papers have been filed by the 
Nowata Seed Company, of Nowata, Okla., capital- 


ized at $1,500. The incorporators are A. C. Mc- 
Combie, D. D. Howell, E. R. Cheesman. 


The Northern Pacific Railway Company has of- 
fered a handsome silver trophy for the best bushel 
of oats to be exhibited at the exposition of the 
Montana Seed Growers’ Association at Bozeman, 
December 8-10. 

The Rudy-Patrick Seed Company, of Kansas City, 
Mo., has moved into new quarters at Ninth and 
Santa Fe Streets, where better switching facilities 
have been secured. Additional cleaning machin- 
ery will be installed in the larger plant. 

Approximately $10,000 worth of Yolo County 
alfalfa seed was shipped from Woodland, Cal., last 
month, destined for points in South America, Cen- 
tral America, British Columbia anda Mexico. V. A. 
Peterson, of Arbuckle, Cal., was the shipper. 

A car of red wave and blue stem wheat was re- 
cently distributed to farmers by the Colby Milling 
Company. of Dowagiac, Mich. The seed was grown 
by farmers near Charlotte, Mich., and was fur- 
nished by the Agricultural College two years ago. 


We have received a handsome jfall calendar, 
which is being distributed by the Pittman & Harri- 
son Company, wholesale seedsmen, Sherman, Texas. 
It bears a fine reproduction of two huntsmen in 
a birchbark canoe, shooting dangerous rapids, the 
very fitting caption being, ‘““‘He Who Survives Must 
Steer Skilfully.” The illustration is mounted on 
a blue mat above a calendar pad bearing on each 
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\e.g Seeds 


SEED FOR SALE. 
Alfalfa seed direct. Farmers’ price and sample 
on application. J. L. MAXSON, Buffalo Gap, S. D. 


WANTED 


One hundred cars of good, dry oats, straw and 
packing hay. C. T. HAMILTON, New Castle, Pa. 


GRASS SEED FOR SALE 
Parties wanting Sudan grass seed, communicate 
with LUBBOCK GRAIN & COAL CO., Lubbock, 
Texas. 


HAY AND GRAIN WANTED 
Wheat, corn, oats, hay, straw, milling buckwheat, 
bran, middlings, red dog, potatoes. C. T. HAMII- 
TON, New Castle, Pa. 


WANTED 
Alfalfa Seed in carload lots. Send samples and 
prices and tests for germination and purity. State 
where grown. MILLER & LUX, INCORPORATED, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


WANTED 
Energetic, settled traveling salesman, preferably 
acquainted with Eastern territory, to sell Seeds 
and Feeds. State age, experience and salary ex- 
pected. Also give reference. TRAVELING SALES- 
MAN, Box 7, care “American Elevator and Grain 
Trade,” Chicago, Il. 
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month’s slip seed matter pertinent to the month’s 


demands. 
The annual meeting of the Montana Seed Grow- 
ers’ Association was held at Helena, Mont., on 


September 23, when reports from the committee 
appointed to prepare regulations for registration 
and sealing of seeds were received, also the report 
of the state grain laboratory concerning seed tests. 
A dinner was a feature of the event. 

The Montana State Grain Laboratory examined 
and tested for purity and germination 2,266 sam- 
ples of grain between October 1, 1912, and Septem- 
ber 15, 1914. Of this number, 1,202 samples were 
for farmers and the remainder for seed dealers. 
This laboratory equipment will be used in deter- 
mining the germination, purity and quality of 


seeds entered at the Montana Seed Growers’ Ex- 
position at Bozeman, Mont., December 8-10. 
THE OLD-FASHIONED SUNFLOWER 

Three thousand acres in Spencer County, Ind., 


were given over to the sunflower this year and in 
many other sections the cultivation of this old-fash- 
ioned plant has proved profitable. The plants grow 
eight to ten feet high and it is necessary for the 
harvesters to go through the fields on wagons to 
cut off the pods. These pods are placed in barns 
and threshed in the same manner as wheat. Single 
stocks yield as much as a peck of seed, and an acre 
in sunflowers is valued at from $60 to $85. Much 
of the seed is prepared, with other grains, for 
chicken feed, which in the last few years has been 
much in demand by chicken fanciers. 


BEAN DISEASES 


It is becoming more difficult each year to secure 
bean seed free from disease, either anthracnose, 
which is.caused by a fungus which attacks the 
stems, leaves, pods and seeds of the plants, or blight, 
which is caused by a bacterial organism. The blight 
and anthracnose of garden and field beans caused a 
loss in Michigan alone of $2,000,000, or 20 per cent 
of the crop of 1913. This state does not stand alone, 
for similar conditions obtain in other bean-growing 
sections. It has been demonstrated that anthrac- 
nose can be avoided by a careful system of seed 
selection. Save seed from perfectly healthy pods, 
selected with great care for entire absence of spot- 
ting. Keep them away from diseased pods, shell by 
hand to avoid reinfection; and plant on clean land. 
Pull and burn all plants showing disease. In this 
way enough seed can be secured to plant the whole 
crop. The bean blight is more difficult to control, 
but the same methods will give the best results at 
present available. 


CLOVER SEED REPORT 


Southworth & Co., of Toledo, have the following 
to say about the clover crop and the general clover 
market: “The Government report of conditions on 
October 1 showed a decline in clover condition dur- 
ing September, whereas practically all unofficial re- 
ports showed a great improvement. The general 
decline according to the government’s figures was 
9 per cent. The weather was certainly ideal 
throughout the month. The crop was not only 
saved, but much seed actually made. We have asked 
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the Department of Agriculture at Washington for 
an explanation of their figures. 

“Hulling of clover is practically completed; 
gan and Wisconsin are later than the other 
and some seed is still to be hulled there. 
settled weather continues it may 


Michi- 
states 
If the un- 
affect the size of 


their yield. It may also lead to smaller delivery 
ot seed. The week’s receipts were slightly under 
a year ago, and about two-thirds of last week. 
Looks as though October receipts might be under 
September. Shipments are nominal, Last year 
they were heavy. It is due to the difference in 
conditions. There were plenty of holes to fill a 
year ago, and then money conditions were much 
easier. 


“Making the rounds of the traders here we dis- 
cover a tone of neutrality as regards clover prices. 
Quotations have made a slight net gain for the 
month. There is a disposition to buy on the breaks, 
and just enough demand for futures to keep prices 
from working lower. Price changes are usually 
very narrow in October and this year is living up 
to custom in that respect.” 


N. L. WILLET SEED COMPANY 
FULGHUM OATS 


(will supplant in South all other oats); Bur Clover; 
Crimson Clover; Hairy Vetch; Swedish Vetch. 


GET BULLETIN. 


Augusta, Georgia 
(Canada Field) 


PEAS WANTED 


Also Sunflower Seed 
Make sample offers to 


I. L. RADWANER, NEW YORK CITY 


BUYERS 


and 


SELLERS 


Medium, Alsike, 
White, Alfalfa, 
Clover, Timothy, 
Grasses, etc. 


Mail Samples. 


GRASS & FIELD 
SEEDS 
MILWAUKEE 
SEED CO. 


MILWAUKEE 


Ask for Prices. 


Milwaukee Seed Co. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


THE ILLINOIS SEED CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
We Buy and Sell 


FIELD SEEDS 


Mail Samples for Bids. 


Ask for Prices. 


Grain, Clover and Grass Seeds, 
CHAS. E. PRUNTY, 
7, 9 and 11 South Main St. 


SAINT LOUIS 


The ALBERT DICKINSON COMPANY 


GRASS 
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J. J. Slominski has opened a feed store, at Loup 
City, Neb. 

Elmer Ellis will open a new feed store at Em- 
metsburg, Iowa. 

Reed Roger has purchased the feed business of 
A. Horn, at Welch, Okla. 

J. H. Hayden & Co. have opened a grain and feed 
store at Wilmington, N. C. 

William Steinoffer and Ford Monroe will open a 
teed store at Boscobel, Wis. 

D. K. Jensen has purchased the feed business of 
C. C. Conn at De Soto, Iowa. 

A large feed house will be erected at Harrodsburg, 
Ky., by Van Arsdale & Graves. 

B. O. Lytie of Amherst, Wis., has purchased a 
flour and feed store at Ogdensburg, Wis. 

R. B. Brazee & Co., feed dealers, of Monessen, Pa., 
are building a modern business structure. 

Sumner Hatfield of Carrolton, Ill., will 
hay and grain establishment at Redding, Cal. 

Mohr & Mercer have disposed of their hay busi- 
ress at De Graff, Ohio, to Miller & Converse. 

David Pothast, of Cortland, Neb., has purchased 
the feed store of BE. E. Seitz, at Beatrice, Neb. 

B. F. Morey has taken over the grocery, flour and 
feed stock of Fisher & Fisher at Phillips, Wis. 

A new flour, feed and produce store has been 
opened at Abbottsford, Wis., by N. H. Burland. 

The Marinette Flour & Feed Company is building 
a new warehouse and elevator at Marinette, Wis. 

Business men of Broken Bow, Okla., are planning 
10 erect an elevator for the handling of forage 
crops. 

O. B. King has disposed of the Oakland Flour, 
Feed & Seed Exchange at Oakland, Ill, to W. L. 
Allen. 

W. W. Payne has constructed a flour and feed 
warehouse at Huntington, W. Va., having a capacity 
of 35 cars. 

G. T. Rogers and Henry Peters have leased a 
building at Weatherford, Okla., in which they have 
opened a flour and feed store. 

A new addition to the warehouse of the Mootz 
Feed Company, Huntington, W. Va., provides stor- 
age capacity for 10,000 bushels of corn. 

The Simpsonville Feed Company, a new firm, 
has completed its building at Simpsonville, S. C., 
and business has begun with John A. Pollard in 
charge. 

The Pace Hay & Grain Company, of Tucson, Ariz., 
has been dissolved. The business was operated as 
a co-partnership by Columbus Glassman and Jose 
Colores. 

Fred Bostwick has sold his flour and feed store, 
at London, Ohio, to Hamilton & McDonald, and an 
addition, 22x50 feet in size, has been built to the 
warehouse. 

A one-story warehouse, 100x120 feet in size, has 
been built at Huntington, W. Va., for Moosman 
Brothers Company, and is being used for flour and 
feed storage. 

The West Virginia Flour & Feed Company, re- 
cently incorporated at Clarksburg, W. Va., will com- 


open a 


plete a new brick and concrete warehouse about 
December 1. 
The Riverdale Hay & Grain Company, Ine., of 


Brooklyn, N. Y., has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $1,500. The incorporators are Sol. 
M. Richman, Max Levine and Sam Gilewitz. 

A San Francisco firm was recently awarded a 
contract for hay to the value of $150,000 by the War 
Department for shipment to the Philippines. Ags 
California has hay far in excess of her needs this 
year, news of the contract was very welcome to 
hay growers of that state. 


J. M. Fulton, assistant general freight and pas- 
senger agent of the Southern Pacific Railroad at 
Reno, Nev., and C. J. Jones, general freight agent 
at San Francisco, have formulated plans, it is said, 
to ship 100,000 tons of Nevada surplus alfalfa hay 
to New Orleans and other Southern markets, to se- 
cure better profits. 


The W. J. Armstrong Company, of Milwaukee, 
Wis., states October 9: “Hay market continues ex- 
tremely dull, the local trade being very light. The 
shipping demand slackened up considerably owing 
to an abundance of fall pasturage where the hay 


crop was light. We are still of the opinion that 
hay will gradually work lower until cold weather 
arrives. Medium and low grades of hay are ex- 


tremely dull and weak, and anything that is stack- 
stained or spotted will have to be sold very cheap. 
Rye straw is in little better demand. There is also 
a fairly good trade in choice marsh feeding hay.” 


THE CHICAGO HAY MARKET 


Albert Miller & Co., of Chicago, report October 
7: “Arrivals of the better grades of timothy a little 
larger than last week, with demand not quite so 
urgent. Outside markets are lower and this no 
doubt will soon influence this market. Jontinued 
liberal receipts will undoubtedly cause lower values. 

“No let up in demand for mixed hay. ‘Trade most- 
ly from outside buyers. Offerings this week only 
moderate, especially clover mixed and clover. 

“Towa, Minnesota and Nebraska prairie hay in 
larger supply with market a trifle easier. Illinois 
and Wisconsin marsh hay continues in good de- 
mand with light offerings. Rye straw scarce and 
wanted. A good demand for No. 1 and choice alfalfa 
hay with light offerings. No. 2 and bleached alfalfa 
in liberal supply and with slow sale.” 


GROUND WHEAT AS A FATTENING FEED FOR 


PIGS 
An interesting bulletin, recently issued by the 
University of Nebraska, deals with the value of 


ground wheat versus whole wheat for fattening pigs, 
and is the result of a series of careful experiments, 
Forty spring pigs were used, and these were divided 
into four lots of ten each. The first lot was fed 
soaked whole wheat; the second, 19 parts of soaked 
whole wheat with one part of tankage; the third, 
soaked ground wheat, and the fourth, 19 parts of 
soaked ground wheat with one part of tankage. 

The daily ration amounted to approximately three 
per cent of the live weight of the pig, and the lots 
were weighed each week during the experiment, 
which covered twelve weeks, At the time of the 
experiment, whole wheat was valued at 75 cents per 
bushel and tankage at $2.50 per hundredweight, 
while a charge of four cents was made for grinding 
the wheat. 

It was found, when wheat comprised the entire 
feed, that three pounds of soaked ground wheat 
produced as much gain as four pounds of soaked 
whole wheat, the ground wheat at one dollar per 
bushel proving as economical as whole wheat at 75 
cents per bushel. The ground wheat produced gains 
12 per cent faster than whole wheat. 

When a mixture of wheat and tankage comprised 
the entire feed, six pounds of ground wheat pro- 
duced practically as much gain as seven pounds of 
whole wheat, ground wheat at 86 cents per bushel 
proving as economical as whole wheat at 75 cents 
per bushel when both were fed with tankage, 
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Ground wheat produced gains 21 per cent faster 
than whole wheat when both were fed with tankage. 

It was also found that the whole wheat was ap- 
parently better digested when fed with tankage 
than when fed without tankage, while ground wheat 
proved more profitable than whole wheat for fat- 
tening pigs, either when fed with or without tank- 
age. 


ST. LOUIS HAY MARKET 


“The receipts of timothy hay have been heavy,” say 
Toberman, Mackey & Co., St. Louis, in a recent let- 
ter, “Especially heavy receipts are noted on the Hast 
Side. The bulk of the East Side receipts, however, 
is of the Northern quality and the medium and No. 
2 grades. The hay market in our opinion is barely 
steady on high grade timothy and light mixed, It 
is lower on all other grades, and especially lower 
and dead dull on the Northern grades of hay, and 
the medium and lower grades of all classes of hay. 
The fact is there ‘is very little demand here for any- 
thing except good stuff. The medium grades are 
surely draggy, and in our opinion there is no imme- 
diate relief for this market. We would not advise 
shipments of anything at the present time except 
good stuff. 

“Clover remains firm on high grade stuff; scarcely 
none coming in. The better grades of alfalfa are 
probably just about steady, but the other grades are 
lower. Strictly high grade prairie clear of weeds, 
in right good demand; other grades dead dull and 
lower, and the poorer grades are almost unsaleable. 
It looks to us as though this market is due for a 
further break, and especially is unless we get some 
outside demand, which so far has failed to show 
up.” 


PROPOSED MISSOURI HAY DRYING PLANT 


During the present session of Congress, it is 
probable that that body will be asked to authorize 
the construction of a plant in southeastern Missouri 
for the artificial drying of hay in commercial quan- 
tities. Experiments along this line have heen con- 
ducted by experts of the office of farm management, 
Department of Agriculture, for several years. Wil 
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Also All Other Kinds of Hay 
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SHOFSTALL HAY AND GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
600-602 Live Stock Exchange 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Tennessee and Nettleton Ave. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
307 Mercantile Bldg. 
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MAUD MULLER 


on consignment, 


Carlisle Commission Co. 


(Established 1889) 


WHOLESALE HAY AND GRAIN 
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KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
(The World's Greatest Hay Market) 
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Liberal advances 
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liam J. Spillman, chief of that office, has main- 
tained that the only thing that remains to be de- 
termined is whether hay can be artificially dried in 
commercial quantities at a profit. It has been dem- 
onstrated that they can be dried within a few hours 
after cutting and made into a superior product. It 
is the belief of Prof. Spillman that artificially dried 
alfalfa hay will eventually come into general use 
for grinding inte meal. 

With reference to the proposition, Prof, Spillman 
recently stated: “The cost of fuel is ane of the 
greatest problems connected with the artificial dry- 
ing of hay. It has been applied to many industries, 
What we are seeking to determine is whether it can 
be applied successfully to hay in commercial quan- 
tities at a fair profit. With coal at $5 a ton or other 
fuel relatively as high it would be out of the ques- 
tion to dry hay artificially at a profit. Cheap fuel 
is a primary CORSIEAARTOR, If the cost of drying 
could be kept down to $ $2 per ton a good profit could 
be realized. The artificially dried product makes a 
splendid feed and stock eat i ravenously, It has a 
fine flavor and a pleasing odor. 

“If farmers In general could dry their hay crops 
or have them dried at a convenient plant they would 
save a vast waste each year. For example, we pur 
chased two stacks of timothy hay in a field in 
Southwestern Missouri at the close of the harvest, 
leaving them there until the following March. We 
then removed the outside portions that were spoiled. 
As I recollect the figures, the actual waste was 87 
per cent. A loss of those proportions would soon 
pay for a hay barn.” 
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For Sale 


CORY, for notices under this head should reach us by 
und 1 of the month to insure insertion in the issue 
for that month] 


‘ELEVATORS AND MILLS 


FOR SALE AT A SACRIFICE 
One complete 30,000-bushel-capacity elevator, with 
two warehouse additions. COLEMAN STATE 
BANK, Coleman, Wis. 


FOR SALE 
A 20,000-bushel capacity modern elevator with all 


necessary cleaners, feed grinder and flour house; 
located near water, new dock 146 feet and switch 


track to hold six cars at a time. Reason for sell- 
ing, owner wants to move to California. E. HAU- 
TERBROOK, 1272 E. Walnut St... Green Bay, Wis. 


MACHINERY 
FOR SALE 


\ 35-horsepower Foos Gas Engine, slightly used. 
Priced to sell—write us. CANADIAN MILL & 
ELEVATOR CO., El Reno, Okla. 


ENGINE FOR SALE 
A 26 to 30-h.p. high-grade Foos Gasoline Engine in 
first-class condition, and full equipment, for only 


$285. BADGER MOTOR COMPANY, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 
FOR SALE 
Machinery and equipment complete of 1,500-bar- 


rel mill, Nordyke & Marmon Sifter System; is all 
nearly new, having been used only two years. Will 
sell all together, or any part of same. The equip- 
ment includes 150-horsepower Hamilton Corliss 


Engine and one 1,00Q-horsepower Reynolds Corliss 


Engine, vertical HARTZ MACHINERY CoO., 316- 
$26 N. 17th St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Pfiscel laneous 


\e.~x Notices 


(Copy for notices under this head should reach us by 
the 18th of the month to imsure insertion in the issue 
for that Scone 


FLOUR AND MILL FEEDS 
Mixed cars of flour and = feeds in 100-pound 
sacks are our specialties. Would like to send you 
a trial order to convince you of the superiority of 
eur products. ANSTED & BURK CO., Springsteld, 


Ohio. 
WANTED 
O# Grade Wheat. also Kaffir Corn, Bran and 
Middlings. Send samples and quote prices de 


le 
hvered Boston points, Sight draft terms. Always 
in the market. THE PARK & POLLARD CO., 46 
Canal St.. Besten, Mass. 


FOR RSA LE. 
tanks suitable for grain storage. Di- 
diameter by 25 ft. height and 40 ft. 
liameter by 60 ft. height. aaa ee to remove 
ne premises. Apply C. M. YOUMANS, 304 Ex- 
change Building. Wimona, Minn. 


Two steel 


mensions 32 ft. 


Bdward P. McKenna John A. Rodgers 


McKENNA & RODGERS 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Grain and Provisions, Shippers of Corn and Oats 
61 Beard of Trade, CHICAGO 


onsignments given Orders in Futures 
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BAGS 


FOR SALE—BURLAP BAGS OF EVERY KIND 
New or second-hand, plain or printed with your 
brand; seamless cotton grain bags; sample bags; 
burlap, cotton, sheeting, or paper for car lining, etc. 
Wanted: Second-hand bags; best prices paid 
WILLIAM ROSS & CO., 409 N. Peoria St., Chicago, 
Ill. 


PATENTS 


TRADE MARKS, COPYRIGHTS 
AND CORPORATIONS 


RICHARD J. JACKER 


PATENT ATTORNEY 
ESTABLISHED 1892 


Monadnock Block CHICAGO, ILL. 


YOU 


are interested in 


Cincinnati 


it is the best cash market 
in the country for Hay 
and Grain, but you must 


Consign 


to get best results. 


Our business is strictly 
commission and we guar- 
antee satisfactory service. 


A copy of actual trans- 
actions in the Cincinnati 
market will be sent daily 
upon request. 


The Fitzgerald Bros. Co. 


Members the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce 


CINCINNATI OHIO 


THE SYKES COMPANY 


930 West 19th Place, Chicago 
MAKERS OF 
FIREPROOF WINDOWS 


We. manufacture all gauges of corru- 
gated iron, either painted or gal 
vanized. We make Patent Cap Roofing, 
Roll Cap Roofing, “V" Crimped Roofing, 
Metal Ceilings, etc., etc. 


We make a specialty of 


Corrugated Iron and 
Metal Roofing 
For Grain Elevators 


And take contracts either for material alone or job completed. 
Write us for prices. We can aave you money. 
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WHY YOU SHOULD SHIP YOUR HAY TO 
DYER & CO. 


1. We are constantly seeking the highest available outlet over the entire 
United States. 


2. With such outlets we can make your shipments bring their real 
market value. 

3. You will not have to wait an unreasonable length of time for returns. 

4. We make liberal advances on Bills of Ladings. 

5. We post you regularly on market changes. 

6. We solicit your consignments only when the market justifies ship- 


ment. 


Our business is not too large to do justice to more. 


7 
8. Our business is not too small to maintain the very best facilities. 
9 


The small shipper gets the same attention as the large one. 


10. We give you service unsurpassed if not unequalled elsewhere. 


11. You take no chances in shipping to Dyer & Co. 


WHY DEALERS BUY FROM DYER & CO. 


We always have the hay to meet your require- 
ments at the market price. 


DYER & CO. 


705 Live Stock Exchange Kansas City, Mo, 
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OBITUARY 


Frank L. Leider, wholesale and retail hay and 
feed dealer, passed away at his plant in Chicago on 
September 16. 


The death of Orlando B. Crane, who had con- 
ducted a grain business at Avon, Mass., for the past 
40 years, occurred last month. 


William J. Dunlea of the Illinois Grain Inspection 
Department, Chicago, died in this city on Septem- 
ter 16, following a stroke of paralysis. 


Frederick Koehler, Jr., aged 46 years, dealer in 
malt and grain, at Cincinnati, Ohio, died at his 
home in that city on September 29. He is survived 
by his widow and two children. 


On October 2, Eli M. Upton, grain dealer, died at 
his home in Rochester, N. Y., aged 74 years. Mr. 
Upton had been engaged in the grain and produce 
business in western New York since 1861. 

Prof. William Saunders, LL. D., C. M. G., inter- 
nationally known for his success in promoting the 
production of grain in Canada, died at his home in 


London, Ont., on September 13, aged 78 years. Mr. 
Saunders was born in Devonshire, England, and 
went to Ontario when he was 12 years of age. He 
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was a director of the Central Experimental Farm 
at Ottawa, Ont., from 1886 until 1911. 


The recent death of J. E. Botsford, former ele- 
vator and grain man at Port Huron, Mich., occurred 
at Miami, Fla. He was interested in elevators at 
Port Huron, Mich., New Orleans, La., and Midland, 
Ont. 


William H. Power, at one time head of the grain 
exporting house of Power, Sons & Co., and former 
member of the New York Produce Exchange, died 
recently, aged 81 years. He retired from business 
about 25 years ago. 


The death of George T. Sullivan, formerly known 
in Chicago as “Red Letter’? Sullivan, occurred at 
his home, Shawomet Beach, near Providence, R. 
I, on September 29. He was at one time one of 
the most prosperous brokers on the Chicago Board 
of Trade, and gained his nickname from his flaming 
red posters which circulated throughout the coun- 
try. He is said to have made and lost several large 
fortunes and died comparatively poor. When the 


“bucket-shop” law was passed in Illinois, Mr. Sul- 
livan opened the George T. Sullivan Brokerage 
Office and declared that he would conform to the 
rew law, but in 1903 he was arrested for alleged 
gambling operations, following which his business 
Later he engaged in business in Mil- 


was closed. 
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waukee, but found it necessary to discontinue later, 
and went abroad, where he remained until about 
four years ago when he returned to this country 
and established a _ brokerage office in  Provi- 
cence, R. I. 

Harry Woods, secretary of the state of Illinois 
and for 25 years a member of the Chicago Board of 
Trade, committed suicide at Springfield, Ill., on 
October 10. Further details of his career are given 
elsewhere in this issue. 

Charles S. Schermerhorn, of Baltimore, Md., for 
many years a member of the National Hay Asso- 
ciation, recently passed away. His benevolent dis- 
position endeared him to all who had the pleasure 
of association with him. 

Thomas J. Hunter, aged 53 years, who has been 
representing the Williams Commission Company on 
the New York Produce Exchange, passed away very 
suddenly early this month following an illness with 
pneumonia. Mr. Hunter was born in Ireland and 
had resided in New York about five years. 


Captain John D. Best, aged 78 years, pioneer 
grain dealer of Denver, Colo., died last month at 
his boyhood home in Bath, Maine. Captain Best 
was one of the best known grain and flour dealers 
in the Rocky Mountain region. He went to Denver 
about 50 years ago, where he engaged in business, 
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You WILL do better in Toledo — 


When “Seedy” Clover Seed ||" "w. a. punneu co. 
Try INVESTMENTS risdypied an iebee dl ria 


Booklet of facts and figures of TOLEDO OHIO 
3 A, = - interest and value to the trade. ai eae fh. ae ea alee ee 
Just issued. a 
H. W DE VORE @ CO. 


Wheat, Corn, Oats,Seeds 
Southworth G Co.) ee ee 


your consignments and orders in futures. 
Produce Exchange, Toledo, O. 


Toledo Leads World FREE ON REQUEST. 


“SEND IT TO ZAHM” 


THAT Consignment of Wheat, Oats, Corn or Seed. 
THAT Order for Futures—Toledo or Chicago. 


TOLEDO is the real market for Red Clover, 
Alsike and Timothy futures. 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE, Toledo, Ohio. 
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W L GREEN COM AL Handle on Consignment Only. Careful execution of orders for futures. 
a = a Nos. 405 and 406 Chamber of Commerce - ST. LOUIS, MO 


ST. LOUIS 


bh | Toberman, Mackey & Company 
s E fs 9 Fastest Growimg Commission House in America. 


Can handle your Consignments in St. Louis and Kansas City. 


Nanson Commission Co, GRAIN, HAY AND SEEDS 


ST. LOUIS KANSAS CITY 


(INCORPORATED) 


GRAIN AND HAY > 
202 Chamber of Commerce “THE CONSIGNMENT HOUSE | | GOFFE & CARKENER CO. 


Write Us for Full Consignments a 
ric. St LUULS Serine OF ST. LOUIS” RPE nS 
, GRAIN, H 
ROPP’S CALCULATOR mone canna || GRAIN, HAY & GRASS SEEDS bebe ER Ay ed oh 2TtS 
; : rte ers. bo aes show ata . 106-107 Merchants Exchange 
nce the v of wheat, corn, rye, oats, barley, seeds, etc., } 
at all market prices er bashel, Trade "discounts, ‘stock Picker & Beardsley Com, Co, ST. LOUIS 
tables, capacity tables, short-cut arit atic. Solves all grai W.C. GOFFE G.s. Cc. . 
epollania with Garuinine canter: Price $1.25. Bile aks 118 NORTH MAIN STREET. K.C., hap eg a pee a pice tats 
SS a _ —_——-_- O00v60(—>s 


Experienced Advertisers Know 


that the ‘‘American Grain Trade” is preserved for reference by elevator men, country 
grain shippers and grain receivers at the terminal markets long after other journals 
have been thrown away. 


JHE AMERICAN ELEvaTOR AND 
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LOUIS MUELLER L. L. GRUSS 


MUELLER GRAIN CO. 


RECEIVERS and SHIPPERS 


GRAIN 


We Solicit Your Consignments of Graim and Hay 


ROOM 39 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


W. W. Dewey & Sons 


GRAIN COMMISSION 


26 Chamber of Commerce, PEORIA, ILL. 


Prompt personal attention given to 
Consignments and orders for grain. 


P. B. & C. C. MILES 


Established 1875 Incorporated 1910 


PEORIA, ILL. 


Handling Grain on Commission 
Our Specialty 


T. A. Grier W. T. Cornelison e ° 
A. G. TYNG, Jr. D. D. HALL Good Prices and Quick Returns 


T. A. GRIER & CO. TYNG, HALL & CoO. TRY US 


Grain Commission Grain and Commissio 
Merchants and Shippers Merchants ss GEO. L. BOWMAN & CO. 


ees Soe oe ee Reems! $5 and 58/ Chamber of Commerce Grain Commission 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS $24 So. Washington Street | PEORIA, ILL. 
OU can keep your name 


rye before the majority of 
those in the grain business with 
your card in these columns. 
Rates on application. 


Board of Trade - Peoria, III. 


Cc. W. Buckley. Thos. J. Pursley 


RUMSEY, Moore & Co. | | Buckley, Pursley & Co. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
GRAIN COMMISSION GRAIN, HAY AND SEEDS 
Board of Trade Bldg. PEORIA, ILL. peter gn er 


First National Bank, Peoria, Ill. 
References eens ee German National Bank, Peoria, Ill. 


i | 
et) 
- " 


| 
| 
j 
| 
| 
DSSS Ta ait s 8 Pe said 


L. S. CHURCHILL, President L. E. HARMON, Pres, GEO. F. BOOTH, Sec. and Treas. 


The Churchill Grain & Seed Co, | | BUFFALO CEREAL COMPANY 


Commission Orders Executed. Grain and Seed Bought and Sold 


CONSIGN NEW CORN 


to Buffalo. The greatest con- 
suming section of this country 


is supplied here. It’s a quick Offices: Buffalo, N. Y. Members Buyers of White Corn, Yellow Corn 
h if E li : Be e Se Pens Ohio ee peouuce Pawnee and White Oats. 
ni Imatic conditions e' arehouse: Oledo J’roduce Exchange 
pattie . Located at Toledo, Ohio = Buffalo Corn Exchange BUFFALO, N. Y. 


are most favorable. 


WIRED ON A wide acquaintance, many years 
cARRIVAL experience and Personal Service 

IF equip us to produce the BEST 
YOU WISH OBTAINABLE ‘RESULTS. 


ALDER-STOFER GRAIN CO. 
E Chamber of Commerce Buffalo, N. Y. 


BUNUN UUUUUUICUUCUCUULUTUULUTUUUCICCUUUUUCUUUCOUUUCUUL COU UCLUUL LLU CLLCC ULL LL CLC e LLC LL LLL LLL LOLA 


A.W. HAROLD Urmston-Harting Grain Company 
GRAIN BUFFALO, N.Y. :: INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Specializing on Consignments 
of Grain to Buffalo 


For cash offers enroute or track wire 


BARLEY A SPECIALTY 


717 Chamber of Commerce BUFFALO, N. Y. Tipton, Ind. 


TTS 


| 


Ee URES REEVES 
f VINE E 


Heusch & Schwartz Go., Me. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
Wheat --- Corn--- Oats --- Millfeeds 


Postal Telegraph Bldg. Produce Exchange 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 


L. W. FORBELL & CO. 


Commission Merchants 
342 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


Try us with consignments of oats and corn. 
We are Specialists In these grains and 
are strictly Commission Merchants. 


BROOKLYN HAY & GRAIN CO, 


HAY, STRAW AND GRAIN 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


ON ALL MARKETS IN NBW YORK HARBOR 


Office: Borough of Brooklyn, New York 


‘THE AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND 
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FINLEY BARRELL & CO. Gerstenberg&Company Thepersonalattention kind of service counts 
Grain — Provisions COMMISSION MERCHANTS Walter Fitch & Co. 


We will be pleased to mail our Weekly Grain , Grain Seeds and Mill Feed Insurance Exchange Building, Chicago 
Letter on application. Barley a Specialty Our pe es given to orders 
: t nts, 
20556 Re Sade Chicago 305-315 La Salle St., CHICAGO, ILL. by AGREES. cr 


W, K. MITCHELL, Mgr. Cash Grain Department 


HELLO! HELLO!! HELLO!!! 

{| In order to get the best results from a telephone conver- 

sation, you have got to have a good connection. Just so in 

OAT the handling of your business. § Connect with the firm that 

is a live wire; that will look after your interests; call for re- 

inspection when necessary; get good prices; mak. quick re- 

turns, and give you liberal treatment. In otner words, 
make a connection wit 


ROSENBAUM BROTHERS, 77 Board of Trade, CHICAGO. 


SOMERS, JONES &CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Shippers 


Operate Atlantic and Grand Trunk Western Elevators { Send us your grain to be sold on consignment. {| Let us bid 
CHICAGO for it when you desire to sel] to arrive. § You'll make no mis- 

take (either Toledo or Chicago). 4 Let us hear from you 
PHONE. 


GRAIN AND FIELD SEEDS 
CHICAGO MILWAUKEE MINNEAPOLIS 


e amply prepared to give the best of service on consigne 
ments Ron eash grain and on orders for future delivery. 


Make drafts on us and address all correspondence to us at ! 
82 Board of Trade, CHICAGO 


TELEGRAPH. 


J. Rosenbaum Grain Co.| | Nye & Jenks Grain Co. 


(INCORPORATED) 
907-913 Postal Telegraph Bldg., 
pos TEL. 8; 2g 


S n CO: GRAIN MERCHANTS Chicago, - _ Illinois 


Chicago Ft. Worth 


WRITE. 


WM. SIMONS, Pres.and Treas. WARREN T. McCRAY, Vice-Pres. 


~ 
cy 


T ; | El t J. P. GRIFFIN & COMPANY 
ermina evators Grain Commission 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


> 
<1 \> 
QT 


GEO. L. STEBBINS, Sec’y. EE RICE pNER f Representatives 4 79 BOARD OF TRADE 
Ritiecteidembebectctat Dita OO Midas SE SN DT 


3 Long Distance Yeleplions CHICAGO 


Hulburd, Warren & Chandler 
Stock Brokers and Commission 


ipreren MICTER ie raat “) Merchants, Grain and Provisions 


192 N. Clark Street, CHICAGO, ILL. " Business solicited in any department 
Receiving, Shipping, Futures 


LAD, 
<= 
SZ 


nl 


== 


== 
SSS 
<= 
<A 
SSS 
——— 


Receivers and Shippers of HAY ji 130 S. La Salle St., CHICAGO 


a \ Hi jj 
NN H q If you have Hay to sell or if you wish to buy — 
h MW Wy Write MILLER. ; HI Can keep in touch with 
NMG mth iy Largest handlers of Sth in the Middle West Fram YOU the news and reports of 
NG) il |) — TAT TD S))): the Grain and Elevator 
iN Wy) yy Nyy Dy Wy y world by reading the ‘‘American 
= BZ ZZ Yo 


Grain Trade.’’ 
SUBSCRIBE NOW—$1.00 A YEAR. 


UNIVERSAL GRAIN CODE 


(AND MILL FEED SUPPLEMENT) 


Compiled for use of GRAIN AND MILLING TRADES 


of the United States and Canada 


SEND FOR A COPY NOW. _ PRICE $3.00. 
Mitchell Brothers Publishing Co., 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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HITCH & CARDER | 
Members Chicago Board of Trade 
CASH GRAIN OUR SPECIALTY 


605 Insurance Exchange Blidg., 


Tel. Wabash 6584 CHICAGO 


“It’s the Service’’ 


NASH-WRIGHT GRAIN CO. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Grain, Seeds and Provisions 


Consignments and orders for futures solicited 


717-720 Postal Telegraph Bidg., Chicago 


GEO. S. DOLE, Pres. H. N: SAGER, Sec: 


J. H. DOLE & CO. 


(Established 1852) 
Commission Merchants, Grain and Seeds 


We solicit your 


CONSIGNMENTS 


and orders in futures 
226 La Salle Street. - = 


CHICAGO 


EVERYONE HAS A HOBBY 


SO HAVE WE 


CONSIGNMENTS 


THAT’S ALL TRY US 


M. L. VEHON & CO. 


762 INSURANCE EXCHANGE BUILDING, CHICAGO 


E. W. BAILEY & CO. 


Commission Merchants 
GRAIN, SEEDS AND PROVISIONS 


72 Board of Trade CHICAGO 


EXPERIENCED JUDGES OF GRAIN 
Consign to 


W. S. COWEN COMPANY 


Commission Merchants Grain and Seeds 


815-816 Webster Building 
Robinson Code 327 So. La Salle St., Chicago 


FOR-BEST SERVICE and PRICES 
SHIP TO 


H. M. PAYNTER 


522 Western Union Bldg., Chicago 


All Business Done Through H. W. Rogers & Bro, 


| 


316-322 Western Union Building 


J.C. Shaffer & Co. 


BUYERS AND SHIPPERS OF 
GRAIN 


234 South La Salle St. CHICAGO 


HENRY H. FREEMAN @ CO. 
Hay, Straw and Grain 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Correspondence and Consignments Solicited. 
Market Reports on Application. 


66 Board of Trade CHICAGO, ILL. 


We Buy 


Wheat—Corn—Oats—Barley—Rye 


Send Samples 


The Quaker Oats Co. 
Cereal Millers 


1600 Railway Exchange 
CHICAGO 


Grain Dept. 


| PHILIP H. SCHIFPLIN. Pres. 


PIILIP He SCHIFFLIN & C0. 


INCORPORATED 


EUGENE SCHIFPLIN, Secy.-Treas. 


Commission Merchants 


515=518 Postal Telegraph Bldg. 
‘ CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Consignments of all kinds of Grain and Field 
Seeds a specialty 


Pope & Eckhardt Co. 


Commission Merchants 


GRAIN AND SEEDS 


CHICAGO 


LOGAN & BRYAN 


desire to direct attention to their 


Cash Grain Department 


Room 1 Board of Trade 
CHICAGO 


We are well equipped to give best 
attention to all kinds of grain and 
seeds and we solicit your consignments 
and offerings to arrive. 
WHEAT, CORN, OATS AND RYE 


Barley a Specialty 


L. J. LAMSON W. A. LAMSON 


L. F. GATES 


LAMSON BROS. & CO. 


Gran 
1824 Commission [94 
Merchants 


Forty Years of Service in the Grain Trade 
HOME OFFICE 


6 Board of Trade CHICAGO 


J. Herbert Ware Edward F. Leland 


CONSIGN 


your Grain and Seeds, and send your 
orders for 


GRAIN, PROVISIONS and STOCKS to 


1 WARE & LELAND 


190 W. JACKSON BOULEVARD 
Royal Insurance Bldg. 


CHICAGO 


Long Distance Phones: 
Wabash 3262 Automatic 51073 
Your Ioterests Are Our Interests 


ARMOUR GRAIN CO. 


GRAIN DEALERS 


CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED. This de- 
partment is fully equipped in every way 
to give the very best service in Chicago, 


2088S. La Salle St. CHICAGO 


A Card Ad 


in the 


“American Grain Trade” 
has Excellent Display and 
is Always Easy to Find. 


THE AMERICAN ELEvaTOR AND 


ie deal 
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| GRAIN 
| RECEIVERS 


KANSAS WHITE RED SEED 
TURKEY MIXED RN MIXED & 
MISSOURI RED B YELLOW B@ WHITE 


Immediate Shipment—All Orders 


Get Our Quotations 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN 


Shippers of Quality 


Yours for Consignments 


TEVEN SON 
ALES 
ATIS FY 


Bey pra eee for WHEAT carefully executed 
TRIAL will conyince you of our RELIABILITY 


STEVENSON GRAIN Co. 
201 New England Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
Members Board of Trade. 


Alfalfa 


and 


Prairie Hay 


Headquarters 


World’s largest 
receivers and dis- 
tributors. 


Get our deliy- 
ered prices, your 
track. 


Weights, grade 
and condition 
guaranteed. 


Established 
1889. 


CARLISLE COMMISSION CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


COMBINATION 


EAS Maat de a 


OATS. 


Bulk, Sacked, Mixed or Straight Car Load Lots 


HUFFINE & COMPANY 


Wholesale 


HAW 
VW 


and Grain 


(Members Nationatand Kansas City Hay Dealers 


CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Established 1888. 


Association) 


MOORE-LAWLESS GRAIN CO. 


Consignments-F utures 


Accounts of Regular Grain Dealers and Millers Solicited 
324-325-326 BOARD OF TRADE 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


UNIVERSAL 


GRAIN CODE 


(and Mill Feed Supplement) 
COMPILED FOR USE OF 


Grain and Milling Trades 


OF THE 
United States and Canada 


This Code meets the present- 


day requirements of the grain and 
milling trades—is up-to-date in 
every respect and _ thoroughly 
covers the changes in methods 
and business that have come into 
use of late years. 

The translation expressions and 
tabulated matter is a great im- 
provement upon any public grain 
and milling code now in use, and 
is an assured factor in saving tele- 


graph tolls and misunderstand- 
ings in telegraphing. 


The Universal Grain Code is 
being used by many hundreds of 
the most active firms in the 
country. 


A list of Code Users is sent 
gratis with every copy of the 
Universal Grain Code, the names 
and addresses being published free 
of charge. 


Send for a Copy Now. Price $3.00 00 


Mitchell Brothers Publishing Co. 


431 S. Dearborn Street 


PRICE FOR 


“AMERICAN MILLER’”’ 
“AMERICAN GRAIN TRADE” 


IN YOUR SUBSCRIPTION NOW 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


$2.50 


Kansas City, Mo. 
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W. F. Heck & Company 


RECEIVERS AND SHIPPERS IN CAR LOTS 
MIXED CARS OUR SPECIALTY 


Grain, Hay, Straw and MillFeed 


Room 727, Wabash Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Members: National Hay Association Use Robinson's 
Grain Dealers’ National Association Code 
Pittsburgh Grain and Flour Exchange i 


DETROIT 


Established 1879 


J.W.SMITH & COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Offer the very best facilities for the market- 
ing of corn and oats. We work interior 
points exclusively. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


ESTABLISHED 1878 


Cc. A. FOSTER 
FEED-GRAIN-HAY 


CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 
Or Will Buy Outright 


PITTSBURGH, - PENN’A 


fo ER van ene tare te 


PHILADELPHIA 


CAUGHEY-SWIFT COMPANY 


Successors to 
Caughey & Carran Co. and McLane, Swift & Co. 


GRAIN AND SEED MERCHANTS 


Consign or Sell to Us 


We Want Your Detroit 
i to Arrive 


usiness 


701-5 J. Henry Smith Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


BALTIMORE 


CHAS. ENGLAND & CO. 


RECEIVERS OF 


GRAIN and HAY 


308-310 Chamber of Commerce 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


OMAHA 


| WE BUY 
Wheat, Corn and Oats 


Cavers - Sturtevant Company 


Successors to CAVERS ELEVATOR CO. 
Omaha, Nebraska 


Consign to Cavers-Sturtevant 


LANCASTER 
DO YOU REALIZE 


That country trade always pays you 
best in every way? 

We work a large country business. 
See the point? 


JONAS F. EBY & SON, 


Quick Returns 


certain from an ad in the Classified 
Columns of the ‘‘American 
Grain Trade’’ 


Rates on Application 


LANCASTER, PA. 


J.L. MeCAULL, President R. A. DINSMORE, Vice Presiden 
8. J. McCAULL, Secretary A M. DINSMORE, Treasurer 


The McCaull-Dinsmore Co. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


9158-16-17 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
MILWAUKEE 


DULUTH 


Gould Grain Co. 


OMAHA 


BARLEY 


600 Flour Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


MILWAUKEE 


Branch Offices: Racine, La Crosse, Eau Claire, Wis. 


E. G. Hadden Company 
FUTURES 
Wheat—Corn—Oats 


Send for our pamphlet explaining Puts and Calls 
22 Chamber of Commerce MILWAUKEE 


O. MOHR, Mgr. 
Mohr-Holstein Commission Co. 
29 Chamber of Commerce 


MILWAUKEE 
Sample Grain a Specialty 
BRANCH OPFICES AT CHICAGO AND MINNEAPOLIS 


G. C. HOLSTEIN. Sec’y-Treas. - 


DULUTH 


Randall, Gee & Mitchell Co. 


OATS BARLEY CHICKEN FEED 
WHEAT SHIPPERS 


Write for Samples and Prices 


Duluth, Minnesota 


L. F. MILLER & SONS, 


Receivers and Shippers of 


GRAIN, FEED, SEEDS, HAY, ETC, 


OFFICE: 2931 N. BROAD ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA 
CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED. Special Ee as given to 
the handling of CORN AND OATS, 


Manufacturers’ National Bank, Philadelphia, Pa. 


REFERENCES: {Maton National Bank, Westminister, Md. 


E. E, DELP GRAIN CO. 
GRAIN AND FEEDS 


453 BOURSE PHILADELPHIA, PA 


ELEVATOR, TRANSFER HOUSE AND MILLS: 
BOURBON, INDIANA 


INDIANAPOLIS 


com Him Ary ssion 


Grain, Flour and Feed 


C. A. SHOTWELL & CO. 


Board of Trade, Indianapolis, Ind. 


JACKSON, MICH. 


SALVAGE 


GRAIN WANTED 


W. E. SHELDEN “ice 


Robinson Telegraphic Cipher 


Revised Edition 
Cloth Binding 
Leather Binding 


MITCHELL BROTHERS PUBLISHING CO. 


431 S. Dearborn Street Chicago, III. 
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ATLANTA, GA. 


Gregg, Joseph, & Son, grain and hay bro- 
kers.*f 


AUGUSTA, GA. 
Wallet Seed: Congas tseeds: 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


England & Co., Chas., grain and hay receiv- 
crea . 
Hax & Co., G. A., grain and hay receivers.*f 
BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 


Baldwin Grain Co., brokers. TK 
Hasenwinkle Grain Co., grain commission 


merchants. : 
Slick & Co., L. E., grain receivers and ship- 
pers. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Alder-Stofer Grain Co., grain commission.” 
Buffalo Cereal Co., grain. ' 
Burns Grain Company, grain commission. 
Churchill Grain & Seed Co., grain and seeds.* 
Harold, A. W., grain merchant. 
Townsend-Ward Co., grain commission.* 
Urmston Harting Grain Co., grain, commis- 
sion.*+ 


CAIRO, ILL. 


Halliday Elevator Co., corn, oats.* 
Vagee Grain Co., grain.* 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Armour Grain Co., grain buyers.” 

Bailey & Co., E. W., commission merchants.* 

Barrell & Co., Finley, grain, stocks, provi- 
sions.* 

Cowen Co., W. S., commission merchants. 

Delaney, Frank J., grain commission. 

Dickinson Co., Albert, seeds. 

Dole & Co., J. H., commission merchants.* 

Fitch, Walter & Co., commission merchants.* 

Freeman & Co., Henry H., hay, straw and 
grain.*+ 

Gerstenberg & Co., grain and seeds.* 

Grifin & Company, J. P., grain commission. 

Hitch & Carder, grain commission. 

Hoit & Co., Lowell, commission grain and 
seeds. 

Hooper Grain Co., receivers and shippers.* 

Hulburd, Warren & Chandler, commission 
merchants. 

Illinois Seed Co., seed merchants. 

Lamson Bros. & Co., commission merchants.* 

Logan & Bryan, grain.* 


McKenna & Rodgers, commission mer- 
chants.* ’ 
Nash-Wright Grain Co., grain, provision, 

seeds.* 


Albert Miller & Co., hay and produce.t 

Norris & Company, grain merchants.* 

Nye & Jenks Grain Co., commission mer- 
chants.* 

Paynter, H. M., grain and field seeds.* 

Pope & Eckhardt Co., grain and seeds.* 


Rosenbaum Brothers, receivers and_ ship- 
pers.*7 

Rosenbaum Grain Co., J., receivers and ship- 
pers. 


Sawers Grain Co., grain commission.* 

Schifflin & Co., Philip H., commission mer- 
chants.* 

Shaffer, J. C. & Co., buyers and shippers.* 

Somers, Jones & Co., commission merchants.* 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Van Ness, Gardiner B., grain commission.” 
Vehon & Co., M. L., commission merchants. 
Wagner & Co., E. W., receivers and ship- 
Deus 
Ware & Leland, grain and seeds.* 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
Allen & Munson, grain, hay, flour.* 
Fitzgerald Bros.’ Co., hay and grain com- 
mission.*+ 
Van Leunen & Co., Paul, consignments.* 
COLUMBUS, OHIO. 
McAlister, Jas. P., & Co., shippers 
hay. 
DAVENPORT, IOWA. 
Davenport Elevator Co., receivers and_ ship- 
Pers 
Griffith Grain Co., shippers, grain and feed. 
Hutton, Collins & Frenzel, grain brokers. 
DECATUR, ILL. 
Baldwin & Co., H. IL, grain brokers.* 
DETROIT, MICH. 
Caughey, Swift & Co., grain merchants.* 
DULUTH. 


Randall, Gee & Mitchell Co., grain and hay 
commission. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 

Small & Co., Inc., W. H., field seeds, grain.* 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 

Bash & Co., S., grain and seeds. 


FOSTORIA, OHIO. 
Fostoria Grain Co., receivers and shippers.* 


HARRISBURG, PA. 
Harrisburg Feed and Grain Co., grain and 
feed.7, 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Boyd, Bert A., grain commission.* 
Kinney Grain Co., H. E., receivers and ship- 
pers.* 
Mutual Grain Co., grain commission.* 
Shotwell & Co., C. A., hay, grain, feed, flour. 
Witt, Frank A., grain commission and bro- 
kerage. 
Urmston Harting Grain Co.*f 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Carlisle Commission Co., wholesale hay and 
grain.} 
Dyer & Co., hay. 
Huffine & Co., hay merchants.+ 
Moore-Lawless Grain Co., grain receivers.* 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co., corn and oats spe- 
uealties.” 
Shofstall Hay & Grain Co., hay, grain.} 


LANCASTER, PA. 
Eby & Son, Jonas F., receivers and shippers.t 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Callahan & Sons, receivers and shippers.* 
MANSFIELD, OHIO. 
Goemann Grain Co., grain merchants.*} 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Armstrong, W. J. Co., hay merchants.+ 
Bartlett & Son Co., L., grain commission.* 
Courteen Seed Co., seeds. 

Donahue-Stratton Co., buyers and shippers.* 

Hadden, E. G. Co., grain commission.* 

Mohr-Holstein Commission Co., grain com- 
mission. 

Rialto Elevator Co., grain receivers and ship- 
pers. 


grain and 


*Members Grain Dealers’ National Association +Members National Hay Association. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Gould Grain Co., grain merchants. 
McCaull-Dinsmore Co., commission mer- 
chants.* 
Quinn, Shepherdson Co., grain commission.* 
NEW CASTLE, PA. 
Hamilton, C. T., hay, straw, grain, millfeed, 
produce.f 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Brooklyn Hay & Grain Co., hay, straw and 


grain. 
Forbell & Co., 
chants.*f 
Keusch & Schwartz Co., grain commission.* 
NORFOLK, VA. 


Corer-Ga@os inics) «Ei orange 
Cofer, Vernon L., hay, grain, feed.*} 


L. W., commissior mer- 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Cavers-Sturtevant Co., receivers and_ ship- 
perow 
PEORIA, ILL. 


Bowman & Co., Geo. L., grain commission.* 

Buckley, Pursley & Co., commission mer- 
chants.* 

Dewey & Sons, W. W., grain commission, 

Feltman, C. H., grain commission.f 

Grier & Co., T. A., grain commission.* 

Miles, P. B. & C. C., grain commission.*+ 

Mueller Grain Co., receivers and shippers.} 

Rumsey, Moore & Co., grain commission.* 

Tyng, Hall & Co., grain commission.* 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Delp Grain Co., E. E., grain and feeds.*+ 
Miller & Sons, L. F., receivers and shippers.*f 
Richardson Bros., grain, flour, mill feeds.* 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Heck & Co., W. F., receivers and shippers.*} 


McCague, R. S., grain and hay.*} 
Smith & Co., J. W., grain, hay, feed.* 


RICHMOND, VA. 
Beveridges.&: sGo.,- Sr mer iainge nayemreaus 
seeds.*} 
Richardson, {r-, Go. Inc) We by gtanand 
feeds 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 


Smurthwaite Grain & Milling Co., C. A,, 
grain, flour, hay, seeds. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Goffe & Carkener Co., receivers, grain, hay 
seeds.) 

Green Commission Co., W. L., 
shippers, exporters.* 

Mullally Commission Co., Martin, commis- 
sion merchants.*+ 

Nanson Commission Co., receivers and ship- 
pers.* 

Picker & Beardsley Com. Co., grain, hay and 
seeds.*7 

Prunty, Chas. E., grain and seeds. 

Toberman, Mackey & Co., grain, hay and 
seeds.f 


receivers, 


TOLEDO, OHIO. 


Devore & Co., H. W., grain dealers. 

King & Co., C. A., grain and seeds.* 
Paddock-Hodge Co., receivers and shippers.* 
Rundell Co., W. A., grain and seeds.* 
Southworth & Co., grain and seeds.*+ 
Wickenhiser & Co., John, grain dealers. 
Zahm & Co., J. F., grain and seeds.* 


eer tt : _ GRAIN TRADE 


Ask About the Things 


You Cannot See 


Look at the picture. It shows as well 
as a picture can what the Wolf Jumbo 
_ Two Pair High Feed Grinding Mill 
5 is like on the outside. 
if But there are other things, the parts 
i that are hidden from view, that are of just 

as great importance to the prospective 
__ feed mill purchaser as the outer appearance 
of the machine. 

There are the bearings. You don’t know what 


the bearings on this machine are like or why they 
minimize the friction list. But they do! 


There is the feeder mechanism. You have a 
hazy idea that it is probably somewhat different 
from other feeders. And it is considerably ! 


=< 


There are the grinding adjustments. You can’t 
tell from the picture why they are such positive 
safeguards to the rolls. But they are! 


It is about these important features that you 
want to know—and we want to tell you. 


If you write that letter NOW it will only be two 


or three days ’till you know as much about this 
machine as wedo. We have nothing to hold back. 


THE WOLF COMPANY 
CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 


¥! 


The Corn Exchange} —[twzenr 
— Nattonal Bank — 


OF CHICAGO 


Capital - - $3,000,000.00 
Surplus = . 39,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits . 1,500,000.00 


Bi ge OnMCERS © 5 IT STANDS TO REASON 


licen athe President wseeeee...Decretary 
- CHARLES L. HUTCHINSON, Vice-Prest. J. EDWARD MAASS........... Cashier 
CHAUNCEY J. BLAIR....Vice-President _ JAMES G. WAKEFIELD. . Asst. Cashier That if you are making Cracked Corn 
D. AMOULTON. ...2.00... Vice-President LEWIS E. GARY.......... Asst. Cashier 


B. e SAMMONS.......... Vice-President oo F. SCHOENECK....Asst. Cashier THE MON ARCH 66 CORN CR ACKER 99 
DIRECTORS ' SINGLE HEAD ATTRITION MILL 


: . CLYDE M. CARR 
orien Meceenaan WATSON F. BLAIR (BALL BEARING) 
RO UNCH ty BEALS EN Cite eaten heb a8! Will give you the best results because it is BUILT JUST 
D B. BUTLER CHARLES L. HUTCHINSON : 
ey CHARLES H, HULBURD EDWARD A. SHEDD FOR THAT PURPOSE. 
iA aaah hig tt eas Baye ites waa In addition to cracking corn with the production of a 
a as . minimum amount of meal, the Monarch saves power and 
UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY lubricant, is non-trammable, and inexpensive in operation 


and cost of upkeep. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG D-No. 115 


Foreign Exchange cae Tne Letters of Credit SPROUT, W ALDRON & CO. 


MILL BUILDERS AND FURNISHERS 
Main Office & Works, MUNCY, PA. P. O. Box 320 
Chicago Office, 9 S. Clinton St. 


Accounts of grain elevator operators and commission men through- 
out the country respectfully solicited 


~ 


ea. 


Le) J pay wake to * at Ss MS a A Se aoe 
Biers iets gg 2 OGIO a ao 
A ‘i is : ‘ oan 4 : va aN 
‘ : ¥ 
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: : Steel 
_ Marine 
. Legs 


For the 
New Harbour 
Commissioners’ 
Elevator at 
Quebec. 


Charter Oil Engine 


The CHARTER is built for all power needs. CHARTER engines 
have been giving satisfaction for 25 years, giving efficient service, 
with a minimum of trouble and repairs. 

Ask any man who has ever used a CHARTER what he thinks of 
it and you will always find the reply the same, they are always pleased. 


Operates on Distillate, Kerosene and Gaso- 
line, fuels that are obtainable at ail times. 


A wide selection to choose from. 7 to 100 H. P. 
Get our prices before buying. Catalogues on request. 


gee" CHARTER GAS ENGINE CO. 325U'S' 


Incorporated 1871 


Grain Elevator Equipment 
ALL KINDS and ALL THE TIME 


The Webster M’f’g Company 


CHICAGO ° NEW YORK 
McCormick Building TIFFIN, OHIO 90 West See 


Conveyor 
Roll 
Pulleys 


The sll! Flexible Spout Holder and Car Loader 


Every Elevator Should Have One 
and Can Easily Afford One. 

By Saves time, labor, health and money. It 

saves the time and labor of crawling into 

car to fasten ropes, change spout and 


Thousands 


of car to other and loading more evenly of them Pa 
4 you can save the price of this loader often ue aoe me 
in dockage. Cut out this advertisement A Continuous 
and mail it to us and we will ship you a 7) 
loader on 30 days trial. Give size of your Performance 
Flexible Spout. f b ‘ | 
WRITE-FOR OUR PRICES or boring an 


Lowest Prices on Flexibie Spouts, Car Liners, 
Grain Testers and Cleaners, and ali Supplies L. E. TAYLOR & CO. 


grinding. (80) 
Automobile Tires at Wholesale Prices 914 Flour Exchange MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


WELL ER-MADE Elevator Machinery and Supplies 


FLOUR and FEED MILL MACHINERY 
The Carter Automatic Scale STEAM and GAS ENGINES 


Puleye: Shafting, General Power Transmission 
Machinery, Roll Grinding and Corrugating 


Largest Factory and Stock in Western Country 
SEND FOR 450-PAGE CATALOG 


GREAT WESTERN MFG. CO. 


5 Warehouse and Salesroom 
General Office and Factory 1221-1223 Union Ave. 


LEAVENWORTH, KAN. KANSAS CITY, MO. 


D AY DUST COLLECTORS AND 
DUST COLLECTING SYSTEMS 
Are installed everywhere in 


both large and small 
grain elevators. 


Accurate 


Light 


Reliable 


None Better Known 


Submit your dust collecting prob- 
lems to our experts and we will be 
glad to give you our advice free. 


Tells exactly (not approximately) how much you ship, receive, 
transfer or take out in cleaning or other operation. 


Takes the place of track scales and enables you to collect for 
grain lost in transit. 


Catalog F-26 


Weller Mfg. Co., Chicago 


New York Baltimore Louis Dallas San Francisco 
‘50 Gmc St. Garrett Bldg. 710. Railway 711 Main St. 1015 Mon Arh ook Bldg. 
i xchange 


Write for latest catalog 
and particulars 


THE DAY COMPANY 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


